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Abstract 

Unsupervised  learning  is  based  on  capturing  regularities  in  data.  We  formalize 
the  vague  notion  of  regularity  using  the  concept  of  algorithmic  information  (So- 
lomonoff,  Chaitin,  Koppel).  We  present  a  theory  on  how  regularities  are  induced  and 
accumulated.  A  generative  model  captures  a  regularity  if  it  achieves  compression.  A 
basic  regularity  is  a  building  block  for  hierarchical  structures.  We  prove  that  a  basic 
regularity  may  be  identified  as  a  local  maximum  in  compressibility  as  a  function  of 
model  complexity.  Stepwise  induction  is  a  polynomial  time  approach  to  structures 
whose  basic  components  have  bound  complexity. 

Agents  engage  in  active  learning.  The  regularities  of  their  sensory-motor 
streams  are  similar  to  Piaget's  schemes  and  constituents  of  an  induced  ontology.  We 
illustrate  these  ideas  on  three  microworlds.  First  are  Moore  automata.  State  represen- 
tations are  constructed  incrementally  from  the  results  of  tests  performed  when  in  that 
state,  and  from  sequences  of  outputs  perceived  on  the  way  to  that  state.  The  second 
world  contains  loosely  coupled  geometric  objects.  They  are  basic  regularities  identi- 
fiable by  stepwise  induction.  In  the  third  world  agent  has  an  elaborate  eye  and  can 
move  objects  on  a  tiled  surface.  Statistical  correlations  between  sets  of  stimuli  are  in- 
duced, then  models  are  constructed  to  generate  instances  of  new  correlations  from  al- 
ready known  ones. 

Algorithmic  information  theory  allows  a  unified  perspective  on  many  areas  of 
learning  research.  We  define  analysis  as  the  separation  of  the  novelty  in  data  from  the 
already  known.  We  present  explanation  based  generalization  as  a  well  formalized  in- 
stance of  analysis  and  constructive  induction  is  an  ill  defineded  instance.  We  show 
EBG  to  specialize  a  theory  through  positive  examples,  and  prove  it  a  language  inde- 
pendent method,  valid  beyond  the  predicate  calculus  representations. 
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Organization  (Extended  Abstract) 

This  is  a  computational  theory  about  simulated  agents  that  acquire  knowledge 
by  interacting  with  well  defined,  environments.  We  call  it  natural  learning  because 
we  focus  on  those  problem  features  that  makes  it  relevant  for  understanding  unsuper- 
vised concept  formation  in  live  beings.  We  use  the  framework  of  algorithmic  informa- 
tion theory  to  define  regularity  and  natural  spaces:  structures  that  accept  a  decompo- 
sition in  recurrent,  recognizable  regularities.  We  focus  on  several  sub-topics:  con- 
struction of  new  representations,  minimal  length  encoding,  incremental  accumulation 
of  partial  knowledge,  abilities  required  by  natural  spaces,  the  semantic  basis  for  lan- 
guage learning,  the  role  of  background  knowledge.  Chapter  1  introduces  each  of 
these  main  themes  of  natural  learning  in  an  informal  way. 

Learning  is  grasping  constraints  in  data,  hence  it  is  equivalent  to  data  compres- 
sion. We  use  the  concepts  of  minimal  length  encoding  and  algorithmic  complexity  be- 
cause they  provide  a  representation  independent  approach  to  measuring  compressibil- 
ity. Chapter  2  reviews  the  main  concepts  from  algorithmic  information  theory  [So- 
lomonoff-64][Chaitin-78].  It  presents  a  distinction  between  the  structure  and 
randomness  in  data  fKoppel-88].  It  gives  a  standard  Bayesian  motivation  for  the  min- 
imum description  length  principle.  It  reviews  a  few  computable  approximations  for 
the  algorithmic  complexity.  It  mentions  some  directions  that  we  shall  follow  in  using 
these  concepts.  Section  2.5  contains  our  contributions  to  a  unification  of  learning  and 
problem  solving  [Solomonoff-86].  We  outline  some  of  its  difficulties  and  interesting 
consequences.  One  is  the  distinction  between  learning  to  solve  problems  and  learning 
to  learn. 

Chapter  3  introduces  our  main  definitions,  all  revolving  around  the  concept  of 
regularity  (complete,  partial  and  basic).  A  generative  model  captures  a  regularity  if  it 
achieves  a  compressed  representation.  We  investigate  several  induction  algorithms  for 
capturing  regularities.  We  prove  a  convergence  result  and  a  link  between  compression 
and  prediction.  We  give  an  incremental  induction  algorithm  for  Finite  Automata  as 
representations  of  regularity.  We  define  Finite  Memory  Models  as  a  way  to  increase 
the  representational  power  of  Finite  Automata  while  retaining  their  simplicity  of  in- 
duction. We  also  define  libraries,  a  class  of  regularities  that  permits  accumulation  of 
partial  knowledge.  We  show  it  to  be  a  generalization  of  clustering.  Following  [Caian- 
iello-71],  we  introduce  the  concept  of  basic  regularity  as  a  building  block  for  hierar- 
chical structures.  We  show  how  it  can  be  identified  as  a  local  maximum  in  compress- 
ibility as  a  function  of  model  complexity.  We  define  stepwise  induction.  It  consists  in 
finding  a  model,  using  it  to  compress  the  data,  then  applying  the  same  procedure  on 
the  code.  It  is  a  way  to  induce,  in  polynomial  time,  structures  whose  basic  components 
have  bound  complexity.  We  work  out  a  few  practical  examples  of  induction  of  hierar- 
chical structures. 
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Chapter  4  focuses  on  simulated  active  agents  exploring  an  environment  and  ac- 
quiring sensory-motor  skills.  An  agent  induces  regularities  of  its  sensory-motor 
stream,  that  is,  the  flow  of  actions  and  perceptions.  We  link  these  regularities  to  Piag- 
et's  schemes.  By  capturing  them,  the  agent  attaches  meaning  to  symbolic  terms  and 
constructs  an  ontology  of  its  universe.  This  approach  should  allow  the  proverbial  blind 
men  to  put  together  an  accurate  representation  of  their  elephant.  We  illustrate  these 
ideas  on  three  classes  of  microworlds  of  increasing  complexity. 

Class  1  are  Moore  automata  experienced  by  the  agent  through  their  inputs  and 
outputs.  We  present  two  induction  approaches  for  incremental  construction  of  state 
representations.  One  identifies  a  state  by  the  results  of  tests  performed  by  the  agent 
when  in  that  state.  The  other  identifies  a  state  by  the  sequence  of  outputs  perceived  by 
the  agent  on  the  way  to  reach  that  state.  They  both  work  through  accumulation  and  re- 
finement of  partial  knowledge.  Class  2  contains  simple  objects  that  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, independently  affected  by  the  agent's  actions.  It  still  accepts  a  Moore  autom- 
aton model  but  the  representations  constructed  during  the  exploration  are  more  com- 
plex. Objects  are  basic  regularities  of  the  environment  structure  identifiable  by 
stepwise  induction.  We  apply  here  the  classes  of  models  developed  before.  In  Class  3, 
the  agent  has  an  elaborate  eye  and  can  move  objects  on  a  tiled  surface.  We  investigate 
here  a  possible  explanation  for  how  complex  representations  may  emerge  as  compu- 
tational links  between  a  new  data  item  and  prototypes  already  present  in  memory.  We 
sketch  a  two  layered  induction  scenario  for  certain  regularities  of  this  world.  A  first 
layer  detects  and  stores  statistical  correlations  between  sets  of  stimuli.  A  second  layer 
constructs  models  that  can  generate  instances  of  new  correlations  from  already  known 
ones,  stored  in  memory.  This  layer  can  achieve  shorter,  computationally  complex  rep- 
resentations for  correlations.  We  show  that  the  emergent  representations  are  compact 
and  adequate  for  certain  classes  of  events  of  this  world. 

Chapter  5  defines  analysis  as  the  separation  of  the  novelty  in  data  from  the  part 
that  is  already  known  from  background  information.  We  relate  analysis  to  models, 
codes  and  to  hypothesis  refinement.  We  identify  it  in  several  standard  areas  of  learning 
research  and  discuss  in  more  details  two  extreme  cases:  the  tightly  formalized  expla- 
nation based  learning  and  the  loosely  formalized  constructive  induction.  We  show 
EBG  to  be  able  to  use  positive  examples  to  specialize  a  theory,  and  we  prove  it  a  lan- 
guage independent  method,  valid  beyond  the  predicate  calculus  representations.  We 
investigate  how  background  knowledge  can  be  used  to  guide  the  construction  of  ap- 
propriate representations.  We  work  out  an  example  of  Bongard  Classifications. 

Chapter  6  summarizes  our  results  and  points  to  possible  continuations.  Chap- 
ters 1,2  and  3  are  prerequisites  for  4  and  5.  The  text  contains  many  examples  clearly 
framed.  Those  accompanied  by  bibliographic  references  present  fragments  of  previ- 
ous research  that  suppon  the  concepts  developed  here.  The  others  present  our  own  ex- 
periments. 
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1.  Themes 

Learning  is  an  attribute  of  life.  Only  by  forced  analogy  we  can  say  that  the  sand 
learned  the  shape  of  a  foot.  [Maturana-86]  claims  that  all  living  systems  are  cognitive 
systems  and  to  live  is  to  know.  One  of  the  metaphors  he  uses  for  life  is  "a  continuous 
drift  on  the  sea  of  change  while  maintaining  the  shape  of  the  ship".  Living  organisms 
have  to  reflect  in  their  structure  some  predictable  component  of  their  environment  in 
order  to  maintain  their  life.  Life  involves  accumulation  of  knowledge  both  by  evolu- 
tion of  structures  over  generations,  and  by  an  individual  over  a  lifetime. 

Machine  learning  research  focussed  on  carefully  carved  fragments  of  the  large 
problem  of  understanding  learning.  Strong  assumptions  about  what  a  learner  needs  to 
know  a  priori  in  order  to  learn  new  things,  resulted  in  algorithms  able  of  impressive 
performance  in  narrow  situations  (For  example  PAC  algorithms  [Valiant-84],  decision 
trees  [Quinlan-89],  etc.).  However,  approaches  that  require  few  assumptions  -  known 
as  weak  learning  -  seem  to  us  a  better  starting  point  for  explaining  learning  in  a  large 
variety  of  situations.  Learning  in  living  organisms  is  certainly  focussed  on  some  as- 
pects of  the  environment:  those  that  matter  to  them.  Innate  perceptive  mechanisms 
make  bacteria,  insects  and  birds  concentrate  on  different  things.  Still  a  certain  flexibil- 
ity remains.  Understanding  this  flexibility  was  our  main  motive  for  constructing  a 
computational  model  of  natural  learning.  Also,  studies  of  seemingly  simple  learning 
problems  show  them  to  be  computationally  intractable.  Then,  how  is  learning  possible 
at  all?  We  argue  that  natural  learning  should  be  concerned  with  the  structure  of  those 
spaces  that  accept  a  decomposition  in  recurrent,  recognizable  parts.  Expressing  the 
whole  depends  on  being  able  to  name  the  parts.  For  example,  the  syntax  of  a  sentence 
is  based  on  the  intermediate  concept  of  word.  The  concept  of  rectangle  illustrated  by 
vectors  of  pixels  depends  on  the  intermediate  concepts  of  pixel  adjacency  and  hne  seg- 
ment. Such  structures  are  usually  hierarchical,  involving  several  levels  of  vocabularies. 
They  suggest  learning  at  first  a  dictionary  of  building  blocks,  and  only  then  concentrat- 
ing on  how  they  are  assembled.  We  call  them  natural  spaces ^q  shall  argue  now  about 
what  aspects  are  relevant  for  a  definition  of  natural  learning: 

(a)  Construction  of  adequate  representations.  Many  algorithmic  approaches  to 
learning  assume  a  given  language  to  express  both  the  training  material  and  the  result 
of  the  learning  process.  This  is  a  well  known  limitation  and  there  have  been  several  at- 
tempts to  overcome  it.  Typical  names  for  this  are  bias  shifting  [Utgoff-84]  and  con- 
structive induction  [Michalski-83],[Rendell-85, 86,89].  So,  one  challenge  is  to  de- 
scribe a  learning  strategy  that  adapts  its  bias.  That  is,  how  to  create  a  language  ade- 
quate for  grasping  the  structures  that  have  to  be  learned  without  assuming  an  a  priori 
knowledge  about  those  structures.  A  learner  should  develop  its  own  concepts  that  are 
appropriate  at  organizing  the  apparently  amorphous  data  offered  by  experience.  One 
can  make  an  analogy  to  the  development  of  subroutines  for  a  certain  programming  job, 
or  of  programming  cliches  adequate  for  a  certain  programming  environment. 
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(b)  Compression.  An  infinite  stream  of  experience  can  only  be  concisely  ex- 
pressed if  the  learner  discovers  regularities  (redundancy)  in  it.  An  alternate  view  is  to 
discover  that  not  everything  is  possible:  to  a  certain  extent  any  learning  consists  in  dis- 
covery of  constraints.  Therefore  regularities  are  constraints.  But  any  regularity  present 
in  a  set  of  observations  can  be  used  to  obtain  a  compressed  description  of  them.  This 
intuition  supports  the  equivalence  between  learning  and  the  problem  of  minimal  length 
encoding.  An  adequate  language  is  one  that  is  able  to  describe  a  possibly  infinite  reality 
in  concise  expressions. 

If  ,  for  example,  the  proper  language  to  describe  regularities  in  arrays  of  pixels 
should  contain  a  term  for  circle,  then  the  learner  must  possess  an  algorithm  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  circles.  In  other  words,  such  a  language  must  not  depend  on  some 
exterior  interpretation.  The  semantics  of  terms  and  combinators  must  be  grounded  in 
the  perceptions  and  innate  computational  abilities  of  the  learner. 


Example  1 . 1  [ Wolff-82,87]  is  one  of  the  early  examples  of  induction  guided  by 
a  concern  for  compressed  representations.  He  uses  size  of  grammars  to  guide  a  bottom- 
up  induction  of  a  context  free  grammar  for  a  corpus  of  natural  language  sentences.  His 
program  SNPR  finds  common  substrings  in  the  text,  then  strings  that  are  interreplace- 
able  in  a  given  context,  then  recursive  rules,  and  gradually  builds  a  minimal  size  gram- 
mar for  the  corpus. 


Example  1.2  [Holder-89]  is  concerned  with  induction  from  complex,  structured 
examples  like  organic  chemistry  formulae.  He  finds  that  traditional  induction  algo- 
rithms work  better  on  examples  that  were  modified  by  compression.  Therefore  he 
searches  for  repeating  subgraphs  in  a  structured  organic  chemistry  formula.  The  search 
algorithm  attempts  to  maximizes  4  parameters 

-  compression  factor  (  substructure  complexity  times  number  of  occurrences  ) 

-  substructure  density  (  number  of  links  vs.  number  of  nodes  ), 

-  isolation  of  substructure  in  ensemble  (  how  strongly  clustered  ), 

-  coverage  factor  (  how  much  of  the  formula  is  accounted  for  by  instances  of  the 
substructure  ) 

The  implicit  result  of  this  is  the  fact  that  important  substructures  (like  benzene 
rings)  become  elements  for  a  new  representation.  Also,  this  suggests  that  there  is  a 
trade-off  between  the  size  of  a  substructure  and  its  utility  in  a  compressed  representa- 
tion. 

4*    +    4* 
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(c)  Active  learning  through  environment  exploration.  Natural  learning  occurs  to 
an  agent  through  exploration  of  its  habitat.  Such  an  agent  is  active:  not  only  does  it  pro- 
cess data  presented  to  it,  but  it  also  acts  on  its  universe,  affecting  the  order  of  data  pre- 
sentation. Actions  and  panial  views  of  the  universe  available  through  its  senses  will 
mix  in  a  continuous  stream.  Regularities  of  this  stream  will  reflect  the  possible  intricate 
ways  in  which  the  agent  and  its  environment  are  acting  on  each  other.  Computer  sim- 
ulations of  such  settings  allow  a  clear  statement  of  the  learning  problem:  How  much  of 
the  environment  structure  will  eventually  be  perceived  by  an  agent  endowed  with  the 
given  sensors  and  the  given  actions. 

The  agent/environment  setting  allows  a  simple  model  for  constructing  a  repre- 
sentation together  with  its  interpretation.  New  symbols  attached  to  discovered  regular- 
ities are  grounded  into  the  agent's  experience.  They  do  not  need  to  be  associated  to 
some  exterior  domain,  they  only  name  predictable  dependencies  between  actions  and 
results. 

(d)  Incremental  accumulation  of  partial  knowledge.  Natural  learners  learn  con- 
tinuously. Certainly,  there  may  be  worlds  where  a  surprise  is  always  possible  that  may 
invalidate  all  concepts  built  so  far.  That  is,  all  previous  experience  is  lost  because  it  was 
interpreted  and  retained  in  a  certain  way.  Even  incremental  induction  of  structures  as 
simple  as  finite  automata  encounters  this  problem.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  charac- 
terize the  structures  that  are  learnable  incrementally  and  develop  ways  to  accumulate 
knowledge  that  doesn't  have  to  be  completely  discarded  at  a  first  counterexample. 

An  agent  exploring  an  universe  will  have  to  learn  incrementally.  In  an  infinite 
universe,  any  theory  is  potentially  refutable,  yet  a  rational  agent  has  to  find  some  ter- 
ritories of  predictability.  Instead  of  producing  a  final  outcome,  the  learning  process 
would  have  to  gather  a  set  of  current  beliefs  about  the  universe  and  refine  them  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  experience.  Libraries,  introduced  in  chapter  3,  provide  a  repre- 
sentation for  such  unrelated  fragments  of  experience.  We  shall  apply  this  idea  in  sev- 
eral toy  worlds  where  we  can  sketch  a  learning  strategy  for  a  rational  agent. 

(e)  Learning  abilities  required  by  natural  spaces.  In  most  classes  of  induction 
problems  we  can  find  hard  instances  that  make  the  class  intractable.  We  do  not  think 
that  learner's  abilities  must  cover  those  limit  cases.  However  the  learner  should  be  able 
to  grasp  natural  situations  and  their  intricacies.  We  assume  that,  though  complex,  the 
natural  spaces  contain  fundamental  regularities  and  many  of  them  display  a  hierarchi- 
cal structure.  Therefore  we  expect  partial  theories  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  contribute  to 
more  complex,  better  theories  because  they  reflect  repetitive  building  blocks  of  the  en- 
vironment itself. 

A  large  family  of  physical  domains  have  such  a  structure,  at  least  in  a  naive,  sim- 


plified  view,  so  they  deserve  the  name  of  natural  spaces.  As  a  consequence,  we  shall 
accept  an  agent,  confronted  with  such  spaces,  to  be  utterly  confused  at  some  points  of 
its  learning  process,  but  to  be  able  to  make  some  rational  predictions  at  some  other 
points.  The  word  rational  should  be  understood  as  based  on  experience. 


Example  1.3  Figures  l.a,  l.b,  l.c  show  three  instances  of  a  raster  with  some 
points  marked  'x'.  We  are  trying  to  illustrate  the  concept  of  straight  line  segment.  Let 
us  imagine  these  instances  as  part  of  an  infinite  string  of  pictures,  each  showing  one 
horizontal  or  vertical  segment  of  x's. 


Figure  1 :  positive  examples  for  the  concept  straight  line  segment 
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We  can  cenainly  see  these  figure,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  symbolic  processing, 
we  have  to  specify  a  symbolic  description  language  for  these  examples.  Let  us  say  that 
they  are  given  as  sets  of  values  for  35  boolean  variables  (one  for  each  position  of  the 
raster).  The  illustrated  concept,  straight  line  segment,  can  be  easily  expressed  as  a 
boolean  function  of  these  variables,  but  its  usual  representations  likely  to  be  produced 
by  today's  specialized  algorithms  (CNF,  DNF,  decision  tree,  circuit)  have,  from  our 
point  of  view,  considerable  drawbacks. 

First,  these  expressions  are  quite  long.  The  learner  may  not  have  the  resources  to 
induce  them.  Then,  they  are  not  easily  extendable  to  other  related  conccpis  (for  exam- 
ple: rectangle,  oblique  line  segment).  Those  would  have  to  be  induced  separately.  We 
could  forgive  a  natural  learner  not  having  the  necessary  resources  for  the  induction  of 
such  a  boolean  function.  However,  we  would  like  it  to  notice  simpler,  partial  regulari- 
ties, like 

(1)  there  is  a  stable  neighborhood  relation  between  variables  such  that 
if  one  is  true,  one  of  its  neighbors  is  also  true,     or 

(2)  the  number  of  x's  is  between  2  and  7. 


Forging  a  representation  for  ( 1 )  facilitates  full  induction  of  line  segment  and  oth- 
er related  concepts.  Here  is  how.  Let  us  say  that  neighborhood  relations,  a  regularity  of 


this  domain,  are  assimilated  as  partial  knowledge,  and  they  contribute  to  a  new  repre- 
sentation. In  figure  l.a  the  position  of  the  lowest  'x'  is  denoted  by  the  constant  'a'.  A 
possible  description  of  the  set  of  points  marked  'x'  is  the  following  Lisp  expression 
that  makes  use  of  the  neighbor-of  function  up: 

di  =      (a    (  up  a  )    (  up  (  up  a  ) )    (  up  (  up  (up  a ) ) )  ) 

We  would  like  the  learner  to  perceive  the  common  structure  of  these  expressions. 
For  example,  the  one  above  can  be  expressed  as 

d2  =      (  f  'a  'up  4  ) 

where  f  is  a  simple  recursive  function.  Note  that,  using  f,  all  pictures  can  be  suc- 
cinctly represented  as  lists  of  four  elements.  Besides,  while  the  new  representation 
makes  the  common  element  of  those  pictures  explicit,  by  attaching  the  symbol  f  to  it, 
it  also  distinguishes  their  random  parts,  that  is  their  parameters.  Indeed,  now  we  can 
attach  English  names  to  symbols,  and  interpret  dj  as 

(  line-segment     starting-point     direction     length  ) 

The  new,  constructed  representation  achieves  both  minimal  encoding  and  visibil- 
ity of  essential  features. 

4*    4*    4* 

(f)  Memory,  analysis,  and  background  knowledge.  Going  back  to  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  natural  learning,  we  would  like  to  elucidate  how  new  knowledge  is 
integrated  into  experience.  Specifically  we  are  interested  in  how  we  can  organize  a 
memory  that  stores  prototypes  of  regularities,  in  order  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion. How  much  of  the  new  data  presented  to  the  learner  is  an  instance  of  known  reg- 
ularities and  how  much  is  really  new?  Analysis  is  this  process  of  discrimination. 

We  shall  also  look  at  what  classes  of  structures  allow  decomposition  into  partial, 
independent  regularities.  More  precise  definitions  of  regularity  and  rational  predic- 
tion will  follow.  Even  if  background  knowledge  is  not  given  to  the  learner,  once  some 
regularity  is  learned,  it  constitute  a  background  for  further  learning.  Based  on  this 
view,  we  shall  argue  that  the  traditional  distinction  between  Explanation-Based  and 
Similarity-Based  learning  is  superficial. 

(g)  Creating  the  semantic  basis  for  learning  natural  language.  The  descriptive 
and  communicative  power  of  a  few  hundred  words  in  a  natural  language  is  possible  be- 
cause those  words  reflect  ubiquitous  substructures  of  the  physical  universe.  Therefore, 


in  order  to  learn  a  natural  language,  a  learning  agent  should  be  able  to  construct  a 
simple  ontology  of  its  universe. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  an  algorithm  able  to  capture  the  syntax  of  a  natural 
language.  The  proper  usage  of  the  language  still  depends  on  its  semantics,  that  is  on 
the  situations  the  sentences  refer  to.  An  agent  learning  the  language  has  no  direct  ac- 
cess to  those  situations  but  it  has  access  to  accumulated  regularities  of  its  actions  /  sen- 
sors interaction.  These  regularities  may  then  serve  as  a  basis  for  learning  a  language 
that  speaks  about  the  same  experience. 

The  agent  /  environment  setting  may  also  offer  a  fenile  context  to  build  compu- 
tational models  for  certain  psychological  issues.  Piaget's  constructive  theory  of  senso- 
ry-motor intelligence  is  one  of  them.  How  does  internalization  of  experience  happen? 
Can  physical  exploration  offer  support  for  mental  exploration?  Actions  taken  by  the 
agent  will  cause  certain  transformations  of  the  universe.  These  will  be  reflected  as  a 
transformations  among  perceived  sensory  images.  Could  these  transformations  be  fur- 
ther abstracted,  stored  and  later  used  as  new  operators  on  representations? 

.{.    4.    .{. 

Let  us  use  the  above  themes  in  making  a  few  remarks  on  some  established  cate- 
gories of  machine  learning  research. 

(!)  Rote.  To  start  with  the  obvious,  tape  recorders  display  a  very  primitive  form 
of  learning.  Haven't  we  all  been  accused  in  some  first  grade  classroom  that  we  hadn't 
understood  the  subject  but  we  had  only  learned  it  by  heart"?  Simple  memorization  is 
limited  by  the  availability  of  memory  and  by  the  fact  that  fragments  learned  by  rote  are 
not  related  to  each  other  or  to  background  information  and  therefore  are  not  useful  ex- 
cept in  situations  identical  to  those  where  they  where  learned. 

(ii)  Induction  usually  amounts  to  finding  a  function  (program)  able  to  output  the 
given  sequence  and  the  techniques  are  mostly  enumerative.  A  hypothesis  that  fails  is 
discarded  even  if  it  matched  some  part  of  the  sequence.  If  this  process  is  seen  to  be  the 
development  of  a  language,  than  partial  models  that  explained  a  large  enough  number 
of  subsequences,  should  be  retained  as  pan  of  a  learned  vocabulary. 

(iii)  Concept  learning  assumes  that  examples  are  expressed  in  a  language  that 
makes  all  relevant  features  explicit.  A  quick  look  at  the  problems  proposed  in  [Bon- 
gard-75]  (all  are  about  learning  a  classification  procedure  from  six  positive  and  six 
negative  examples)  makes  obvious  how  difficult  it  is  to  specify  a  class  of  functions 
from  which  the  target  concept  should  be  chosen.  The  main  reason  is  the  fact  that  ex- 
amples are  not  presented  in  a  language  that  is  proper  to  expressing  the  concepts.  Be- 
sides, concept  learning  seems  to  be  didactically  abstracted  from  the  natural  problem  of 
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a  being  that  explores  an  environment.  There  may  be  more  than  one  concept  to  learn  in 
order  to  represent  the  environment  in  a  concise  way. 

(iv)  Clustering  and  other  unsupervised  learning  methods  are  closer  to  our  ap- 
proach. They  create  categories  to  explain  the  data  and  there  are  good  incremental  clus- 
tering algorithms.  The  resulting  concepts  are  only  sets  and  they  don't  relate  to  each  oth- 
er except  through  inclusion.  However  it  suggests  the  idea  of  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge in  small  fragments. 

(v)  Maximization  of  Performance  Function.  Improving  the  performance  on  some 
activity  (search  through  some  adequate  space)  needs  reasoning  on  previous  instances 
of  that  activity  to  discover  useful  particularities  of  that  space.  Naming  important  re- 
gions of  that  space  and  relationships  among  them  is  a  way  to  discover  its  essential 
structure.  STRIPS  macrooperators  or  SOAR  chunks  are  example  of  this  approach. 
Building  better  plans,  search  paths,  etc.  can  be  done  only  by  taking  into  account  that 
structure. 

(vi)  Discovery  includes  so  far  two  kinds  of  attempts  of  building  a  computational 
model  for  the  scientific  activity.  One  is  finding  symbolic  rules  to  account  for  a  lot  of 
experimental  data  [Langley-87,89],  the  other  one  is  a  sort  of  constructive  mathematics 
guided  by  some  predefined  preferences  for  concepts  or  properties  considered  interest- 
ing [Haase-86,87][Lenat-78,83,84].  We  think  that  this  latter  process  would  be  better 
guided  by  the  need  to  construct  appropriate  representations  during  the  exploration  of 
some  practical  domain.  That  is,  while  attempting  to  describe  a  domain  might  be  called 
physics,  forging  the  appropriate  symbolic  representations,  and  studying  the  way  the 
representations  can  be  changed  into  equivalent,  better  ones  might  be  called  the  mathe- 
matics of  that  domain  and  should  be  classified  as  discovery. 

In  conclusion,  we  propose  to  focus  not  so  much  on  finding  one  function  or  for- 
mula that  accounts  for  the  data  but  on  finding  a  set  of  subroutines  that  might  serve  as 
building  blocks  for  theories  that  account  for  a  potentially  infinite  natural  space.  The 
concept  of  regularity  will  be  our  way  to  grasp  these  fragments  of  knowledge  and  the 
theory  of  algorithmic  information  will  provide  the  proper  context  for  its  definition. 
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2.  Learning  as  Characterization  of  Structure 

This  chapter  contains  a  short  introduction  to  the  theory  of  algorithmic  informa- 
tion. We  present  the  Kolmogorov  complexity  K,  together  with  some  computable  ap- 
proximations of  it.  It  is  shown  to  motivate  the  minimum  description  length  principle 
(MDL),  a  formalization  of  Occam's  preference  for  simple  theories.  We  also  present  a 
distinction  between  a  deterministic  and  a  random  component  of  an  infinite  object. 

We  concentrate  then  on  an  application  of  the  above  concepts:  Solomonoff's  the- 
ory of  problem  solving  and  learning  as  aspects  of  the  same  continuous  process.  We 
detail  some  difficulties  and  some  consequences  of  it. 

2.1    Induction  Based  on  Algorithmic  Probability 

The  ability  to  perceive  the  similarity  of  apparently  different  situations  is  essential 
to  learning.  Development  of  various  measures  for  similarity  is  an  old  concern  in  pattern 
recognition  and  learning.  Besides  using  such  a  measure  in  classifying  situations,  the 
important  task  is  to  find  ways  to  extract  that  common  essence  that  makes  the  two  situ- 
ations similar  and  determines  a  category.  Memorizing  that  common  essence  is  better 
than  memorizing  the  situations  themselves.  On  one  hand,  it  is  probably  shorter.  On  the 
other  hand  the  structure  that  was  common  to  the  two  situations  has  a  better  chance  at 
showing  up  later  in  a  third  one. 

Similarity  has  been  long  recognized  as  an  imponant  theme  in  learning  research. 
It  is  the  basic  concept  in  classification,  pattern  recognition,  incremental  concept  forma- 
tion, analogy.  Most  of  the  attempts,  however,  presumed  a  description  language  that 
makes  easily  accessible  (computationally)  those  attributes  that  constitute  the  common 
part  of  objects  or  situations.  Nevenheless,  the  entire  structure  of  those  objects  (that  is, 
of  their  descriptions  accessible  to  the  learning  algorithm)  is  potentially  relevant  for  as- 
sessing similarity. 

Therefore  it  is  natural  to  attempt  to  describe  some  canonical  aspects  of  the  struc- 
ture of  any  object,  that  is,  aspects  that  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  de- 
scription language  one  starts  with.  This  is  why  we  follow  here  a  line  of  research  that 
originated  independently  in  the  works  of  Solomonoff,  Kolmogorov,  Martin-Lof  and 
Chaitin.  All  these  link  the  description  of  an  object  to  generator  programs  that  output 
that  description  when  run  on  a  universal  Turing  machine  U.  While  Solomonoff  com- 
bines all  generators  of  a  given  object,  Kolmogorov  and  Chaitin  concentrate  only  on  the 
shortest  generator.  Chaitin  and  Levin  subsequently  showed  that,  if  one  considers  only 
self-delimiting  programs,  that  is  programs  that  can  be  distinguished  by  U  when  they 
are  concatenated  on  U's  tape  without  a  separator  symbol,  the  two  approaches  become 
essentially  equivalent  [Chaitin-78]. 
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[Solomonoff-64]  looks  at  the  basic  induction  problem:  the  extrapolation  of  a  giv- 
en sequence,  and  arrives  at  the  necessity  to  define  an  a  priori  probability  on  strings.  In 
other  words,  given  a  string  se  {0,1  }*,  we  have  to  determine  whether  0  or  1  is  the  most 
likely  continuation  for  s.  Let  us  say  that  an  a  priori  measure  P:{0,1  }*  ->  [0,1]  were 
known.  Then  we  could  base  our  prediction  on  the  relative  size  of  P(sO)  and  P(sl). 

Assume  that  the  given  string  s  is  the  output  of  an  unknown  process  the  structure 
of  which  determines  the  probability  of  the  next  character.  Such  a  process  can  be  seen 
as  an  explanation  for  s.  Solomonoff  proposes  a  measure  that  takes  into  account  all  the 
possible  explanations.  Fomially  he  considers  s  to  be  the  output  of  a  universal  Turing 
machine  U  that  starts  with  the  explanation  (or  the  process  description)  written  on  its 
tape.  If  Cj  is  an  explanation,  we  can  write  s=U(ei). 

Among  all  possible  strings  Cj  firom  which  U  would  produce  s  we  would  like  to 
consider  only  those  that  are  self-delimited,  that  is  U  will  scan  e  only  once  and  it  will 
know  where  e  ends.  Therefore  we  cannot  have  one  e  that  is  a  prefix  of  another.  The 
explanations  set  E  will  be  a  prefix  set.  As  a  prefix  set  E  satisfies  the  Kraft  inequality 

(a)       I    2-''^'<l 
eeE 

Also,  the  explanations  in  E  can  be  regarded  as  disjoint,  so  their  contributions  to 
the  total  probability  of  s  can  be  added  together.  This  allows  the  following  definition  of 
an  algorithmic  probability  Py  of  a  string  s: 

Definition  2. 1 . 1      PyCs)  =  Xu(e)=s  2''^' 

This  definition  also  supports  several  intuitions: 

(i)    The  probability  of  s  is  the  proportion  of  strings  e  that  account  for  s 

(generate  s  given  U). 
(ii)  The  higher  probability  of  a  string,  the  smaller  the  possible  encoding  of  it. 

Definition  2.1.1  can  be  seen  as  an  inversion  of  Huffman  coding:  computing 

the  probability  from  the  code  length, 
(iii)  In  a  prefix  set  explanations  can  be  considered  as  independent  events, 
(iv)  The  simplest  (shortest)  explanation  has  the  largest  contribution  to  the 

probability  (Occam's  Razor). 
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2.2    Algorithmic  Complexity  and  the  Quantity  of  Information 

[Chaitin-75,77,78]  expands  Solomonoffs  concepts  into  a  theory  of  algorithmic 
information.  Given  a  universal  Turing  machine  U  and  considering  only  self-delimiting 
programs  he  defines  three  basic  concepts  in  reference  to  a  string  s.  U  has  a  program 
tape,  a  work  tape  and  an  output  tape.  Since  the  program  is  self-deUmiting  the  program 
tape  head  will  scan  it  once,  stopping  on  the  last  character  of  the  program. 

Definition  2.2.1  P(s)  is  the  probability  that  U  will  produce  s  starting  with  any 
string  on  its  program  tape.  These  input  strings  e  are  assumed  to  be  a  priori 

distributed  according  to  T     . 

Definition  2.2.2  The  entropy  H(s)  =  -logP(s). 

Definition  2.2.3  The  algorithmic  complexity,  or  information,  K(s)  is  the  length 
of  a  minimal  program  that  produces  s. 

For  Definition  2.2.3  Chaitin  uses  I(s),  but,  since  this  is  the  original  Kolmogorov 
complexity,  we  chose  to  write  it  K(s)  throughout  this  text.  K(s)  is  also  the  largest  con- 
tributing component  in  Solomonoffs  probability  measure,  and,  in  fact,  Chaitin  shows 
that 

(a)H(s)  =  K(s)  +  0(l) 

therefore  Definition  2.2.1  can  be  replaced  by  P(s)  =  2^^^^ . 

Chaitin  uses  H  for  the  algorithmic  entropy  throughout  his  papers.  Again,  since 
this  is  essentially  equivalent  to  the  Kolmogorov  complexity,  we  shall  use  K  instead  of 
H.  This  also  leaves  us  the  possibility  of  using  H  to  denote  Shanon's  entropy. 

Definition  2.2.4  K(s,t)  is  the  entropy  of  both  strings  s  and  t,  that  is,  of  the  string 
"s,t".  Chaitin  calls  it  the  joint  entropy. 

A  similar  joint  version  is  defined  for  P(s,t). 

Definition  2.2.5  K(s:t)  =  K(s)  +  K(t)  -  K(s,t)  is  the  mutual  entropy  of  s  and  t, 
that  is,  the  extent  that  s  and  t  are  similar 

Definition  2.2.6  P(slt)  =  P(s,t)  /  P(t)  is  a  conditional  probability,  and  K(slt) 
is  defined  as  -logP(slt). 
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Consequently 


(b)  K(s,t)  =  K(t)  +  K(slt)         Note  that  K(slt)  is  the  minimal  length  of  a  program 

that  has  to  be  added  to  a  generator  of  t  in  order 
to  obtain  a  program  that  generates  s. 


Chaitin  extends  the  above  concepts  from  strings  to  RE  sets  of  strings,  such  that 
the  measures  applied  to  singleton  sets  correspond  to  the  definitions  2.2.1  ...  5.  This  en- 
ables him  to  state  an  information  theoretic  version  of  Godel  incompleteness  theorem: 
One  cannot  prove  that  an  object  s  has  a  complexity  K(s)>n  within  a  formal  theory 
whose  axioms  have  complexity  K(axioms)<n.  Several  properties  of  these  concepts  are 
established. 

(c)  K(s,t)  =  K(t,s) +  0(1)         There  is  essentially  the  same  information  in  s,t 

as  in  t,s 

(d)  K(s)  <  K(s,t)  +  0(1)  There  is  at  least  as  much  information  in  s,t  as  in  s 

(e)  K(s,t)  <  K(s)  +  K(t)  +0(1)        One  way  to  generate  s,t  is  to  concatenate 

a  program  for  s  and  one  for  t,  but  there  might  be 
other  ways,  yielding  shorter  programs 


(f)  If  Isl  =  n,  then  K(s)  <  K(n)  +  n  +  0(1) 

One  possible  self-delimiting  program  for  s  is  made 
up  of  a  self-delimiting  program  for  n  followed  by 
the  n  characters  of  s  itself 

The  constant  addition  0(1)  will  not  be  further  mentioned  but  will  be  implicitly 
assumed  in  all  equations  involving  the  Kolmogorov  complexity. 

Definition  2.2.7  An  infinite  string  s  is  k-random  iff  (3no)(Vn>no)(  K(Sn)  >  n-k  ) 
Therefore  s  is  k-random  if,  beyond  a  certain  length,  none  of  its  prefixes  can  be 
compressed  more  than  k  bits. 

Chaitin  uses  the  algorithmic  entropy  to  define  a  degree  of  organization  for  geo- 
metrical patterns.  It  probably  works  for  any  metric  space.  This  is  the  d-diameter  com- 
plexity of  an  object  X. 


Definition  2.2.8  K^(X)  =  min  [  K(a)  +  I  j  K(Xi)  ] 
where  {  Xj  I  diameter(Xj)  <  d  )  is  a  panition  of  X 
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It  is  defined  as  the  minimum  number  of  bits  needed  to  describe  X  as  an  assem- 
blage of  parts,  each  with  diameter  smaller  than  d.  All  partitions  {Xj}  of  X  into  such 

objects  are  considered  together  with  the  description  a  of  how  should  they  be  assem- 
bled. All  pieces  should  have  separate  descriptions  without  cross-references.  He  sug- 
gests that  a  study  of 

(g)  Kd(X)  -  K(X) 

when  d  varies  between  0  and  the  diameter  of  X  would  result  in  a  kind  of  spec- 
trogram of  the  object  X.  He  uses  this  measure  in  several  examples  of  natural  spatial 
structures  (  a  container  of  gas,  a  crystal,  etc.).  We  shall  refer  it  again  in  section  3.6 
where  we  discuss  basic  regularities  and  hierarchies. 

Two  of  the  above  concepts  will  be  especially  useful  throughout  this  text.  They  are 

K(x  :  y)  -       the  mutual  algorithmic  structure,  or  mutual  entropy,  and 

K(x  I  y)  -       the  conditional  complexity,  or  the  additional  algorithmic 
information  necessary  to  express  an  object  x  once  we  have 
a  program  to  produce  y. 

From  definition  2.2.5  and  (b)  we  can  infer 

(h)  K(x,y)  =  K(x  :  y)  +  K(x  I  y)  +  K(y  I  x) 

This  decomposition  leads  us  to  a  few  tentative  definitions  for  the  common  infor- 
mation of  two  objects.  For  two  objects  x  and  y  the  common  information  (relative  to  a 
universal  Turing  machine,  like  all  definitions  in  this  chapter)  would  be  embodied  by  a 
program  p^  that  can  contribute  to  the  computation  of  both.  That  is,  there  are  two  other 

programs  p^i^  and  Pyi^  such  that  p^Pxiz  is  a  program  for  x  and  p^Pylz  ^^  °"^  f^'"  X- 
To  make  this  definition  work,  we  would  like  p^  to  cover  all  common  aspects  of  x  and 
y,  therefore  p^i;,  and  Pyi^  should  not  have  any  common  part.  We  can  force  this  algo- 
rithmic independence  by  asking  KCp^i^  :  Pyiz)  to  be  very  small. 

[Chaitin-78]  presents  similar  proposals  for  a  measure  of  common  information: 

(i)    the  maximum  information  of  a  string  that  can  be  extracted  easily  from  both 
X  and  y 

(j)   the  minimum  mutual  information  between  the  pair  x,y  and  a  string  z  relative 
to  which  X  and  y  are  nearly  independent. 
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(k)  the  minimum  information  of  a  string  z  relative  to  which  x  and  y  are  nearly 
independent. 

We  shall  use  the  following  notation:  x*  and  y*  are  minimal  programs  for  x  and 
y  respectively,  e  is  a  small  tolerance,  and  the  quantity  K(  x:y  I  z)  is  defined  as  K(xlz)  + 
K(ylz)  -  K(<x,y>lz).  With  this,  the  above  definitions  can  be  expressed  as 

(i)  max  {  K(z)  I  K(z  I  x*)<e  &  K(z  I  y*)<e  } 

(j)  min  {  K(<x,y>  :  z)  I  K(  x:y  I  z*)<e  ) 

(k)  min   {  K(z)  I  K(  x:y  I  z*)<e  } 

[Lloyd-90]  contains  an  informal  discussion  of  algorithmic  complexity  and  illus- 
trates its  versatility.  [Chaitin-78]  and  [Bennet-85,88]  offer  interesting  examples  of  ap- 
plication of  complexity  based  concepts  to  characterization  of  biological  systems. 
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2.3    Structure  and  Randomness 

We  shall  focus  here  on  the  structure  of  data.  K  is  a  useful  measure  for  the  total 
amount  of  information  contained  in  an  object.  However,  natural  learning  is  concerned 
with  the  order  in  data,  that  is,  those  fragments  of  information  that  are  used  repeatedly 
and  can  support  prediction. 

Let  us  start  with  an  example.  Suppose  that  we  are  looking  at  a  fir  tree  and  we 
would  like  to  draw  an  image  of  it  for  a  children's  book.  A  fir  tree  is  a  fairly  complex 
object  but  we  can  probably  get  away  with  a  simple  drawing.  Maybe  a  green  triangle 
would  do.  Better,  let  us  identify  the  number  and  position  of  the  large  branches,  and 
sketch  them  symmetrically  disposed  around  the  trunk.  If  we  want  to  be  more  precise, 
we  should  also  sketch  some  thin  lines  around  the  branches  to  represent  the  needles. 

Is  this  a  description  of  the  fir  tree?  What  about  the  enormous  quantity  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  exact  disposition  of  branches,  large  and  small,  the  exact  shape, 
dimensions  and  positions  of  needles,  the  scaly  cones  ...  ?  Not  important  -  we  could  an- 
swer. The  simple  drawing  is  enough  to  identify  a  fir  as  a  class,  and,  with  some  care  for 
the  details  of  large  branches,  even  this  particular  individual.  We  are  intuitively  aware 
that  we  have  picked  a  small  but  essential  part  from  the  total  information. 

We  notice  this  phenomenon  in  attempts  to  describe  a  French  text  as  a  Markov 
process.  Knowing,  for  each  quadniple  of  letters,  the  probability  P(a4  I  aia2a3)  of  a4  fol- 
lowing the  string  a]a2a3,  is  certainly  less  than  knowing  French.  And  yet,  with  a  random 

number  generator  and  these  probabilities,  we  can  generate  a  text  that  looks  remarkably 
like  French. 

The  measures  surveyed  so  far  assign  the  highest  complexity  to  random  objects. 
For  a  machine  learning  point  of  view  there  is  really  nothing,  i.e.  no  regularity,  to  leam 
in  a  random  object.  What  a  learning  agent  is  expected  to  discover  in  an  apparently  ran- 
dom universe  are  constraints  that  prove  that  the  universe  is  not  as  random  as  it  seemed, 
and  that  certain  rational  predictions  about  it  are  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
(almost)  nothing  to  learn  from  a  trivially  regular  object  either.  Here  we  follow  a  couple 
of  attempts  to  separate  order  from  randomness. 

[Cover-85]  mentions  another  complexity  measure  K*  proposed  by  Kolmogorov. 
Let  us  denote  by  K(x)  his  standard  measure,  that  is  the  size  of  the  shortest  program  that 
outputs  the  string  x.  Here  are  two  new  definitions: 

Definition  2.3.1    Let    h(k,x)  =  min  {  log(ISI)  I  x  e  S  &  K(S)  <  k  ) 

Definition  2.3.2    Let    K*(x)  =  min  {  k  I  k  +  h(k,x)  =  K(x)  ) 
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The  first  specifies  the  smallest  set  of  complexity  less  than  k  that  contains  x.  The 
second  considers  a  two  step  description  of  x:  a  program  of  length  k  for  the  set  from 
2.3.1,  and  the  ordinal  (of  length  log(ISI) )  of  x  within  that  set. 

K*(x)  denotes  the  smallest  k  for  which  this  two  step  description  of  x  is  as  short 
as  K(x).  K*  is  a  definition  that  separates  the  actual  "structure"  of  x,  ( that  is  the  regu- 
larities that  allow  a  k  bit  description  for  S,  or  some  generalizable  property  that  can  be 
predicated  of  x  )  from  the  "random"  part  of  x,  ( that  is  a  number  that  identifies  x  among 
the  other  strings  that  share  its  regularities  ).  In  virtue  of  the  above  definitions,  the  ordi- 
nal of  X  within  S  is  truly  random  since  any  regularity  in  it  could  be  moved  into  the  de- 
scription of  S  and  exploited  to  obtain  a  smaller  S. 

We  may  call  S  the  structure  class  of  x,  that  is  the  set  of  all  strings  that  have  the 
same  structure  as  x.  A  computable  approximation  of  K*  may  be  a  way  to  characterize 
an  object  (string)  by  its  structure  class  and  a  random  parameter  that  identifies  the  object 
within  the  class. 


Such  a  distinction  is  made  more  precise  by  [Koppel-87]  who  continues  the  idea 
of  separation  between  structure  and  randomness.  He  considers  that  an  infinite  string  of 
observations  of  a  physical  phenomenon  reflects  both  a  deterministic  structure  and  a 
random  component. 

From  this  point  of  view,  a  totally  random  infinite  string  SjS  (a+b)*,  and  the 
infinite  string  S2==  aaaaa...  are  equally  uninteresting  since  Sj  has  no  structure  and 
S2  has  a  trivial  one.  The  algorithmic  information  of  the  first  is  infinite,  the  one  of 
the  second  is  almost  null.  However,  intuitively,  they  both  have  simple 
explanations:  sj  is  a  random  siring,  S2  is  a  string  of  as.  They  both  lack 
sophistication. 

In  order  to  formalize  this  intuition  consider  an  infinite  sequence  s  whose  structure 
is  to  be  discovered.  If  a  minimum  size  program  P,  and  an  infinite  sequence  d  are  found 
such  that  P(d)  =  s  and  d  is  incompressible,  then  P  contains  the  structure  of  s  and  d  con- 
tains the  random  choices  needed  to  instantiate  P  to  s.  Here  are  a  few  definitions  and 
results  from  [Koppel-87]. 

For  a  fixed  universal  Turing  machine  U,  we  write  U(P,D)  =  S  to  mean  that  the 
program  P  reads  the  input  sequence  D  and  produces  the  sequence  S.  We  also  say  that 
(P,D)  is  a  description  of  S.  The  length  n  prefix  of  S  will  be  denoted  Sp.  An  empty  pro- 
gram will  be  denoted  by  A.  It  has  0  length  and  it  is  considered  self-delimited. 
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Definition  2.3.3  The  Kolmogorov  complexity  of  S  , 

K(S)  =  min  {IPI+IDI  I  (P,D)  is  a  description  of  S) 

Definition  2.3.4  P  is  a  c-minimal  program  for  S  and    (P,D)  is  a  c-minimal 
description  of  S  iff 

IPI+IDI  <  K(S)+c 

Definition  2.3.5  c-sophistication(S)  = 

=  min{  IPI  where  (3  D)(  (P,D)  is  a  c-minimal  description  of  S  )  } 

Definition  2.3.6  P  is  a  weak-compression  program  for  S  iff 

(3  c)(V  n)(3  Dn)(  (P.Dp)  is  a  c-minimal  description  of  S^  ) 

Definition  2.3.7  A  weak  compression  program  is  a  compression  program  if 
(V  n)(  Dp.]  is  a  prefix  of  D^, ) 

Definition  2.3.8  weak-sophistication(S)  = 

=  min{  IPI  I  P  is  a  weak  compression  program  for  S  ). 

Koppel  shows  that  weak-sophistication(S)  is  defined  for  every  S. 

Definition  2.3.9  sophistication(S)  = 

=  min{  IPI  I  P  is  a  compression  program  for  S  } 

A  transcendent  string  is  one  with  nonfinite  sophistication,  that  is  with 

lim^  c-sophisticationCSp)  =  °°, 

Let  A  be  the  empty  program.  With  these  definitions,  a  string  a  is  random  iff  ( A,a) 
is  a  minimal  description  for  it,  therefore  its  sophistication  is  0.  This  entails  the  popular 
concept  of  randomness  already  expressed  in  definition  2.2.7. 

Koppel  shows  that  the  definition  of  compression  program  is  independent  of  the 
choice  of  U.  Therefore  the  compression  program  does  determine  the  structure  of  a 
string.  To  this  purpose  he  defines  the  set  Ii^(P,D,n)  of  all  k-bit  extensions  of  the  prefix 

Sn  compatible  with  a  description,  (P,D),  of  S: 

Definition  2.3.10    Let  (P,D)  be  a  description  of  an  infinite  string  S. 
Ik(P,D,n)  =  {  s  I    lsl=n+k  &  (3  x)(  s  is  a  prefix  of  U(P,DnX)  ) 

For  two  descriptions  (P,D)  and  (P',D'),  and  two  extension  sets  X=  Ij^(P,D,n)  and 
Y=  Ij^(P\D',n),  the  extent  to  which  X=Y  is  the  extent  to  which  the  two  descriptions 
determine  the  same  structure.  He  shows  that      limp..;^  (  max  {k  I  X=Y  )  )  =  «> 
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Since  all  the  above  definitions  are  based  on  a  partial  recursive  function  U,  a  min- 
imal description  cannot  be  computed  for  every  S.  However  Koppel  gives  an  enumera- 
tion algorithm  that  finds,  in  the  limit,  the  structure  of  a  string  S,  provided  that  S  is  F- 
shallow,  that  is,  the  runtime  its  compression  program  needs  to  produce  S^  is  bound  by 

F(n)  where  F  is  a  recursive  function. 

Based  on  the  above  concepts  Koppel  argues  (against  Popper's  paradigm)  that  a 
theory,  that  is  currently  held  valid,  need  not  be  refuted  by  new  data  in  order  to  be  re- 
placed. A  more  complex  theory  may  become  a  better  explanation  for  the  data,  if  it 
achieves  higher  compression. 

We  shall  use  the  concepts  developed  by  Koppel  to  make  the  following  claims: 

a)  A  short  but  non  minimal  description  (P,D)  of  a  string  still  captures  a  fragment 
of  its  structure.  A  remainder  of  structure  -  that  we  shall  call  a  residual  -  should 
be  inducible  from  the  process  of  building  minimal  descriptions  (compressing)  for 
P  andD.  (see  chapter  3) 

b)  An  agent  executing  a  random  walk  through  a  well  structured  universe  should 
be  able  to  induce  a  minimal  description  of  its  infinite  string  of  sensorial 
information.  This  description  should  separate  the  randomness  introduced  by  the 
exploratory  walk,  from  the  fixed  structure  of  that  universe,  (see  chapter  4) 
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2.4    The  Minimum  Description  Length  (MDL)  Principle 

Algorithmic  probability  can  be  used  to  translate  the  classic  Bayesian  approach  to 
hypothesis  selection.  The  resulting  MDL  principle  formalizes  the  Occam's  Razor  in- 
tuition that  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  best.  Unfonunately,  the  application  of  MDL 
requires  computable  approximations  for  the  algorithmic  complexity  K.  In  this  section 
we  review  the  derivation  of  MDL  and  some  previous  approaches  to  approximating  K. 
We  also  present  a  generalization  to  these  approximations  and  some  instances  of  the 
MDL  principle  that  we  shall  use  later. 

2.4.1  Bayesian  motivation 

A  Bayesian  approach  to  explaining  the  data  d  by  a  hypothesis  h  would  be  to 
choose  an  h  that  has  the  highest  probability  given  the  data.  That  is  to  maximize  P(hld) 
=  P(dlh)P(h)/P(d).  This  is  equivalent  to  minimizing  [  -log  P(hld)  ]. 

(a)  -log  P(hld)  =  -  log  P(dlh)  -  log  P(h)  +  log  P(d)  (Bayes) 
Since  the  last  temi  in  (a)  is  a  constant,  h  should  be  chosen  to  minimize  (b). 

(b)  ( -logP(dlh) )  +  ( -logP(h) ) 

Assume  now  that  hypotheses  are  represented  by  strings.  In  this  case  we  can  ex- 
press the  a  priori  probability  of  a  hypothesis  as 

(c)  P(h)  =  2"   ^  ^  where  K(h)  is  length  of  a  minimal  prefix  code  for  h 
Then,  the  expression  to  be  minimized  becomes 

(d)  K(h)  +  K(dlh) 

The  first  terms  of  (d)  can  be  interpreted  as  the  length  of  a  minimal  description  of 
h.  The  second  is,  literally,  the  length  of  a  minimal  program  that  needs  to  be  added  to 
a  program  for  h  in  order  to  produce  d.  It  can  be  seen  as  a  cost  of  describing  d  as  an 
instance  of  h,  but  also  as  a  measure  for  the  error  of  approximating  d  by  h.  These  inter- 
pretations entail  the  following  induction  principle: 

The  best  model  that  explains  the  data  d  is  one  that  minimizes  the  sum:  the 
description  length  of  the  mode!  plus  the  additional  information  needed  by  the 
model  in  order  to  produce  the  data.  In  other  words,  the  best  model  is  the  one  that 
provides  a  minimal  length  description  (encoding)  of  data.  It  is  an  application  of 
the  Occam's  Razor  principle  that  settles  the  debate  between  simplicity  and 
accuracy  of  the  model. 
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We  shall  later  refer  to  this  derivation  of  MDL  to  suppon  the  following  claims: 

(i)  The  choice  of  a  class  C;  to  classify  an  element  x  should  be  made  to  minimize 
the  description  of  x:  K(Ci)  +  K(xlQ).    This  will  be  used  in  section  3.5.2  as  a 
criterion  for  fragmentation. 

(ii)  The  best  generalization  from  a  single  example  x  is  its  compression  program 
p.  This  will  be  used  in  section  5.2.2  as  a  guide  for  explanation  based 
generalization. 


2.4.2  Approximations  for  Algorithmic  Complexity 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  systematic  application  of  the  MDL  principle  and  the 
algorithmic  complexity  is  the  fact  that  K  is  not  computable.  Good  approximations  are 
needed.  We  are  going  to  look  here  at  three  previous  attempts.  The  algorithmic  infor- 
mation theory  allows  us  to  present  them  in  a  uniform  way.  They  are  all  based  on  re- 
placing the  universal  Turing  machine  U  by  a  more  restrictive  one  V.  We  shall  use 
plex(s)  to  denote  a  computable  approximation  of  K(s). 

[Lempel-76]  restricted  the  programs  producing  s  to  the  class  of  finite  state  ma- 
chines. Given  some  representation  for  them,  plex(s)  is  defined  as  the  shonest  descrip- 
tion length  for  a  finite  state  machine  that  outputs  s.  It  provided  the  basis  for  their  text 
compression  algorithm. 

[Rissanen-86]  is  concerned  with  computing  complexity  of  integers,  since,  to  a 
suitable  universal  machine  all  integers  are  codes  for  partial  recursive  functions.  Let  N 
be  an  integer  and  the  string  s  its  binary  representation.  Rissanen's  complexity  is  based 
on  a  strategy  for  making  s,  self-delimiting.  This  is  how  it  works.  Resuming  the  com- 
ment of  2.2(f)  we  can  construct  a  self-delimiting  program  for  s  by  concatenating  the 
string  itself  at  the  end  of  a  self-delimiting  program  for  n,  the  length  of  s.  Carrying  this 
funher,  what  is  a  program  for  n?  One  answer  is:  a  string  representing  n  in  base  2,  con- 
catenated at  the  end  of  a  self-delimiting  program  for  log  n.  Rissanen  used  this  recurrent 
argument  to  propose  the  following  approximation  for  K(N). 

(a)  plex(N)  =  log*(N)  -i-  c  where 

(b)  log*(N)  =  log(N)  +  log(log(N))  +  log(log(log(N)))  +  ... 

(c)  c=2.865    (such  that  In=i, CO  2-P''=^^"^=l) 

[Hart-87]  shows  several  applications  of  the  MDL  principle  to  the  estimation  of 
structure.  Hart  gives  a  language  theoretic  approach  to  approximate  model  complexity. 
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He  assumes  that  every  class  of  models  is  the  language  generated  by  an  unambiguous 
grammar  and  he  equates  the  complexity  of  each  model  to  the  amount  of  information 
necessary  to  build  the  grammatical  derivation  of  the  model.  A  derivation  will  involve 
decisions  on  which  production  rules  to  apply  at  each  step.  Hart  proposes  the  complex- 
ity to  be  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  information  necessary  to  take  these  decisions.  He 
attaches  an  information  measure  I  to  each  symbol  in  the  grammar  and  gives  for  its  com- 
putation the  following  recursive  rules. 

I(A)=  0  if  A  is  a  terminal  symbol, 

I(A)=Zj^jj.I(Aj)  whenever  A  ->    AjA2...Aj.    is  applied 

I(A)=  I(Ai)-(-Ij  whenever  A  ->  A  j  I  A2 1 ...  I  Aj^  and  A  ->  Ai  is  applied 

where  Ij  =  log(k),  or  1,  =  -log(P(Ai))  if  a  probability  distribution  on  those  choices 

is  known 

Production  of  the  type  A  ->  B*  are  allowed  too,  meaning  A->  X  I  B  I  BB  I  BBB  I 
...  which  cannot  be  treated  in  a  simple  way  without  making  assumptions  about  a  prob- 
ability distribution  on  nonnegative  integers.  For  a  string  s,  plex(s)  =  I(S)  where  S  is  the 
root  node  in  the  derivation  tree  of  s. 

In  our  perspective,  a  grammar  G  can  be  seen  as  a  machine  executing  a  string  p  of 
decisions  dj,  that  controls  the  application  of  G's  productions,  and  derives  an  element 
xe  L.  If  we  take  the  length  of  each  decission  to  be  the  number  of  bits  necessary  to  en- 
code it,  then  plex(x)  =  Ij  login;)  where  dj  is  a  decision  among  n;  alternatives.  More- 
over, we  could  accept  several  derivations  for  the  same  model  m,  in  which  case  we  must 
take  the  length  of  the  shortest  one. 

plex(x)  =  min  {  Ijldjl     where    x  =  G(p)  &  p  =  did2...dn  } 


Example  2.4.1  There  are  regularities  that  will  be  systematically  ignored  in  this 
approach.  They  are  those  exhibited  by  the  structure  of  the  sequence  p.  Take  for  exam- 
ple a  grammar  that  generates  Lisp  expressions 

S  ->  A  S  I  (  S  )  I  e 
A->  a      lb       I  c 

The  expressions 

ei  =  (aaaaaaa) 

62  =  ((((((({))))))) ) 
e3  =  (  a  (  b  a  )  ( (  c  ) ) ) 
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will  have  the  same  complexity  since  they  involve  the  same  amount  of  decission. 
However  e  J  and  62  each  use  the  same  production  7  times,  hence  they  are  'simpler'  than 
63  by  an  absolute  standard.  In  fact  each  of  them  can  be  generated  by  a  simpler  gram- 
mar. 

.{.    4.    4. 

A  way  to  capture  these  second  degree  regularities  would  be  to  combine  Hart's 
measure  with  a  similar  one  applied  on  the  program  p  itself.  This  would  be  in  the  spirit 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  Rissanen  for  integers.  The  task  is  to  defme  a  grammar  that 
covers  both  levels:  the  data  and  the  program,  that  is,  the  derivation  tree. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  use  plex(x)  instead  ofK(x),  and  accept  the  restricted  class 
of  computations,  introduced  by  it,  as  an  implicit  bias. 
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2.5  Unification  of  learning  and  problem  solving 

To  end  this  presentation  of  the  algorithmic  information  theory,  let  us  present  a 
possible  application,  then  try  to  discuss  it.  [Solomonoff-86,90]  attempts  to  use  algo- 
rithmic probability  as  an  all-encompassing  approach  to  learning  and  problem  solving. 
His  method  is  to  encode  all  relevant  knowledge  in  probability  distributions.  He  shows 
that  they  can  both  guide  problem  solving,  and  encode  the  acquired  experience.  He  con- 
siders two  very  general  problems  and  shows  that  many  specific  problems  of  AI  re- 
search are  instances  of  those.  Here  they  are  (Lj  Iq  are  alphabets,  R  is  the  set  of  real 
numbers): 

(i)  Inversion.  Given  M:Ii*->L2*  and  S€L2*,  find,  in  minimum  time,  an  xgZj* 
such  that  M(x)=s 

(ii)  Time  limited  optimization.  Given  M:Li*->R,  find,  within  a  time  limit  T, 
an  X6  Li*  such  that  M(x)  is  maximum 

Note  the  generality  of  the  above  formulations.  For  example,  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  proof  P  for  a  theorem  T  given  the  axioms  A  can  be  cast  as  an  instance  of  (i).  As- 
sume that  we  have  a  program  M  that  checks  whether  P  is  a  proof  for  T.  Then  M(A,T,P) 
is  a  boolean  function  and  proving  T  is  equivalent  to  finding  a  string  P  such  that 
M(A,T,P)=true.  Also,  many  problems  that  can  be  formulated  as  a  search  for  a  best  so- 
lution can  be  cast  as  instances  of  (ii).  For  example  finding  a  function  from  a  given  class 
that  best  fits  a  set  of  examples  is  an  instance  of  (ii). 

Solomonoff  uses  a  generate  and  test  approach  based  on  an  enumerative  proce- 
dure from  [Levin-73].  This  requires,  for  all  strings  xeZj*,  the  knowledge  of  two  quan- 
tities: 

p(x)  -  the  probability  that  candidate  x  be  a  solution  to  the  problem 

t(x)  -  the  time  (number  of  computation  steps)  necessary  to  test  the  candidate  x. 

The  use  of  the  above  knowledge  can  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  game.  We  are  given  an 
infinite  series  of  bets  that  are  to  be  tried  sequentially  in  order  to  win  some  constant 
prize.  For  each  bet  x,  p(x)  is  the  probability  of  x  to  be  the  winning  bet,  and  t(x)  is  the 
cost  of  betting  on  x.  A  bet  that  fails  cannot  be  tried  again.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
betting  until  one  bet  succeeds.  In  order  to  minimize  the  cost  of  winning,  one  has  to  try 
the  bets  in  the  ascending  order  of  t(x)/p(x). 

Note  that,  without  any  previous  experiments,  the  time  values  t(x)  cannot  be 
known.  However  algorithm  2.5.1  is  a  good  approximation  of  this  betting  procedure. 
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Algorithm 

2.5.1 

Set  a  small 

time  limit  T. 

Loop 

For  all  candidates  x  with  l/p(x)  <  T  do 

Test 

X  by  running  it  at  most  p(x)T  steps  (to 

ensure 

that  t(x)/p(x) 

<T) 

If  a  solution  has  been  found,  then  stop 

Set  T  <- 

2T  and  continue  the  loop 

Solomonoff  shows  that  if  there  is  a  fastest  solution  xq,  and  all  information  neces- 
sary to  solve  the  problem  is  expressed  in  the  probability  distribution  p,  then  the  above 
method  will  take  at  most  2t(xo)/p(xo)  to  solve  the  problem. 

Obviously,  a  problem  solver  with  no  experience  has  no  knowledge  of  p(x)  either. 
The  probability  can  first  be  approximated  as  p(x)=ISir  .  Once  we  have  a  problem-so- 
lution pair  PS,  we  have  to  include  this  knowledge  into  the  probability  distribution  (d). 
Here  Solomonoff  is  sketchy.  He  says  that  the  ensemble  (d,PS)  has  to  be  compressed 
and  newer,  shorter  codes  should  be  derived  for  the  operators  x.  The  new  distribution 
will  be  derived  from  the  length  of  those  new  codes.  He  also  notes  that  compression  is 
a  time  limited  optimization  problem,  therefore  the  same  principles  can  be  applied  to  it. 
He  gives  some  simple  examples  that  do  not  seem  to  illuminate  the  general  picture.  In 
the  remainder  of  this  section  we  present  our  perspective  on  this  subject. 

4.  4.  4. 

Investigations.  We  proceed  now  a  few  steps  further,  and  try  to  make  some  de- 
tails a  little  more  explicit  than  they  are  presented  in  the  papers  referenced  above.  Mean- 
while, we  shall  point  to  some  difficulties  involved,  and  we  shall  also  draw  some  inter- 
esting conclusions. 

First,  let  us  take  a  close  look  at  inversion  problems.  Let  us  say  that  the  solutions 
we  are  looking  for  are  strings  over  an  alphabet  A.  Following  Solomonoff  we  shall  call 
these  strings  operators.  Given  a  problem  p,  and  the  recursive  predicate  Solution,  we 
have  to  find  an  operator  s€  A*  such  that  Solution(s,p). 

The  algorithm  2.5.1  presumes  a  probability  distribution  on  operators.  Let  us 
make  some  assumptions  on  the  source  of  that  distribution.  Assume  that  we  have  some 
experience  at  this  type  of  problems,  having  solved  some  of  them  in  the  past.  That  ex- 
perience embodies  the  knowledge  of  previous  solution-problem  pairs: 
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(1)  Exp  =   {  [Sj,  pjl  I  SolutionCSj,  pj)  } 

Then,  our  problem-solving  experience  may  be  expressed  as  a  function  E  that 
takes  a  body  of  experience  and  a  new  problem  and  returns  a  probability  distribution  on 
operators,  an  educated  guess  on  their  chances  to  solve  the  new  problem: 

(2)  E(Exp,  pncw>  Si)  =  P(Si) 

Learning  is  constructing  a  program  for  E.  How  is  this  possible?  Let  us  first  clarify 
what  is  P(si).  We  have  to  assume  a  representation  for  Exp  where  each  past  problem  and 

its  solution  are  expressed  as  strings.  Although  we  defined  Exp  as  a  set,  the  temporal 
order  of  the  problems  may  matter.  (For  example,  teachers  frequently  follow  a  problem 
by  a  related  one.)  So  let  Exp  be  represented  by  a  string  description  d(Exp)  that  consists 
of  a  concatenation  of  descriptions  of  past  problem-solution  pairs: 

(3)  d(Exp)  =  d(pi)  sj  . . .  d(pn)  Sn    where  indices  reflect  the  temporal  order 

In  order  to  simplify  the  notation  we  shall  assume  that  p  stands  for  d(p),  a  string 
description  of  the  problem  p,  and  we  shall  rewrite  d(Exp)  as  pi  Sj  .  .  .  p^  s^ 

Then,  proposing  an  educated  guess  for  the  solution  to  a  new  problem  Png^^  is  re- 
duced to  the  following  induction  problem:  Which  se  A*  is  the  best  continuation  for 
the  string  d(Exp)  p^^w  "^  Within  the  algorithmic  complexity  framework,  and  similar  to 
the  one  in  section  2.1,  an  answer  to  this  question  should  be  based  on  the  probability 

(4)  P(s  I  d(Exp)  pnevv )  =  P(  d(Exp)  Pn^^  s  )  /  P(  d(Exp)  p^&vj )       or 

(5)  P(s  I  d(Exp)  pnew  )  -  2  -  '^^  ^^'^P)  Pnew  ^  >  "^  K(  d(Exp)  p^^^  ) 

But  this  is  precisely  what  E  should  compute  if  K  were  recursive.  Hence,  a  pro- 
gram for  E  will  be  one  able  to  compress  the  following  strings 

di  =pi  Si  .  .  .  Pn  SnPncw 
d2  =  Pi  Si  .  .  .PnSnPncwS 

If  we  assume  now  that  plex(x)  is  an  approximation  for  K(x)  that  reflects  our  cur- 
rent compression  skills,  then,  a  program  for  E  will  be 

(6)  E(Exp,p„,^.s)  =  2P"^''(dl)-Plex(d2) 
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Discussion  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  characterization  spring  from  compar- 
ing the  resulting  distribution  to  the  one  prescribed  by  intuition  in  some  special  cases: 

a)  How  good  will  this  guess  be  when  s  is  the  actual  solution  of  Ppe^v"^  Let  us  con- 
sider the  ideal  case  where  we  have  a  perfect  method  to  generate  solutions  from  prob- 
lems. This  is  equivalent  to  having  a  function  f  with  the  property 

(Vp)  Solution(f(p),p) 

Having  f*,  a  program  for  f,  and  using  the  prefix  code  property  of  descriptions, 
allows  us  to  construct  a  simple  program  g*,  such  that 

g*(f*  Pi  .  .  .  Pn  Pnew)      =  dj  =  pj  f(pi)  .  .  .  Pp  f(Pn)  Pnew 

g*(f*  Pi  .  .  .  Pn  Pnew  1)  =  di  =  P]  f(Pl)  •  ■  •  Pn  f(Pn)  Pnew  f(Pnew) 


Letd  =  g*f*pi  .  .  .pnP 


new 


K(d  1)  -  K(d)  =  K(d)  +  K(lld)  -  K(d)  =  K(lld)  <  K(l)  =  1  <=>  P(s)  -  2  ^^^'^ ' 
K(dl)>2-1 

Remember,  however,  that  the  above  inequalities  involve  an  implicit  constant 
term.  Still,  we  conclude  that  a  perfect  solution  will  be  presented  as  a  highly  probable 
guess. 

b)  The  predicate  Solution  should  be  accessible  to  algorithm  2.5.1  only  as  an  or- 
acle. If  we  assume  the  contrary,  we  can  easily  build  the  program  f*  mentioned  above 
out  of  the  program  for  Solution  and  a  simple  enumeration.  This  implies  that  we  have  a 
fairly  short  program  that,  although  long  to  run,  can  compute  s  out  of  Ppcw  regardless 
of  any  experience. 

c)  If  s  was  the  solution  to  a  past  problem,  it  will  receive  a  fairly  high  probability, 
regardless  of  its  relevance  to  Pncw-  "^his  is  because,  using  an  experience  of  n  problems, 
s  can  be  identified  and  copied  at  the  end  of  the  string  dj  by  a  program  that  incorporates 
n,  and  thus,  of  length  log(n)  -i-O(l). 

d)  The  evaluation  of  plex(di)  suggests  that  each  new  problem  should  cause  a 
complete  recompression  (therefore  a  reorganization)  of  the  entire  previous  experience. 
In  a  practical  setting,  this  is  unlikely.  If  the  experience  is  large,  only  its  structure  (see 
section  2.3)  is  likely  to  be  kept  and  the  random  part  discarded.  This  will  make  complete 
recompression  impossible. 
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e)  One  possible  compression  of  experience  may  take  place  through  discovery  and 
construction  of  common  problem  features  and  common  operator  features.  Common 
features  will  define  problem  and  operator  types.  Statistical  correlation  of  problem  and 
operator  types  will  allow  compressing  experience  into  rules  like: 

If  Pney^  is  of  problem-type  A,  and  s  is  of  operator-type  B,  than  assign  to  P(s)  a 
value  based  on  P(BIA). 

In  this  case,  the  simplest  accumulation  of  experience  consists  in  reevaluation  of 
the  correlations.  A  better  one  will  involve  construction  of  new  features,  therefore  of 
new  types. 

4.  4.  ^ 

Now  let  us  concentrate  on  how  the  new  solution  becomes  experience.  We  pro- 
pose an  algorithm  based  on  repeating  indefinitely  the  following  two  steps: 


Algorithm  2.5.2 

Loop 

(1.  Solve) 

Let  problempcw  be  the  new  training  problem. 

Use  ECproblempcw)  'o  enumerate  operators  and  algorithm  2.5.1  to  solve  it. 

Let  operatoq  be  the  solution  thus  obtained. 

(2.  Learn) 

Let  compression_problem  =  "description(E),  problem^g^,  operatorj" 
Use  E(compression_problem)  to  enumerate  operators  and  algorithm  2.5.1 

to  solve  it. 
Let  operatorj.  be  the  solution  thus  obtained. 
Apply  operator]^  to  compression_problem  to  obtain  the  new  definition  of  E 


To  the  above  algorithm  we  would  like  to  add  the  following  remarks. 

(1 )  Learning  learning.  Both  parts  of  the  loop  contain  problem  solving  activities, 
but  only  the  first  one  is  incorporated  into  E.  For  the  compression  ability  to  evolve,  the 
solution  to  the  (2. Learn)  problem  should  be  learned  in  its  turn.  The  basic  strategy, 
Leam(Solve),  would  change  to  Learn(Learn(Solve)),  Leam(Leam(Leam(Solve))), 
etc. 
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(2)  Unsupervised  learning.  The  learner  starts  with  an  initial  set  of  operators 
powerful  enough  to  solve  both  the  external  problems  and  the  internal  compression 
problems.  Sequences  of  operators  that  are  assigned  new,  higher  probabilities  -  i.e.  are 
compressed  into  shoner  codes  -  will  become  new  operators.  But  this  creation  of  new 
concepts  depends  on  a  careful  training  that  presents  simple  problems  first,  to  prompt 
the  learning  of  simple  new  operators  and  continues  to  progressively  build  on  those. 
This  way,  the  time,  necessary  for  one  run  through  the  loop  above,  will  be  approximate- 
ly constant.  However,  in  a  more  natural  setting  where  there  is  no  trainer,  the  program 
can  be  changed  to  select  problems  at  random  and  attempt  to  solve  them  for  a  predeter- 
mined time  interval  (patience,  attention  span  ?).  A  problem  that  times  out  is  dropped. 
With  a  fair  distribution  of  problems,  the  hierarchy  of  concepts  will  should  develop. 

(3)  Cooperation  of  learning  and  solving.  In  Algorithm  2.5.2  the  function  E  has 
a  minimal  interaction  with  the  solver  (Alg.  2.5.1).  E  produces  the  next  operator  se- 
quence, the  solver  tries  it  and  responds  with  "yes"  or  "no".  Assume  that  the  solver  is 
using  the  operator  string  as  a  sequence  of  search  steps.  With  no  experience,  all  opera- 
tors will  be  more  or  less  equiprobable  and  shorter  sequences  will  be  tried  before  longer 
ones.  Later,  though,  some  successful  longer  sequences  should  acquire  higher  probabil- 
ities through  compression.  Therefore  the  searches  should  evolve  from  breadth  first  to- 
wards best  first. 

Still,  while  one  problem  is  tried,  no  learning  occurs,  since  there  is  no  solution  yet. 
This  can  be  changed  by  mixing  the  two  steps  Solve  and  Learn.  One  thing  to  be  learned 
this  way  is,  for  example,  that  no  operator  sequence  will  succeed  if  a  prefix  of  it  failed 
before.  The  function  E  will  be  able  to  compute  the  chances  of  operators  depending  on 
a  particular  stage  of  the  search  instead  of  probabilities  dependent  on  the  entire  problem. 

(4)  Physics  and  mathematics.  We  can  imagine  ever  more  elaborate  ways  of 
constructing  operators,  from  operator  schemata  to  type  theories.  Assigning  the  right 
codes  to  new  operators  will  depend  on  studying  their  general  properties.  For  once, 
many  of  the  generated  operators  may  be  equivalent.  A  theory  able  to  entail  such  equiv- 
alences would  contribute  to  both  Solve  and  Learn.  Building  such  a  theory  would  re- 
quire study  of  operator  properties  independent  of  particular  instances  of  operator  ap- 
plication, like  equivalence  and  subsumption,  and  would  resemble  mathematics. 

A  number  of  researchers  [Lenat-78,83,84],  [Haase-87,88],  [Shen-90]  attempted 
to  automated  this  type  of  investigation.  From  their  approaches  resulted  two  require- 
ments of  discovery  systems:  (a)  a  criterion  for  focussing  on  new  concepts  and  (b)  a  cri- 
terion for  evaluating  them.  The  context  outlined  above  naturally  supplies  both,  (a)  Op- 
erators that  solve  problems  are  candidate  objects  for  study,  (b)  Useful  concepts  will  be 
those  that  are  assigned  short  codes  (high  probabilities)  since  their  impact  on  compres- 
sion is  explained  by  their  large  applicability.  To  conclude,  we  can  distinguish  between 
two  aspects  of  learning:  physics  -  learning  domain  dependent  regularities  -,  and  math- 
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ematics  -  learning  general  properties  of  the  new  description  language  elements  that  al- 
low manipulation  of  descriptions.  We  shall  motivate  this  in  the  context  of  constructive 
induction,  in  section  5.3. 

4.   4.  4. 

In  conclusion,  a  theory  to  explain  learning  in  the  context  of  problem  solving  at 
this  level  of  generality  and  elegance,  should  be  extremely  attractive.  It  may  hold  the 
promise  to  unify  many  aspects  of  these  activities,  that  were  studied  separately.  It  may 
offer  important  insights  into  any  computational  model  of  accumulation  of  experience. 
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3.  Creation  of  Elements  For  A  Private  Language 

This  chapter  will  focus  on  induction  problems  and  algorithms  based  on  the  MDL 
principle  and  will  consider  only  algorithms  that  passively  accept  an  infinite  string  from 
an  unknown  generator. 

We  formalize  here  the  concepts  of  regularity,  partial  models,  and  complete  mod- 
els, all  centered  around  the  concern  for  compressed  encoding.  We  show  that  a  measure 
for  compression  offers  good  guidance  against  over  generalization  in  induction  from 
positive  examples.  We  discuss  model  refinement  and  convergence. 

Then,  we  introduce  Finite  Memory  Models,  finite  automata  with  a  vector  repre- 
sentation for  states.  Although  they  do  not  have  more  recognizing  power  than  finite  au- 
tomata, they  can  express  more  regularities.  They  are  incrementally  inducible  with  the 
algorithms  mentioned  above,  and  will  prove  a  useful  class  for  the  next  chapter. 

Finally,  we  define  Libraries  as  collections  of  partial  models.  We  discuss  induc- 
tion of  Libraries  and  its  relation  to  clustering  algorithms.  We  introduce  then  the  con- 
cept of  basic  regularity  as  building  block  for  hierarchical  structures.  We  show  how  ba- 
sic regularities  can  be  identified  by  local  maxima  of  compressibility  as  a  function  of 
model  complexity.  This  allow  us  to  define  stepwise  induction  as  a  general  strategy  for 
avoiding  the  intractability  of  certain  induction  problems. 

4*  4*  4* 

So  far,  we  have  looked  at  algorithmic  information  theory  as  an  unbiased  way  to 
describe  the  structure  present  in  data.  This  is  what  a  completely  passive  learner  can 
hope  to  perceive,  without  a  priori  information,  in  the  data  presented  to  it.  It  has  been 
argued  [Fodor-75]  that  an  innate  language  of  thought  must  be  postulated  for  any  intel- 
ligent agent  in  order  to  make  possible  the  acquisition  of  namral  language.  This  sparked 
a  long  debate  about  what  cognitive  abilities  should  be  postulated  before  any  learning 
becomes  possible. 

We  shall  resume  this  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter.  In  this  one  we 
start  looking  at  an  abstract,  computational  model  of  learner  -  an  algorithm  that  only 
reads  an  infinite  string  of  data,  but  we  continue,  in  the  next  chapter  with  more  natural 
models  of  learning  agents  that  can  perceive  and  act  on  a  well  defined  environment.  In 
the  process,  we  sketch  how  a  private  language  vocabulary  might  emerge. 

One  could  claim  that  learning  is  already  a  quality  of  any  evolutionary  scenario  of 
life  development,  since  cenain  stable  features  of  the  environment  are  selecting  certain 
individuals  from  a  population.  Assume  that  every  new  generation  introduces  some  ran- 
dom variations  from  the  previous  one.  A  selection  means  eliminating  some  of  this  ini- 
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tial  variety.  What  does  this  mean  in  the  framework  surveyed  in  the  previous  chapter? 
Only  individuals  adapted  to  some  environmental  constraints  survive.  Therefore,  as  a 
result  of  selection,  some  of  the  environmental  information  is  shared  by  the  surviving 
population.  In  other  words,  selection  entails  a  loss  of  algorithmic  information. 

This  seems  to  contradict  the  intuition  that  the  complexity  of  life-forms  increases 
during  evolution.  As  they  reflect  more  of  the  stable  environmental  constraints,  the  life 
architectures  become  less  random  and  their  algorithmic  complexity  should  indeed  de- 
crease. On  the  other  hand,  their  amount  of  structure,  that  is,  their  sophistication  in- 
creases, and  this  is  perceived  as  growing  organization. 

At  an  individual  level,  one  could  equally  claim  that  classical  conditioning  is  a 
simple  prototype  of  learning,  since  it  associates  a  specific  response  to  a  specific  stim- 
ulus. However,  unless  the  presentations  of  the  stimulus  are  always  identical,  a  theory 
of  learning  has  to  explain  how  does  an  agent  develop  the  ability  to  identify  the  presence 
of  a  cenain  stimulus  in  a  large  variety  of  situations.  Two  standard  ways  to  attacked  this 
problem  are: 

-  by  making  the  stimulus  explicit  in  the  presentation  of  data,  that  is  by  providing 
the  learning  algorithm  with  a  recursive  predicate  to  detect  the  presence  of 
stimulus; 

-  by  providing  a  training  sequence  (data  items  marked  '-(-'  or  '-'  for  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  stimulus  respectively)  and  a  class  functions  computable  from 
the  data  items  guaranteed  to  contain  a  stimulus  detection  predicate. 

In  the  absence  of  either  detection  predicate,  or  training  sequence,  a  learning  al- 
gorithm can  still  search  for  something  in  data:  its  intrinsic  regularities,  i.e.  its  structure. 
This  approach  is  perfectly  compatible  with  assisted  learning  too,  since  one  of  the  reg- 
ularities of  a  training  sequence  is  the  stable  correlation  between  the  presence/absence 
of  stimulus  and  the  accompanying  '-(-'  or  '-'  marks.  The  research  in  induction,  in  anal- 
ogy and  in  unsupervised  concept  formation  is  relevant  here.  Since  the  progress  of 
learning  cannot  be  checked  against  a  training  sequence,  the  main  criterion  guiding  that 
research  is  the  ability  to  predict  features  of  future  data. 

An  interesting  example,  from  our  point  of  view  of  discovering  intrinsic  structure 
in  data,  is  presented  in  [Gentner-83].  In  order  to  find  an  unbiased  way  to  determine  a 
possible  analogy  between  two  logical  theories,  the  author  deliberately  ignores  the  in- 
terpretation of  different  predicates,  and  considers,  from  a  purely  syntactical  perspec- 
tive, the  graph  constructed  from  terms  and  binary  and  higher  arity  predicates.  An  iso- 
morphism identified  between  such  graphs  induces  an  analogy  between  the  domains  of 
the  corresponding  theories. 
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Certainly,  unsupervised  learning  can  be  seen  as  induction  of  a  partially  recursive 
function  that  can  generate  the  infinite  sequence  of  data,  after  seeing  a  long  enough  pre- 
fix of  it.  Presented  this  way  the  problem  is,  at  best,  intractable.  In  this  chapter  we  pro- 
pose a  model  of  learning  in  which  regularities  discovered  in  data  are  accumulated  and 
possibly  revised  in  a  continuous  process.  The  result  will  be  a  dictionary  of  basic  con- 
cepts, necessary  constituent  terms  for  any  theory  that  attempts  to  account  for  the  entire 
sequence. 

The  language  in  which  learning  takes  place,  that  is  the  set  of  formulae  that  con- 
stitute the  search  space  of  the  learning  algorithm  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  poten- 
tially limiting  bias.  If  it  is  too  restrictive,  it  may  not  be  able  to  express  certain  concepts. 
If  it  is  too  rich  -  for  example  the  entire  set  of  recursively  enumerable  functions  -  induc- 
tion becomes  intractable.  [Utgoff-84]  showed  that  one  can  start  with  a  small  bias  and 
presented  several  methods  to  add  elements  to  the  language  when  they  become  neces- 
sary. 

We  are  obviously  dealing  with  the  same  problem  of  finding  or  constructing  the 
appropriate  bias  -  or  language  -  to  express  the  regularities  in  data.  However,  we  shall 
investigate  the  following  approach: 

Start  with  a  very  rich  bias. 

Identify  a  basic  conceptual  level  able  to  capture  the  simplest  regularities  in  data. 

Use  those  concepts  as  primitive  elements  to  construct  higher  level  concepts. 

We  shall  also  show  that  a  first  learning  stage  can  take  place  in  a  simple  language, 
but  the  results  of  this  stage  can  be  funher  combined  through  composition  and  recursion 
in  order  to  express  more  complex  concepts. 
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3.1  Representations  and  Regularities 

Induction  problems  are  usually  concerned  with  strings  of  symbols.  Yet  the 
knowledge  acquired  is  not  only  about  strings.  Let  us  assume  that  learning  of  any  object 
proceeds  via  a  string  representation  of  it.  This  entails  the  existence  of  a  domain  D  con- 
taining the  objects  of  study  and  a  set  of  expressions  (descriptions)  that  are  strings  over 
an  alphabet  Z,  They  are  linked  through  the  representation  mapping 

(1)  r:I*->D. 

We  expect  a  description  to  contain  all  relevant  information  that  the  learning  al- 
gorithm is  supposed  to  discover.  Precisely,  for  every  relevant  predicate  P  over  objects 
in  D,  there  must  be  a  predicate  Q  over  strings  of  Z*  such  that 

(2)  (VseI*)(Q(s)<=>P(r(s))). 

Q  represents  P  and  is  the  regularity  that  has  to  be  learned. 

The  learning  algorithm  may  be  given  some  a  priori  knowledge  about  the  repre- 
sentation. For  example  it  may  know  that  the  infinite  presentation  of  data  it  is  looking 
at  consists  of  sets  of  tuples.  This  is  in  fact  equivalent  with  endowing  the  algorithm  with 
knowledge  of  the  syntax  for  sets  of  tuples  representation.  The  data  presentation  may 
look  like  this 

(3)  {[b,b,b]  [b,a,a,al}{(b,b]  [b,a,a]  [b,a,b]  [b,b,a]){[b,a,b,b]  [b,b,a,a]  [b,b,a,b]}  ... 

The  given  syntax  will  allow  the  algorithm  to  focus  on  the  objects  represented  by 
it  -  the  set  of  tuples  -  and,  after  parsing,  to  ignore  the  constructor  characters  {,  },  [,  ], 
and  ,.  Without  any  a  priori  knowledge  the  algorithm  will  be  bound  to  work  at  the 
level  of  strings  of  S*,  attempting  to  discover  relationships  between  substring  like  {[a 
and  ,a,b].  In  this  case,  one  of  the  regularities  to  be  discovered  is  the  syntax  of  the 
sets  of  tuples  representation. 

However,  once  a  certain  syntactic  regularity  has  been  detected,  the  representation 
layer  induced  by  it  can  be  stripped,  and  learning  may  continue  on  the  objects  represent- 
ed by  it.  They,  in  turn,  may  be  the  constituents  of  another  representation.  For  example, 
in  (3)  the  sets  of  tuples  could  be  sets  of  consecutive  binary  numbers  where  a  stands  for 
0  and  b  stands  for  1.  (More  about  it  in  section  3.6  where  this  procedure  is  called  step- 
wise induction.) 

We  imagine  the  learning  algorithm  as  being  passively  fed  a  (potentially  infinite) 
string  produced  by  an  unknown  generator  G.  We  call  such  an  algorithm  passive  be- 
cause it  can  only  request  the  next  symbol  from  the  generator.  Later  we  shall  also  con- 
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sider  active  algorithms  that  can  act  on  G,  affecting  its  behavior.  Since  the  algorithm 
has  access  only  to  the  strings  in  Z*  but  not  to  objects  in  D,  we  conclude  that  the  mean- 
ing attached  the  strings  by  the  mapping  r  will  elude  it  forever.  An  active  algorithm, 
though,  can  simulate  the  acquisition  of  meaning  by  relating  its  actions  to  regularities 
perceived  in  G's  behavior.  (More  about  it  in  chapter  4) 

The  approaches  to  learning  that  we  shall  talk  about  are  not  confined  to  presenta- 
tions of  strings.  They  depend  rather  on  the  existence  of  compositional  structures  and 
the  ability  to  define  and  analyze  substructures.  [Van  Gelder-90]  makes  the  point  that 
representations  need  not  be  concatenative  in  order  to  be  compositional.  Representa- 
tions obtained  through  concatenation  have  a  special  property:  The  expression  for  a 
composite  structure  physically  contains  the  expressions  of  its  constituents.  For  exam- 
ple, in  (3)  above,  the  string  for  the  set  of  tuples  {  [b,b,b]  [b,a,a,a]  }  contains  the  expres- 
sions of  the  two  tuples  as  substrings. 

Contrast  this  with  Godel  numbers.  They  are  an  example  of  compositional  repre- 
sentation that  is  not  concatenative.  Compositionality  only  requires  a  way  to  aggregate 
two  expressions,  and  a  way  to  uniquely  retrieve  them  from  the  result.  Neural  network 
architectures  have  been  criticized  for  not  supporting  concatenative  representations. 
However,  the  above  paper  presents  a  few  that  support  compositional  representations. 
Therefore,  we  perceive  the  concepts  developed  here  as  applicable  to  the  connectionist 
paradigm  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  although  we  discuss  regularities  of  strings,  we  do  not  restrict  the 
generality  of  our  theory. 
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3.2  Models  and  Codes 

We  shall  give  now  a  precise  definition  for  the  idea  of  regularity.  Without  loss  of 
generality,  we  assume  that  all  objects  that  we  deal  with  accept  descriptions  that  can  be 
reduced  to  strings.  For  two  strings  s,  s'  we  shall  write  s  c  s'  when  s  is  a  prefix  of  s'. 
Let  C  and  S  be  sets  of  strings.  The  strings  in  S  are  descriptions  of  objects.  The  strings 
in  C  will  be  called  codes.  We  adopt  here  the  concept  of  process  defined  in  [Koppel- 
89]. 

Definition  3.2. 1  A  process  is  a  function  m  :  C  ->  S  with  the  following  propeny: 

(1)  clcc2  =>  m(cl)cm(c2) 

Processes  provide  plausible  explanations  for  strings.  Assume  that  we  found  a 
function  m  and  a  code  string  c  to  generate  the  prefix  s^,  of  length  n,  of  an  infinite  string 

s.  That  is  m(c)  =  Sj,.  This  generative  explanation  for  Sp  should  be  consistent  with  the 
next  character  of  s  or  the  next  larger  prefix  Sp+j,  that  is,  we  should  be  able  to  see  s^  and 
Sn+1  ^s  generated  by  the  same  process.  Therefore  we  should  only  have  to  add  a  frag- 
ment c'  to  the  code  c  in  order  to  generate  Sn+j:  m(cc')  =  Sp+i.  This  is  why  the  function 
m  has  to  be  a  process. 

We  only  consider  processes  from  a  well  specified  class  M.  This  will  enable  us  to 
associate,  to  every  process  m,  a  positive  complexity  measure  plex(m)  in  order  to  ap- 
proximate the  algorithmic  complexity  K(m).  In  some  cases  we  shall  relax  plex(m)  to 
be  simply  the  length  of  a  description  of  m  according  to  a  given  syntax.  For  example  for 
a  finite  automaton  m,  we  shall  take  plex(m)  to  be  the  number  of  edges  in  the  transition 
graph. 

Definition  3.2.2  A  model  for  a  string  s  is  a  process  that  is  able  to  compress  some 
fragments  { Wj )  of  the  string  s,  into  the  code  strings  { Cj } .  That  is,  a  process 

satisfying  the  following  conditions 

(2)  m(Cj)  =  w, 

(3)  Zlwjl  >  plex(m)  +  Ilcjl 

We  shall  say  that  a  model  captures  a  regularity  of  the  string  s. 

Definition  3.2.3    parses(m,w)  <=>  3  c  e  C  such  that    m(c)=s  and  w  c  s 

Definition  3.2.4    code(m,w)  =  min  {  c  I  w  c  m(c)  } 
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For  a  prefix  w  parsed  by  m  we  measure  the  compression  performance  by  the  gain 
and  the  compression  factor: 

Definition  3.2.5  gain^(m)  =    Iwl  -  ( Id  -i-  plex(m) ) 

Definition  3.2.6  press^(m)  =  gain^(m)  /  Iwl 

Definition  3.2.7  A  complete  model  for  a  string  is  one  that  parses  the  entire  string. 
A  partial  model  is  one  that  accounts  only  for  some  fragments  of  the  string. 
(For  example,  the  rule  aah  is  always  followed  by  bbab  or  bbb  is  a  partial  model) 

Definition  3.2.8  A  complete  model  that  achieves  the  maximum  compression 
represents  a  complete  regularity.  It  is  a  compression  program  and,  consequently, 
it  reduces  the  data  s  to  a  random  code  string  c.  All  other  models  represent  parn'a/ 
regularities. 

The  above  definitions  are  quite  clear  for  finite  strings.  For  an  infinite  string  we 
can  have  only  candidate  complete  models  that  parsed  the  prefix  seen  so  far.  They  may 
eventually  turn  out  to  be  partial  models.  We  can  extend  the  definition  of  gain  and  press 
to  partial  models  m  of  a  finite  string  s. 

Example  3.2. 1 .  Let  s  be  a  string  in  {0,1 }  *  where  the  i  position  is  1  if  i  is  prime 
and  0  otherwise.  Here  are  three  models  for  it: 

nij  enumerates  the  prime  numbers.  It  can  generate  the  entire  string.  It  is  a  com- 
plete model,  but  also  a  complete  regularity  since  it  captures  the  entire  structure  of  s. 
There  is  no  random  component  to  s,  thus  mj  reduces  s  to  a  null  code  string. 

m2  produces  a  0  in  position  i,  if  i  is  even,  and  uses  a  code  string  in  {0,1  }*  to  de- 
termine what  to  produce  in  odd  positions.  This  is  a  complete  model  that  captures  only 
a  partial  regularity. 

m3  only  predicts  that  every  1  in  s  is  followed  by  a  0,  except  for  the  first  2  posi- 
tions. This  is  a  partial  model.  It  cannot  parse  the  entire  string  but  only  the  10  sequences. 

4*  ♦  4» 

A  partial  model  can  always  be  extended  to  a  complete  one  by  the  addition  of  the 
identity  function.  Let  m  be  a  panial  model.  We  can  associate  to  m  a  complete  model 
m'  that  compresses  only  those  substrings  of  s  that  m  can  parse  and  leaves  the  rest  un- 
changed. Let  a  parsing  of  the  string  s  by  the  model  m  be  defined  by 
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Definition  3.2.9       par.sing(s,m)  = 

a  disjoint  set  {  w  I  w  substrings  of  s  &    parses(m,w)  } 

For  example  if  s  =  uiWiU2W2U3,  and  {wi,W2}  is  a  parsing(s,m),  then  the  code  for 
this  parsing  will  be  U1C1U2C2U3  where  Ci=code(m,Wi).  Now  we  can  define  a  gain  and 
compression  factor  for  m  on  s  by  considering  the  best  parsing: 

Definition  3.2.10    press  (m)  = 

(  max  {  2L^  in  p  (Iwi  -  lcode(m,w)l)  I  p  is  a  parsing(s,m)  }  -  plex(m) )  /  Isl 

Note  that,  in  general,  this  measure  cannot  be  computed  incrementally,  since  there 
may  be  many  overlapping  parsings  of  s  by  a  model  m.  However,  a  suboptimal  incre- 
mental algorithm  is  possible  if  we  have  a  parsing  procedure  m  that  computes  one  of 
the  inverses  of  m. 


Procedure  ni'' 

Given  a  prefix  s 

we  can  enumerate  code  strings  in  order  to  find  those  C={c; }  such  that  m(c-)=s  . 

Once  those  are  found,  we  use  the  fact  that  m  is  a  process,  and  we  repeate  the 
following: 

Read  the  next  character  a  of  s. 

For  every  c-  in  C 

Search  all  continuations  [c--]  of  c-  such  that  m(c-Cjj)=s  a. 


The  procedure  m"  can  be  started  on  any  string  and,  unless  m  is  a  complete  model 
for  the  string,  it  will  fail  after  parsing  some  finite  prefix  w.  We  shall  call  this  prefix  the 
longest  parsed  prefix.  Note  however  that  this  prefix  is  the  longest  only  with  respect  to 

the  particular  inverse  that  m  computes.  The  algorithm  3.2.1  outlines  the  behavior  of 
m':  it  simply  uses  m  to  parses  as  much  as  it  can,  then  it  stans  it  again  on  the  remaining 
characters. 
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Algorithm  J.2.1 

Code  <- 

empty  string 

While  1. 

il>0    do 

Let  w  be  the  longest  parsed  prefix  of  s 

and 

c  =  code(m,w) 

Append  c  to  Code 

Remove  the  prefix  w  from  s 

While  m  cannot  parse  s 

Remove  the  first  symbol  from 

i  and 

append  it  to  Code 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  literature  concerned  with  induction  of  functions 
able  to  enumerate  a  sequence.  [Gold-78]  defined  the  identification  in  the  limit  crite- 
rion. [Blum-75]  gave  an  enumeration  algorithm  for  recursively  enumerable  functions. 
They  were  both  concerned  with  obtaining  the  'simplest'  function  that  generates  the 
string  so  they  considered  candidates  in  increasing  order  of  complexity. 

However,  we  are  interested  in  obtaining  models  that  achieve  the  highest  com- 
pressibihty,  since  they  embody  the  string's  structure.  Using  Koppel's  terminology,  we 
would  like  to  find  a  compression  program  for  the  string.  Therefore  we  are  not  interest- 
ed only  in  the  first  program  that  can  generate  the  string,  but  we  would  Uke  to  enumerate 
all  generators  in  order  to  asses  their  compression  factor.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  for  an 
infinite  string,  we  may  not  be  able  to  converge  to  a  compression  program.  What  is  per- 
ceived as  a  regularity  in  a  finite  prefix  may  eventually  be  invalidated  and  the  string  may 
turn  out  to  be  random. 

To  resume,  a  standard  enumerative  approach  has  these  two  problems: 

(a)  In  a  fixed  order  enumeration  of  hypotheses  a  function  is  rejected  as  soon  as 
it  fails  to  parse  a  prefix  of  the  string.  The  information  encoded  by  that  function's  initial 
success  is  lost.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  we  shall  consider  the  following  solutions: 

(i)  Induction  by  refinement.  We  start  with  a  small  set  of  simple  models  as 
hypotheses  and  refine  them  when  they  fail.  Let  m  be  a  candidate  model  parsing 

a  string  s.  Let  Sj^  be  the  prefix  of  s  of  length  k.  Assume  that  m  failed  at  the  k' 
symbol  of  s,  that  is  parsed  Sj^.j  but  not  Sj^.  So  m  is  a  complete  model  for  Sj,  S2, ... 
Sjj.i  but  not  for  S|j.  One  can  see  m  as  a  generalization  of  the  first  k-1  prefixes. 
We  are  looking  for  a  refinement  m'  of  m  to  be  the  simplest  model  more  complex 
than  m  that  is  complete  for  the  first  k  prefixes.  Therefore  m'  should  be  a  minimal 
generalization  of  m  and  Sj^. 
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Without  additional  assumptions  about  the  string  s,  that  is  about  the  way  the  data 
is  presented,  we  are  in  a  situation  known  as  induction  from  positive  examples. 
Section  3.3  investigates  the  general  requirements  for  this  approach  and  section 
3.4  presents  a  class  of  models  for  which  an  incremental  induction  by  refinement 
is  possible. 

(ii)  Induction  of  submodels.  We  can  relax  the  goal  of  inducing  a  complete 
model  to  the  more  modest  one  of  accumulating  a  number  of  models,  preferably 
small,  each  of  which  is  able  to  parse  some  fragments  of  the  string  and  to  compress 
them  significantly.  Eventually,  a  complete  model  could  be  constructed  by  using 
them  as  subroutines.  To  put  this  in  a  better  perspective,  an  ideal  set  of  models 
would  capture  all  the  regularities  of  the  string,  that  is  its  structure,  while  their 
arguments  and  order  of  invocation  would  embody  the  purely  random  component 
of  the  string.  Submodels  will  be  obvious  candidate  elements  for  a  descriptive 
language.  We  shall  investigate  this  in  section  3.5. 


(b)  While  the  current  hypothesis  is  still  successful  in  parsing  longer  and  longer 
prefixes,  we  should  consider  other  hypotheses  in  hope  for  a  larger  compression  factor. 
This  makes  the  usual  algorithms  intractable  not  only  in  terms  of  time  but  also  in  term 
of  space.  A  solution  to  this  is  provided  by: 

(iii)  Stepwise  induction.  Some  complex  structures  are  composed  of  simple  ones. 
For  such  structures,  induction  of  important  building  blocks  should  precede  and 
simplify  the  induction  of  complete  model.  In  section  3.6  we  shall  investigate 
criteria  to  identify  building  blocks,  and  the  ways  knowledge  of  building  blocks 
can  simplify  further  induction. 
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3.3  Induction  by  Refinement 

A  comprehensive  framework  for  induction  fi-om  positive  and  negative  examples 
is  the  version  space  approach  [Mitchell-78].  A  simple  and  elegant  theory  of  generali- 
zation and  specialization  as  operators  can  be  found  in  [Laird-87].  He  calls  them  up- 
ward and  downward  refinements,  respectively.  He  takes  the  concept  of  refinement  op- 
erator that  [Shapiro-81]  used  for  first  order  logic  and  derives  necessary  and  sufficient 
properties  that  enables  it  to  work  in  any  domain.  We  shall  develop  our  theory  in  the 
same  style. 

Definition  3.3.1     L(m)  =  {  w  I  parses(m,w)  ) 
The  language  of  a  model  is  its  range. 

Definition  3.3.2     msm'  <=>  L(m)  =  L(m') 
Models  with  the  same  language  are  equivalent. 

Definition  3.3.3     m  «  m'  <=>  L(m)  c  L(m') 
Model  m  is  less  general  then  m'. 

Assume  that  we  have  a  generalizing  operator  p  that,  when  applied  to  a  model, 
generates  a  set  of  more  general  models. 

Definition  3.3.4  p  is  an  upward  refinement  [Laird-87]  if  p(m)  is  a  set  of  models 
with  the  property: 

m'ep(m)    =>    m«m' 

We  shall  also  extend  the  action  of  p  to  sets  of  models:    p(A)  =  ^n\eA  PC"^) 

We  want  generalize  a  hypothesis  only  to  correct  a  specific  failure:  that  of  failing 
to  parse  a  symbol  'a'  after  having  parsed  a  string  w.  Some  generalizations  in  p(m)  may 
not  fix  it.  To  this  purpose  we  would  like  to  define  a  specific  refinement  set  that  contains 
common  generalizations  of  m  and  wa: 

Definition  3.3.5  refinement(m,wa)  =  p(m)n{  m'  1  parses(m',wa)  ) 

Finite  state  machines  and  finite  memory  machines  (presented  in  the  next  section) 
are  examples  of  classes  for  which  refinement(m,wa)  is  not  a  vacuous  concept. 

Let  us  first  present  on  a  nonincremental  algorithm,  that  is  one  that  remembers  the 
longest  prefix  of  s  seen  so  far  and  can  test  every  new  hypothesis  on  it. 
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Algorithm  .^.i.l 

1 
2 

k  <-  1 
H<-Mo 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

Loop 

LetSk  =  Sk.ia 

For  all  he  H  that  cannot  parse  Sj^ 
Remove  h  from  H 
Add  refinement(h,Sk)  to  H 

8 

9 

Output  h  that  maximizes  press(h)  on 
k  <-k+l 

Sk 

Note  that  the  algorithm  is  almost  a  breadth  first  exploration  of  the  graph  of  the 
relation  «.  The  sets  of  hypotheses  Ho=Mo,  Hi=p(Mo),  H2=p(p(Mo)),  ...  seem  to  be 
investigated  in  turn. 

For  this  algorithm  to  work  we  have  to  assume  that  the  following  conditions  are 
fulfilled: 

(i)    The  predicate  parses(m,w)  is  recursive 

This  is  needed  by  line  5. 

(ii)  (Vme  M)(VaG  I)(Vwe  Z*)  (  parses(m,w)  => 

=>  the  function  refinement(m,wa)  is  recursive  and  its  result  is  a  finite  set ) 

This  is  needed  by  line  7. 

(iii)  There  is  a  finite  lower  bounding  set  MqcM  such  that 
(Vme  M)(3mQe  MQ)(mo«m) 

(iv)  p  is  complete  for  M,  that  is  (Vme  M)  there  is  a  finite  k  such  that  me  p  (Mq) 

These  two  conditions  assure  that  every  model  in  M  is  reachable  in  a  finite  number 
of  refinement  steps.  However,  since  a  hypothesis  is  refined  only  when  it  fails  to  parse, 
the  exploration  of  the  space  of  hypotheses  doesn't  proceed  so  orderly.  So,  it  possible 
that  a  certain  model  is  never  reached  if,  on  every  refinement  path  from  Mq  to  it  there 

is  a  complete  model  of  s. 

This  is  an  instance  of  an  optimization  problem,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
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model  that  attains  the  optimum  (maximum  compressibility)  may  have  to  change  with 
any  newly  read  symbol  of  s.  Suboptimal  methods  may  apply.  Hart,  for  example  used  a 
genetic  search  for  finite  automata  models. 

In  order  to  turn  the  above  algorithm  into  an  incremental  one,  it  is  sufficient  to  add 
the  following  two  conditions: 

(v)    The  new  hypotheses  must  start  parsing  without  having  them  to  process 
the  prefix  seen  so  far.  They  have  to  be  put  in  the  state  where  they  would 
have  been  after  parsing  that  prefix. 

(vi)  The  code  length  produced  while  parsing  that  prefix  must  be  computed 
in  order  to  evaluate  their  compression  factor 

So  let  us  say  that  there  is  a  best  model  (maximum  compressibility)  for  s  in  the 
class  M,  and  eventually  it  will  be  added  to  H.  Will  it  be  output  by  the  algorithm? 

First  we  have  to  remark  that  once  a  hypothesis  is  a  complete  model  it  is  not  re- 
fined any  longer.  Therefore,  if  the  only  refinement  path  to  a  model  m2  goes  through  an 
already  discovered  complete  model  mj,  then  m2  will  never  be  produced. 

Later  (section  3.4.3  and  example  3.6.3  in  section  3.6  )  we  shall  define  a  refine- 
ment for  the  class  of  finite  automata.  It  augments  an  automaton  by  adding  one  transi- 
tion and,  sometimes,  a  new  state.  In  that  particular  case  we  can  show  that  there  are 
many  ways  to  construct  a  given  automaton  by  applying  refinements  to  an  initial,  one- 
state  automaton.  Then,  for  any  hypothesis,  there  are  many  refinement  paths  by  which 
they  can  be  reached.  Therefore  each  hypothesis  will  be  generated  after  a  finite  number 
of  refinement  steps,  even  if  some  refinement  paths  to  it  are  stopped  by  a  complete  mod- 
el. 

Thus,  if  every  hypothesis  is  eventually  generated,  we  can  prove  the  following: 

Proposition  3.3.1 

Let  m'n  be  the  model  output  by  the  algorithm  after  reading  n  symbols  of  s. 
If  there  is  a  bijective  function  me  M  and  a  k-random  string  c  such  that  s=m(c). 
Then    limn.>^[  presSn,'n(Sn)  -  presSfn(Sn)  ]  =  0 

Proof 

To  simplify  notation,  let  c(n)  -  code(m,Sn)  and  c'(n)  =  code(m'n,Sn) 

Note  that  s,,  =  m'n(c'(n))  =  m(c(n))  Also,  since  m  is  bijective,  c(n)  =m"  (Sp) 
Since  c  to  is  k-random,  no  prefix  of  it  can  be  compressed  more  than  k  bits: 
(1)  K(c(n))  >  lc(n)l  -  k 
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On  the  other  hand,  one  way  to  compute  c(n)  is  from  m    and  Sp.  Therefore  we 
can  augment  (1)  into 

(2)  K(Sn)  +  K(m-')  >  K(c(n))  >  lc(n)l  -  k 

Since  Sp  =  m'p(c'(n))  is  one  way  to  compute  Sp,  then 

(3)  K(Sn)<K(m'n)  +  K(c'(n)) 

ButK(m'n)<plex(m'n)  and  K(c'(n))  <  lc'(n)l.     With  these,  (3)  becomes 

(4)  K(Sn)<pIex(m'n)  +  lc'(n)l 
From  (4)  and  (2)  we  obtain 

(5)  plex(m'n)  +  lc'(n)l  +  KCm'^  >  lc(n)l  -  k 
Adding  plex(m)  to  both  sides  of  (5)  we  get 

(6)  plex(m'n)  +  lc'(n)l  +  K(m"^)  +  plex(m)  >  plex(m)  +  lc(n)l  -  k 

Let  b  =  K(m    )  +  plex(m)  +  k.  This  is  a  constant  that  does  not  depend  on  n. 

(6)  becomes: 

(7)  plex(m'n)  +  lc'(n)l  +  b  >  plex(m)  -I-  lc(n)l 
From  here  it  is  easy  to  see 

(8)  (n  -  plex(m'n)  -  lc'(n)l  )/n  <  (n  -  plex(m)  -  lc(n)l  )/n  +  b/n 
which  is  the  same  thing  as 

(9)  presSm'n(Sn)  -  press^lSn)  <  b/n 

Therefore,  after  a  finite  time,  the  perfect  model  will  be  among  the  best 
hypotheses. 

4*  ♦  4* 

The  set  H  in  algorithm  3.3.1  grows  exponentially.  For  a  practical  implementa- 
tion, we  can  add  a  line  that  periodically  drops  those  hypotheses  that  do  not  achieve  a 
compression  factor  within  a  certain  threshold  of  the  current  maximum.  Do  we  loose 
completeness  by  introducing  pruning?  The  above  proposition  assures  that  if  the  perfect 
model  survives  the  few  initial  pruning  sessions,  it  will  always  remain  in  H,  because  it 
will  get  close  enough  to  the  current  best.  Besides,  since  it  is  the  perfect  model,  even  if 
it  doesn't  achieves  maximum  compression  at  every  step,  it  is  consistently  present  in  H. 
The  m'n  models  are  only  ad  hoc  theories,  probably  different  for  every  n.  Still,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  best  model  or  its  refining  path  ancestors  to  be  discarded,  thus,  a  general 
pruning  algorithm  is  not  complete.  Our  experiments  with  finite  automata  models  (see 
example  3.6.3)  show  that  algorithm  3.3. 1  with  pruning  does  produce  complete  models. 
They  are  suboptimal  since  they  differ  from  the  perfect  model  by  some  extra  states  and 
transitions. 

Although  a  maximum  compressibility  solution  seems  so  hard  to  reach,  from  a 
learning  point  of  view  we  gain  something  each  time  we  reach  a  model  with  a  higher 
compression  factor.  Assume  that  we  found  a  complete  model  m  for  the  string  s  with 
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the  following  property: 

(1)  (Vn)  presSm(Sn)  >  q 

Note  that  this  is  a  strong  assumption,  since  it  requires  a  minimum  compression 
for  every  prefix.  Some  strings  may  not  have  such  a  model.  Assume  that  we  were  able 
to  parse  Sp  and  we  found  c^;  such  that  m(cj^)=Sn.  In  virtue  of  (1), 

(2)  (n  -  plex(m)  -  k)/n  >  q    which  is  equivalent  to    1  -  plex(m)/n  -  q  >  k/n. 

From     lim„.>^(plex(m)/n)  =  0     we  conclude  that 
(Ve>0)(3N)  such  that  n>N  =>  k/n  <  1-q-e. 

Therefore  for  every  symbol  of  code  the  process  m  will  produce  at  least 
u=l/(l-q-£)  symbols  of  s. 

This  has  an  imponant  consequence  on  the  prediction  capability  of  the  model  m 
since  the  above  argument  proves 

Proposition  3.3.2  If    s,c6{0,l)*    and     (Vn)  press^CSn)  ^  q, 

Then,  after  a  finite  prefix,  m  will  always  need  only  1  bit  of  information  in  order 

to  predict  the  next  Ll/(l-q)J  bits  of  s. 
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3.4  Finite  Memory  Models  (FMM) 

The  idea  of  this  section  is  to  limit  a  context  sensitive  grammar  to  use  a  finite 
amount  of  memory.  To  this  purpose  we  imagine  an  automaton  whose  states  are  no 
longer  represented  by  indivisible  symbols  but  by  n-tuples  or  strings  of  symbols  of  lim- 
ited length.  This  allows  for  more  complex  representations.  Information  common  to  two 
states  can  be  represented  by  common  symbols  in  their  strings.  Transitions  that  affect 
only  some  symbols  of  the  strings  can  be  represented  by  schemata  that  apply  to  all  states 
that  contain  those  symbols.  We  shall  use  this  class  extensively  in  section  4.3  since  it 
seems  particularly  appropriate  to  model  the  microworld  described  there. 

Therefore,  we  introduce  FMM,  a  class  of  models  that  can  be  induced  incremen- 
tally by  continuously  refining  the  hypotheses  when  they  fail  to  parse  the  string.  The 
compressibility  factor  of  the  newly  created  hypotheses  can  be  computed  without  run- 
ning them  on  the  string  prefix  seen  so  far.  These  models  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that 
the  computations  they  describe  can  be  made  with  a  finite  memory.  They  are  obviously 
equivalent  to  finite  automata.  However  we  find  useful  to  describe  them  because  they 
are  able  to  achieve  better  compression  than  automata  by  representing  state  information 
in  a  different  way. 

Example  3.4.1  Let  L](k)  be  the  set  of  Lisp  expressions  with  depth  limited  to  k. 
Lj(k)  is  a  regular  language  but  its  smallest  finite  automaton  representation  is  larger 
than  an  equivalent  push-down  automata  constrained  to  a  limited  stack.  This  is  because 
the  latter  makes  explicit  the  fact  that  lists  and  sublists  have  the  same  structure,  regular- 
ity not  captured  by  the  former. 

Example  3.4.2  Let  LiCk)  =  {  wa"w  I  w€  (a-i-b)*  and  length(w)  <  k  ).  This  is 
another  regular  language  that  has  a  more  compact  representation  as  a  context  sensitive 
grammar  constrained  to  a  finite  number  of  applications  of  certain  productions. 

Example  3.4.3  Let  us  attempt  to  represent  by  a  finite  automata  the  configura- 
tions of  a  finite,  discrete  space  where  two  objects  may  be  placed  and  moved  indepen- 
dently (say  two  pawns  that  can  be  pushed  around  a  chess  board).  With  the  exception 
of  the  natural  constraint  that  they  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  one  time,  the  positions 
of  each  object  can  be  represented  by  a  separate  automaton  with  64  states.  However,  the 
pair  of  objects  require  an  automaton  with  about  2,000  states  and  their  relative  indepen- 
dence is  no  longer  explicit  in  this  representation.  Nevertheless  here  is  a  representation 
that  is  shorter  and  that  makes  explicit  both  the  independence  and  interaction  of  the  two 
objects:  Represent  the  states  as  a  pairs  of  symbols,  provide  transition  rules  separately 
for  each  half  of  the  pair,  and  add  a  few  rules  that  affect  the  entire  pair  in  order  to  re- 
flect the  interaction. 
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So,  let  us  stress  again  the  point  in  defining  yet  another  variation  on  finite  state 
machines.  Finite  automata  have  all  the  properties  (i-vi)  required  by  algorithm  3.3.1  but 
they  can  represent  only  regular  languages.  Isomorphic  subgraphs  and  other  regularities 
of  the  transition  graph  of  a  finite  state  machine  cannot  be  made  explicit  within  the  nor- 
mal automata  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  context  free  and  context  sensitive 
grammars  are  more  powerful  representations  but  they  are  not  as  easy  to  induce. 

3.4.1  The  Class  ofModels. 

Consider  a  machine  with  three  tapes  INPUT,  WORK,  OUTPUT.  The  heads  on 
INPUT  and  OUTPUT  are  only  moving  to  the  right.  WORK  is  a  finite  length  tape.  Sym- 
bols on  the  three  tapes  belong  to  the  finite  alphabets  I,W,0.  The  machine  can  be  spec- 
ified as  a  set  of  transition  tuples  [a,w,w',b]  where 

a    -  the  symbol  expected  on  INPUT;  it  may  by  null  (e) 

w  -  the  expected  content  of  WORK; 

w'  -  the  new  content  of  WORK;  it  may  be  null  (£) 

b    -  the  symbol  to  be  written  on  OUTPUT;  it  may  be  null  (e) 

Since  WORK  cannot  contain  more  than  n  =  L  configurations,  where 
L=IWORKI,  the  entire  machine  is  equivalent  to  a  finite  automaton  with  n  states.  Note 
that  all  positions  of  WORK  can  be  read  and  written  in  one  transition.  A  normal  Turing 
machine  could  simulate  this  in  no  more  than  2  L  transitions.  The  machine  is  determin- 
istic, that  is,  there  are  no  conflicting  transitions  (for  example  [a,w,w',b]  and 
[a,w,w",b'],  or  [a,w,w',b]  and  [e,w,w",b'] ) .  To  the  above  constraints  we  add  the  fact 
that  the  machine  cannot  go  through  more  than  k  transitions  before  writing  the  next 
symbol  on  OUTPUT.  We  shall  keep  k  constant  for  simplicity,  but  the  following  holds 
for  k  =  recursive-function  ( the  length  of  the  output  produced  so  far  ). 

We  shall  now  endow  this  machine  with  a  compressibility  advantage  over  finite 
automata.  We  shall  allow  transitions  be  specified  by  schemata:  [  a,  a,  P,  b  ]  where 
a,  (3  e  (WuV]UV2)*  are  patterns  formed  with  WORK  symbols  and  special  variable 
symbols  from  two  alphabets  Vj  and  V2.  Variables  from  Vj  will  match  one  tape  symbol 
and  those  from  V2  will  match  0  or  more  contiguous  tape  symbols.  Consequendy,  a 
schema  will  stand  for  a  change  operated  only  on  some  positions  of  the  tape  regardless 
of  the  content  of  the  other  positions,  therefore  it  will  apply  to  many  tape  configurations. 


3.4.2  Running  and  Parsing 

A  snapshot  of  computation  on  this  machine  is  a  tuple  o=[  a  w  p  ]  where 
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a  -  the  INPUT  string  to  the  right  of  the  head  (the  symbols  that  remain  to  be  read) 
P  -  the  OUTPUT  string  to  the  left  of  the  head  (the  symbols  written  so  far) 
w  -  the  content  of  the  WORK  tape 

Take  two  snapshots  a  =  [  aa  w  p  J  and  o'  =  [  a  w'  Pb  ].  If  there  is  a  transition 
T  =  [a,w,w',b],  we  say  that  o'  derives  from  a  in  one  step  and  we  write  a  ->^  a'  or  a  - 

>l  a'.  The  special  case  transitions  with  null  components  apply  as  follows: 

T  =  [e,w,w',b]    =>  [  aa  w  P  ]  ->^  [  aa  w'  pb  ] 
(no  input  needed) 

T  =  [a,w,e,b]     =>  [  aa  w  p  ]  ->^  [  a  w  pb  ] 
(no  change  in  the  work  tape) 

T  =  [a,w,w',E]    =>  f  aa  w  p  ]  ->^  [  aa  w'  p  ] 
(no  output  produced) 

A  derivation  with  at  most  k  steps  will  be  called  a  k-derivation.  The  machine  starts 
with  an  initial  snapshot  and  runs  until  no  new  snapshot  can  be  derived  from  the  current 
one  or  no  output  was  produced  in  a  k-derivation.  With  these  definitions  we  can  define 
a  function  run(a,  k,  b)  that  returns  either  a  snapshot  o'  or  a  special  symbol  .L,  such  that 

o' =  run(o,  k,  b)    <=> 

G  ->K  CJ'  and  b  was  the  only  symbol  written  on  OUTPUT  during  this  derivation 

1  =  run(G,  k,  b)    <=> 

the  machine  stopped  within  k  steps  or 

a  symbol  different  than  b  was  written  on  OUTPUT  within  k  steps  or 

no  symbol  was  written  on  OUTPUT  within  k  steps 

Note  that  the  function  run(o,  k.  b)  checks  whether  b  can  be  produced  within  k 
steps  from  o. 

Assume  now  that  we  have  a  model  M  represented  as  a  set  of  transitions.  We  have 
to  specify  how  we  can  use  M  to  parse  a  string  s.  For  every  character  a  of  s  we  have  to 
find  an  input  string  c  such  that  M  reads  c  and  outputs  a  in  at  most  k  steps.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  to  run  M  in  reverse.  Since  there  might  be  several  ways  to  parse  the  same 
string  we  have  to  maintain  a  set  of  current  snapshots  as  a  way  to  consider  several  com- 
putations in  parallel. 
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Algorithm  J.4.1 

1.  Let  Oq  be  the  initial  snapshot  with  an  empty  INPUT  and  a  blank 

WORK  tape. 

2.  CURRENT  =  {oq) 

3.  Loop  until  CURRENT  is  empty 

4.  Forall  a=[  a  w  e  ]e  CURRENT 

5.  Create  III^  snapshots  o^=[  attj  we], 

by  adding  all  possible  input  strings  a;  of  length  k  to  INPUT  of  o 

6.  Replace  o  by  these  new  snapshots 

7.  Let  b  be  the  next  symbol  to  parse 

8.  Forall  o=[  a  w  e  ]e  CURRENT 

9.  If  o'  =  run(o,  k,  b)  then  replace  a  with  o'  in  CURRENT 

10.  If  1  =  run(a,  k,  b)  then  remove  a  from  CURRENT 

11.  Forall  the  remaining  snapshots  in  CURRENT 

12.  Remove  the  INPUT  symbols  that  were  not  read  (if  any) 


If,  during  a  run  through  the  loop,  the  expected  symbol  was  not  written  on  OUT- 
PUT ,  then  M  failed  and  the  parsing  stops.  Otherwise,  the  successful  snapshots  have 
on  INPUT,  to  the  left  of  the  reading  head,  the  code  for  the  prefix  of  s  parsed  so  far. 


3.4.3  Refinement. 

Assume  that  a  model  M  was  able  to  parse  a  prefix  u  of  a  string  s,  but  failed  on  the 
next  character,  a.  That  is  there  is  no  input  string  c  such  that  Oq  with  c  on  INPUT  can 
derive  a  snapshot  with  ua  on  OUTPUT.  In  this  case  we  would  like  to  expand  M  into  a 
set  of  models  M'.  Since  M'  has  to  behave  like  M  on  strings  that  M  parsed,  we  cannot 
modify  or  remove  transition  tuples  of  M,  but  we  can  only  add  new  tuples. 

Without  loss  of  generality  we  can  take  I  to  be  {0,1 }.  Let  Oq  =  [  e,  wq,  E  ]  be  the 
ending  snapshot  of  a  derivation  that  produced  u.  Let  x  stand  for  a  0  or  a  1.  We  know 
that  all  k-derivations  from  Oq  failed  to  produce  a.  let  D  be  one  of  these  k-derivations. 

Let  Oj  =  [  e,  wj,  e  ]  be  the  i^^  snapshot  in  D.  We  can  distinguish  the  following  cases: 
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(a)  There  is  no  transition  that  matches  Wj. 

Oj  is  the  end  of  D. 

(b)  There  is  a  transition  [  e,  w, 

Wj+l 

,e] 

and 

<^i 

->«yi+l  =  [e.Wi^l'e]- 

(c)  There  is  a  transition  [  e,  wj 

Wj+l 

b]. 

G[  is  the  end  of  D. 

(d)  There  are  both  transition  [ 

X,  Wj, 

Wi+l, 

e] 

for 

x=0  and  x=l. 

By  one  of  them  Oj  ->  Oj+i 

=  [e, 

Wj+l 

,e]. 

(e)  There  are  both  transition  [ 

X,  Wj, 

Wj+I 

,b] 

for  x=0  and  x=l.                        | 

Oj  is  the  end  of  D. 

In  all  of  the  above  cases  O;  is  a  point  of  failure  since  it  is  a  step  in  a  k-derivation 

that  failed  to  produce  a.  In  cases  (d)  and  (e)  nothing  can  be  done  because  no  transitions 
matching  w  can  be  added  without  making  M  nondeterministic.  However,  in  cases  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  new  transitions  can  be  added,  therefore  enabling  D  to  continue  in  new  ways 

after  the  i    snapshot.  The  new  transitions  are: 


(al)  Add  [  e,  Wj,  w,  e  ] 

(a2)  Add  [  e,  Wj,  w,  a] 

(a3)  Add  [  0,  Wj,  w,  e  ]  and  [  1,  Wj,  w',  e  ] 

(a4)  Add  [  0,  Wj,  w,  a  ]  and  [  1,  Wj,  w',  e  ] 

(bl)  Replace  [  e,  Wj,  Wj+j,  e  ]  by  [  0,  Wj,  Wj^j,  e  ]  and  [  1,  wj,  w,  e  ] 
(b2)  Replace  [  £,  Wj,  Wj^,,  e  J  by  [  0,  Wj,  wj+i,  e  ]  and  [  1,  wj,  w,  a  ] 

(cl)  Replace  [  E,  Wj,  w,+  i,  b  ]  by  [  0,  w^,  Wj^.],  b  ]  and  [  1,  Wj,  w,  e  ] 
(c2)  Replace  [  E,  Wj,  w,^],  b  ]  by  [  0,  Wj,  Wj^.],  b  ]  and  [  1,  Wj,  w,  a  ] 


Each  of  the  8  modifications  above  is  in  fact  a  multiplicity  since  w  and  w'  stand 
for  any  WORK  configuration  with  the  only  constraint  that  w  ^  w'.  We  only  have  to 
specify  how  to  generate  these  configurations.  If  we  want  to  consider  all  possible  ma- 
chines in  the  class,  we  have  to  be  able  to  enumerate  machines  with  different  lengths  of 
the  work  tape. 

Given  that  any  FMM  can  be  seen  as  a  simple  automaton,  we  could  approximate 
its  complexity  by  the  number  of  transitions.  However,  since  several  transitions  might 
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be  encoded  by  a  single  schema,  a  better  approximation  is  the  sum  of  lengths  of  all  sche- 
mata. This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  FMM  can  be  encoded  as  a  string  of  schemata 
(see  subsection  3.4.5). 

Proposition  3.4.1  The  refinement  operator  just  defined  has  the  following 
properties: 

(i)    refinement(m,u,a)  is  finite 
(ii)  m'erefinement(m,wa)  =>  plex(m)<plex(m') 
(iii)  there  is  a  null  model  niQ  (IWorkl=0,  and  no  transitions) 
and  {mo)  is  a  lower  bounding  set. 

(iv)  the  refinement  operator  is  complete 

(v)  Vm'e  refinement(m,u,a),  the  state  of  m'  after  parsing  ua  is  known 

Proof 

(i)  There  are  a  finite  number  of  failing  snapshots  to  which  we  add  transitions.  To 
each  snapshot  we  add  at  most  2  types  of  transitions  (see  a  1,2,3,4  bl,2  cl,2).  For  each 
transition  type  we  have  a  transition  for  each  resulting  configuration  of  the  work  tape. 
Since  at  each  refinement  we  increase  the  length  of  WORK  with  at  most  one,  there  are 
a  finite  number  of  resulting  configurations. 

(ii)  Each  model  in  refinement(m,u,a)  has  one  more  transition  than  m.  This  extra 
transition  may  remain  as  such,  or  it  may  be  absorbed  in  an  existing  transition  schema, 
or  it  may  pair  with  another  to  form  a  schema.  In  every  case  the  number  of  transitions 
or  schemata  cannot  decrease. 

(iii)(iv)  One  can  easily  construct  any  given  FMM  by  adding  transitions  to  the  null 
model. 

(v)  Let  us  look  again  at  how  refinement  is  done.  Let  Oq  =  [  e,  wq,  e  ]  be  the  ending 
snapshot  of  a  derivation  that  produced  u.    We  know  that  all  k-derivations  firom  Oq 

failed  to  produce  a.  Let  D  be  one  of  these  k-derivations.  Let  Oj  =  [  e,  wj,  e  ]  be  the  i^ 
snapshot  in  D. 

In  refinement  cases  a2,a4,b2,c2  we  add  a  transition  that  outputs  a  and  changes 
the  tape  configuration  to  w.  The  refined  machines  can  use  this  new  transition  to  parse 
a  and  remain  with  tape  configuration  w. 

In  refinement  cases  al,a3,a4,bl,cl  we  add  a  transition  that  has  no  output  and 

changes  the  tape  configuration  to  w.  Since  this  new  transition  applies  to  the  i  snap- 
shot in  the  derivation  D  and  goes  to  a  new  snapshot  Oj+j  =  [  e,  w,  e  ],  we  should  inves- 
tigate all  derivations  from  a,+  i  until  either  a  is  produced  or  k-i-1  steps  are  consumed. 
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Those  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  are  successful  parsings  and  the  resulting  snap- 
shots are  known. 


3.4.4  Incremental  Computation  of  Compressibility. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  compressibility  achieved  by  FMM  hypotheses  while 
parsing  a  string  we  have  to  add  to  each  work  tape  configuration  (i.e.  to  each  state)  a 
counter  that  stores  how  many  times  the  model  reached  that  configuration.  When  a  new 
configuration  is  created  by  refinement,  its  counter  is  initialized  to  1.  To  each  model  we 
also  attach  a  variable  called  code_length  that  contains  the  length  of  input  read  by  it  dur- 
ing the  parsing  process.  The  counters  allow  us  to  evaluate  the  code_length  of  the  mod- 
els newly  created  by  refinement,  without  running  them: 

Assume  that  m'  was  created  from  m  by  refinement,  that  is  by  adding  a  transition 
to  a  configuration  q  of  m.  Suppose  that  m  had  one  transition  that  apply  to  q  and  m'  has 
two  transitions  that  apply  to  the  corresponding  q'.  Note  that  all  states  of  m'  inherit  their 
counter  values  from  m  since  m'  would  have  used  the  same  state  sequence  for  parsing. 
Also  suppose  that  length  of  the  segment  parsed  sofar  is  k.  Had  we  used  m'  to  parse  the 
string  sofar,  each  time  we  executed  a  transition  out  of  q,  a  one  bit  input  would  have 
been  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two  transitions.  Therefore, 

(4)  code_length(m')  =  code_lentgh(m)  -t-  counter(q) 

The  above  procedure  allows  us  to  know  press(m)  at  each  parsing  step: 

(5)  press(m)  =  (  k  -  code_length(m)  -  plex(m) )  /  k 

3.4.5  Computation  of  Transition  Schemata. 

The  refinement  method  outlined  above  creates  specific  transitions.  Let  us  now 
concentrate  on  how  transition  schemata  emerge  from  this. 

(i)  Each  time  we  add  a  new  transition  [  i,  w  w',  o  ]  we  need  a  new  configuration 

w'.  We  choose  w'  out  of  all  possible  2  strings  of  length  k.  When  these  are  exhausted, 
we  increment  k.  Assume  that  we  have  a  function  min_gen  that  finds  the  minimal  com- 
mon generalization  of  two  schemata. 

(6)  [w,w']  =  min_gen(  fwj.wj'],  [w2,W2'] ) 

We  compute  the  common  minimal  generalization  between  the  new  transition  and 
all  other  schemata  and  we  replace  the  new  transition  with  the  minimal  generalization 
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that  causes  the  smallest  increment  in  the  complexity  of  the  model.  Note  that  this  is  ob- 
viously a  greedy  approach  to  finding  the  best  set  of  schemata  equivalent  to  the  primary 
transitions.  Therefore  it  might  not  achieve  the  minimal  encoding  of  the  model  by  sche- 
mata. 

(ii)  (Another  way)  We  generate  new  transitions  in  increasing  order  of  complexi- 
ty. Each  time  we  add  a  new  transition  [  i,  w  w',  o  ],  we  choose  w'  to  differ  from  w 
by  only  one  position,  then  by  two,  etc. 


3.4.6  Composition 

It  is  possible  to  find  a  complete  model  for  a  string  that  doesn't  capture  all  regu- 
larities of  that  string  and,  consequently,  does  not  achieve  the  highest  possible  compres- 
sion. An  idea  that  we  shall  develop  later  (in  section  3.6)  is  to  use  the  code  produced  by 
that  model  as  input  for  a  new  induction  problem.  In  other  words,  once  we  find  c  and 
me  M  such  that  s=mj(c  j)  with  presSs(mj)>0,  we  can  start  looking  for  a  model  for  Cj. 
If  we  find  C2  and  m2e  M  such  that  Ci=m2(c2)  with  presSci(m2)>0,  then  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  better  model  for  s,  namely  mj(m2(c2)). 

Direct  induction  on  s  might  have  eventually  produced  the  composition  m  = 
m2®mi  provided  the  class  M  is  closed  under  composition.  This  would  have  required 
more  effort  since  the  algorithms  that  we  consider  require  time  and  memory  exponential 
in  plex(m).  We  can  show  in  the  remainder  of  this  section  that  FMM's  are  closed  under 
composition,  therefore  induction  of  complex  models  may  proceed  stepwise. 


We  could  view  FMMs  as  machines  with  one  tape  that  has  the  following  struc- 


ture: 


(7)  OqOi...  Ok    Wk    ik+i  ik+2"" 

where  Oq  Oj  ...  o^  are  symbols  output  sofar,  wj^  is  a  string  representing  the  content 
of  the  work  tape,  and  ii^+j  ii^+2  ■•••  ^^  ^he  input  symbols  that  remain  to  be  read.  Tran- 
sitions would  take  the  form 

[Wk  ik+i  ->  Ok+i  wi,+i]. 

A  computation  would  slide  the  working  segment  w  from  the  left  end  of  the  tape 
to  the  right  end  of  it: 
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(8)  wq  iii2-in      ">  •  ■  •    ->     «! -Ok  ^k  ik+1  ik+2 -in     "> 
->    oi  ...  OkOk+i  w^.+l  ij,+2...in     ->    ■-    ->     OqO,  ...OnWn 

Note  that  the  indices  in  (8)  suggest,  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  one 
input  is  read  and  one  output  is  produced  at  every  step.  This  need  not  be  the  case.  How- 
ever, from  (8)  one  can  see  how  we  could  feed  the  output  of  this  machine  into  another 
FMM.  Both  of  them  can  work  on  the  same  tape,  the  second  following  the  first.  If  we 
ask  the  first  machine  to  wait  for  the  second  to  consume  the  most  recent  output  symbol 
that  the  first  has  produced,  the  tape  will  evolve  this  way: 

(9)  Oo...OkWi."wk'  ik+iik+2—       ->     O0-OkWk"x  Wk+f  ik+2—       -> 
Oo-OkOk+i  Wk+i"  Wk+]'ik+2  — 

Note  that  w"  closely  follows  w'  and  their  concatenation,  including  the  occasion- 
al symbol  x,  can  be  seen  as  a  larger  work  segment  w.  Therefore  (9)  also  illustrates  the 
computation  steps  of  an  equivalent  FMM  with  Iwl  =  Iw'l  -i-  lw"l  -i-  1.  But  the  composi- 
tion of  FMM's  can  also  be  used  in  reverse,  that  is,  in  parsing.  This  allows  a  stepwise 
induction  for  strings  that  accept  compositions  of  FMM's  as  models.  More  about  it  in 
section  3.6. 
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3.5  Induction  of  Submodels:  Libraries 

3.5.1  The  Class  of  Models. 

So  far  we  have  searched  only  for  complete  models.  Let  us  now  consider  the  case 
where  we  organize  several  regularities  of  a  string  s  into  a  library  L  of  routines  such  that 
each  routine  can  generate,  with  appropriate  input  data,  some  fragments  of  s.  We  shall 
look  now  at  a  new  class  of  models  that  consist  of  a  library  of  routines  and  a  main  pro- 
gram that  is  only  a  sequence  of  routine  invocations. 

Note  that,  when  the  regularities  in  L  do  not  cover  the  entire  string,  we  can  always 
add  to  L  the  identity  function  in  order  to  turn  the  partial  model  into  a  complete  one. 
Also,  parsing  with  such  a  model  requires  unique  decypherability,  that  is,  at  any  point 
we  have  to  be  able  to  determine  which  routine  applies. 

When  computing  the  gain  and  compressibility  of  such  a  model  we  have  to  take 
into  account  the  size  of  reference,  that  is  the  way  to  distinguish  among  the  routines  in 
L.  As  a  first  approximation  we  can  take  this  to  be  loglLI.  A  better  approximation  is  the 
entropy  of  the  frequency  of  usage  distribution. 

gain(L)  =  I^ieD  (  ^j  C^ij' "  Ireferencejl  -  Icodeyl)  -  plexCr;)  ) 
where  rj(codejj)  =  wy 

Let  us  illustrate  the  above  formula  through  several  examples  where  we  have  to 
parse  a  string  s  from  (a+b)*.  We  start  with  two  extreme  examples. 

Example  3.5.1  Routines  without  arguments.  Library  =  {  rQ,  T],  T2,  tt^,  }  where 
ro()=aa,  rj()=ab,  r2()=ba,  r3()=bb.  Since  there  are  no  arguments,  lcodeijl=0  for  all  rou- 
tines. Since  there  are  4  routines  Ireference;!  =  log4  =  2.  Also  Iwjjl  =  2  for  all  parsed 
segments.  Therefore  there  is  no  positive  gain. 

The  only  regularity  we  could  take  advantage  of  would  be  a  nonuniform  proba- 
bility distribution  on  the  routines  and,  consequently,  for  the  4  words  aa,ab,ba  and  bb. 
In  that  case  lreferenceil=  -log(pi)  and  the  average  gain  per  parsed  segment  is 
gain(L)=2-H(p)  where  H(p)  is  the  Shannon  entropy  of  the  distribution.  That  is  gain(L) 
=  MaxH  -  H(p).  In  the  data  compression  literature  [Lempel-77,78][Rissanen-83]  such 
string  routines  are  called  block  codes  since  the  compression  process  translates  a  con- 
tiguous block  of  symbols  from  the  source  stream  into  a  code  -  here:  the  routine  refer- 
ence. 
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Example  3.5.2  A  one  routine  library  L=  {  r(c)  }  where  r(0)=aa,r(l)=ab,r(2)=ba, 
r(3)=bb.  Now  lcodeijl=2  and  lreferenceil  =  0,  hence  no  positive  gain.  All  the  other  con- 
siderations from  the  previous  example  apply  here  too. 


Example  3.5.3  [Caianiello-89]  defines  two  types  of  library  models  for  finite 
strings:  codes  and  classifications.  Codes  are  block  codes  as  in  example  3.5. 1  and  clas- 
sifications are  panitions  of  the  alphabet  into  classes  of  symbols.  A  library  correspond- 
ing to  a  classification  would  have  a  routine  for  each  class  and  routine  arguments  would 
distinguish  among  symbols  within  one  class.  Codes  and  classifications  can  be  com- 
posed in  both  directions  to  generate  more  complex  routines:  classes  of  strings  and 
strings  of  classes. 


Example  3.5.4  [Lempel-76,77,78]  describe  a  now  famous  text  compression  al- 
gorithm (LZ),  that  creates  block  codes  incrementally.  Since  here  routines  stand  for 
strings,  we  shall  treat  them  as  strings.  Let  s  be  the  string  to  be  compressed  (parsed). 
The  algorithm  admits  routines  to  be  prefixes  of  other  routines.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
unique  decypherability  condition,  the  routine  chosen  at  each  parsing  step  is  the  one  that 
matches  the  longest  prefix  of  s.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  algorithm: 

Initialize  the  library  to  one  routine  identical  to  the  empty  string. 
Loop 

Let  r  be  the  longest  routine  in  the  library  that  matches  the  prefix  of  s. 

TTien  s  can  be  written  res' 

where  r  is  the  prefix,  c  the  next  character  and  s'  the  remainder  of  the  string. 

Create  a  new  routine  r'  =  re 

Code  r'  by  the  pair  [  reference(r),  c] 

Replace  s  by  s' 

For  a  string  generated  by  a  Markov  source  the  compression  algorithm  should 
capture  and  take  advantage  of  the  dependencies  of  each  symbol  from  the  preceding 
context.  In  other  words,  if  symbol  'a'  follows  the  string  w,  that  is  appears  in  the  context 
w,  then  it  should  be  assigned  a  code  length  proportional  with  -logP(alw).  For  a  finite 
string  such  probabilities  can  be  collected  in  a  first  pass  over  the  string,  and  used  to  com- 
press it  in  a  second  pass.  The  LZ  algorithm  is  incremental,  therefore  it  only  approxi- 
mates those  statistics.  It  assigns  to  'aw'  a  code  length  of  l-t-lreference(w)l  =  l-i-log(IDI). 
The  algorithm  asymptotically  achieves  the  compressibility  of  an  optimal  variable-to- 
block  encoder.  For  infinite  strings  generated  by  a  stationary  ergodic  source,  the  per 
symbol  compression  converges  to  the  per  symbol  entropy  of  the  source. 


Example  3.5.5  Let  S  =  (  xj, ...  x^  }  be  a  set  of  points  /  vectors  in  an  n-dimen- 
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sional  space.  Given  a  fix  point  xq,  S  can  be  expressed  as  S'=  {yj, ...  y^}  where  y;  -  xj- 
xq.  This  is  equivalent  to  defining  a  routine  r^o  such  that  x,  =  rxoCyj)-  Assume  for  sim- 
plicity that  the  coordinates  in  this  space  are  natural  numbers.  We  can  approximate  Ixjl, 
the  representation  length  for  a  vector  x,  in  terms  of  the  representation  length  for  its  nu- 
meric coordinates.  The  gain  of  representing  S  by  r^o  is 

gain(S,  r^o)    =     ISI  -  IS 'I  -  lreference(rxo)l     =     ^^ilxjl  -  Ljlyjl  -  IxqI 

A  partition  of  S  into  the  sets  Cj,j=l,...,k  together  with  a  set  of  points  {xqi,  ...  xq^ 
}  with  the  property 

(Vj=l,...,k)  gain(Cj,  r^oj)  >  0 

is  in  fact  a  clustering  of  S.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  finding  any  good  cluster- 
ing for  S  is  equivalent  to  discovering  a  part  of  its  structure.  Let  HCxjICj)  be  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  retrieve  xj  €  C,  knowing  C;.  A  good  clustering  would  minimize 

Zj^lj^dCjl  +  I(,i^cj)H(x,ICj)) 

which  is  equivalent  to  maximizing  the  gain  of  representing  S  by  the  library  of 
routines  {Ci, ...  ,C^^). 

Example  3.5.6  Let  us  look  again  at  a  set  of  points  in  an  n-dimensional  space.  In 
the  previous  example  we  considered  clusters  defined  by  a  central  point.  This  entails 
very  simple  routines.  The  flexibility  of  libraries  allows  more  complex  examples.  Imag- 
ine S  =  {  X), ...  Xp  }  as  a  cloud  of  points  arranged  around  a  certain  curve  C.  Each  can 
be  expressed  as  xj  =  yj  -i-  z^  where  z^  is  a  proximal  point  on  C.  But,  z^  can  be  reduced  to 
the  equations  for  C  and  a  scalar  parameter  ^j.  Therefore  a  more  complex  routine  can 
reduce  all  xj  to  r(Zi,^i). 

^  4*  ♦ 

Libraries  are  a  class  of  models.  They  does  not  restrict  in  any  way  the  type  of  the 
component  routines,  they  can  be  essentially  anything.  Besides,  behavior  of  routines 
can  be  context  dependent,  they  may  convey  information  to  each  other,  but  all  this  is 
controlled  by  the  sequence  of  invocations  and  routine  parameters.  A  sequence  of  in- 
vocations can  be  represented  as  a  string  of  pairs  <routine_index,  routine_arguments>. 
Any  interdependency  of  routines  will  show  up  as  a  regularity  of  that  sequence  and  it 
does  not  have  to  be  captured  by  the  library  itself. 
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Still,  we  have  to  show  how  can  we  parse  with  libraries  and  how  can  we  induce 
libraries.  Intuitively,  if  we  use  the  analogy  to  clustering,  then  Chaitin's  mutual  infor- 
mation, K(X:Y),  can  be  seen  as  a  sort  of  distance.  For  instance,  we  can  use  K(X:Y)  to 
define  a  normalized,  symmetrical  measure  for  algorithmic  similarity: 

Dermition  3.5.1  algorithmic  similarity: 

a(X,Y)  =  K(X:Y)  /  K(X,Y)  =  (K(X)  +  K(Y))  /  K(X,Y)    -  1 

On  can  verify  that 

(i)    o(X,Y)  is  symmetrical 

(ii)  1  >  o(X,Y)  >  0 

(iii)  a(X,X)  is  .generally,  very  close  to  1. 


3.5.2  Fragmentation,  Parsing  and  Refinement 

Assuming  that  we  have  a  parsing  procedure  for  each  routine,  we  have  to  decide 
which  routine  in  the  library,  if  any,  should  parse  the  current  string  fragment.  In  exam- 
ple 3.5.5  the  analyzed  structure  was  a  set  of  substructures.  In  such  a  case  the  next  frag- 
ment to  be  parsed  was  well  defined  -  one  element  of  the  set,  i.e.  a  point.  When  the  next 
fragment  is  well  defined  all  routines  can  be  tried  on  it,  one  after  another.  Concept  for- 
mation through  clustering  attribute-value  vectors  [Gennari-89]  also  has  well  defined 
fragments.  At  any  given  time  the  algorithms  will  have  to  deal  only  with  the  next  at- 
tribute values  vector.  Texts  and  visual  images,  however,  do  not  have  well  defined  frag- 
ments. A  good  example  of  difficult  fragmentation  is  listening  to  announcements  spo- 
ken over  a  loudspeaker  in  a  foreign  airpon.  Even  without  knowledge  of  the  language 
we  should  be  able  to  notice  if  our  name  or  our  destination  show  up  in  an  announcement. 
Another  is  offered  by  reading  of  handwriting.  Each  routine  in  a  library  should  encode 
the  knowledge  of  a  certain  substructure.  Fragmentation  becomes,  for  each  routine,  the 
problem  of  recognizing  an  instance  of  that  structure  and  decide  its  boundaries.  There- 
fore fragmentation  will  be  determined  by  parsing. 

Here  is  a  simple  approach.  We  start  parsing  with  all  routines  in  parallel.  Eventu- 
ally they  will  stop,  each  one,  probably,  after  parsing  a  different  prefix.  (  If  one  doesn't 
stop,  then  that  one  alone  is  a  complete  model  for  the  string  and  the  library  is  a  degen- 
erate one. )  The  routine  that  obtains  the  highest  compression  factor  wins.  If  fragments 
are  not  known  a  priori,  then  the  winning  routine  also  defines  the  current  fragment  as 
being  the  longest  prefix  parsed  by  it.  A  Bayesian  criterion  for  fragmentation  would 
chose  a  routine  m  by  maximizing  P(mlw).  In  section  2.4. 1  we  proved  that  this  is  equiv- 
alent with  minimizing  K(m)  +  K(wlm).  But  our  approximations  for  K(m)  and  K(wlm) 
are,  respectively,  plex(m)  and  codc(m,w).  Since  press^^Cni)  =  (Iwl  -  code(m,w)  - 
plex(m))  /  Iwl  ,  the  criterion  becomes  max  presSy^(m),  supporting  our  approach. 
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If  a  class  M  of  models  is  recursively  enumerable,  then  libraries,  that  is,  finite  sets 
of  such  models  are  also  enumerable.  Hence  induction  by  enumeration  will  work  as  well 
on  libraries.  A  refinement  operator  available  on  the  class  of  models  also  induces  a  re- 
finement operator  on  libraries.  A  library  can  be  refined  by  refining  one  of  the  compo- 
nent models  on  its  current  point  of  failure.  If  we  measure  the  complexity  of  a  library  as 
the  sum  of  the  complexities  of  its  components,  the  library  refinement  will  inherit  all 
the  desired  properties  (i-v  in  section  3.3)  from  the  component  model  refinement. 

A  population  of  library  models  could  participate  in  a  genetic  search.  In  this  case 
the  routines  provide  natural  cutting  points,  and  crossing  amounts  to  exchanging  rou- 
tines between  libraries. 

A  library  operates  a  classification  on  fragments.  Every  routine  in  a  library  de- 
fines a  class  (or  cluster)  that  contains  all  fragments  parsed  by  it.  The  routine  captures 
a  part  of  the  common  algorithmic  information  shared  by  those  fragments,  ideally,  their 
structure.  Therefore  libraries  are  theoretical  models  for  classification.  A  partial  model 
for  a  finite  amount  of  data  may  turn  out  not  to  be  a  basic  regularity  in  view  of  further 
data.  Research  in  conceptual  clustering,  (for  example,  the  COBWEB  and  CLASSIT  al- 
gorithms surveyed  in  [Gennari-89])  encountered  the  problem  and  described  an  evolu- 
tion of  clusters  through  (a)  merging  or  (b)  splitting. 

a)  Two  clusters  that  were  initially  well  separated  may  merge  if  new  points  are 
added  in  the  space  between  them,  (figure  3.5.1)  Routines  should  adapt  as  well. 
For  some  representations  (vectors,  first  order  formulae,  etc.)  merging  can  be 
defined  as  a  minimal  common  generalization.  For  other  representations  this  is  an 
open  problem.  For  finite  data,  if  all  the  past  fragments  are  available,  they  could 
be  used  for  induction  of  a  common  model. 

b)  A  cluster  may  group  some  initial  uniformly  distributed  points,  but  when  new 
points  are  added,  new  concentrations  may  appear,  and  the  cluster  may  be  split 
into  smaller  groups,  (figure  3.5.2)  A  routine  r  maps  all  fragments  {  xj  I  ie  I  ) 
parsed  by  it  into  their  codes  Cj.  If  the  codes  Cj  can  themselves  be  compressed  by 
a  library    {p,q},  that  is,  Cj  =  p(dj)  for  iel}  and  Cj  =  q(ei)  forie  I2,  then  r  can  split 
into  the  pair  rj  =  p®r  and  T2  =  q®r  (where  ®  stands  for  composition  of 
functions).  This  operation  can  be  interpreted  as  specialization  since  the  classes 
defined  by  rj  and  tj  are  contained  in  the  class  defined  by  r.  In  many  approaches 
of  learning  from  examples,  specialization  of  hypotheses  is  prompted  by  negative 
examples.  Here  the  more  specific  Tj  and  T2  are  generated  as  a  result  of  positive 
examples  !  We  shall  use  this  distinction  in  section  5.2  to  present  explanation- 
based  generalization  as  a  specialization. 
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Figure  3.5.1 


Merging  Clusters 


Figure  3.5.2 


Splitting  Cluster 


Some  obvious  issues  are  left  out.  Splitting,  merging,  and  growing  to  incorporate 
new  points,  can  be  easily  defined  for  clusters  of  points.  However,  for  routines,  this  an 
open  problem.  We  leave  these  questions  unanswered  here,  but  we  shall  investigate 
them  in  a  particular  case  (  end  of  section  4.3.3  )  where  the  routines  are  finite  automata. 
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3.6    Stepwise  Induction 

The  main  question  here  is  to  what  extent  could  a  learning  program  discover  the 
structure  of  a  sequence  in  small  steps.  An  experiment  reported  by  [Gerwin-74]  is  rel- 
evant here.  A  group  of  students  had  to  resolve  a  case  of  induction  of  real  functions  of 
one  variable.  They  had  to  guess  analytical  formulae  for  unknown  functions,  given 
noisy  sets  of  argument-value  pairs  [  x,  f(x)  ].  The  subjects  were  told  that  target  func- 
tions were  arithmetic  combinations  of  simple  analytical  functions  (sin,  cos,  square, 
exp,  log  etc.).  The  following  problem  solving  protocol  was  observed.  The  subjects  ad- 
vanced a  hypothesis  for  the  main  component  h(x)  of  the  function  (say  sin(x)  in  a  pe- 
riodical function),  and  then  computed  a  residual  data  (ex.  [x,f(x)-h(x)]  or  [x,f(x)/h(x)] 
)  that  is,  a  part  that  was  not  accounted  for  by  that  component.  The  method  would  then 
be  recursively  applied  on  the  residual  data  if  that  displayed  less  variance  than  the  orig- 
inal one. 

Gerwin's  paper  raises  the  more  general  question:  In  what  circumstance  can  an  al- 
ready found  partial  regularity  be  subtracted  from  the  data  in  order  to  simplify  the  in- 
duction problem?  What  kind  of  structures  can  be  discovered  step  by  step?  At  first  let 
us  take  a  look  at  those  structures  that  are  constructed  by  assembling  many  instances  of 
a  few  types  of  building  blocks.  Lego  is  a  typical  example,  as  well  as  city  maps  that  are 
made  up  of  house  blocks,  street  segments,  plazas,  intersections  and  parks.  These  are 
instances  of  the  natural  spaces  introduced  informally  in  chapter  1.  We  would  like  to 
generalize  the  idea  of  building  block  as  a  special  type  of  regularity. 

We  recall  (Definition  2.2.8)  the  d-diameter  complexity  of  an  object  X: 

Kd(X)  =  min  [  K(a)  +  I  j  K(Xi)  ] 

where  {  Xj  I  diameter(Xj)  <  d  )  is  a  partition  of  X 

that  is,  the  minimum  length  needed  to  describe  X  as  an  assemblage  of  parts,  each 
not  greater  than  d.  All  partitions  of  X  into  such  objects,  Xj,  are  considered,  together 

with  a,  the  description  of  how  should  they  be  assembled.  All  pieces  should  have  a  sep- 
arate descriptions  without  cross-references.  [Chaitin-78]  suggests  that  a  study  of 
u(d)=K(j(X)-K(X)     when  d  varies  between  0  and  the  diameter  of  X.  First  let  us  note 

that 

(a)  d  >  IXI    =>  u(d)  =  0 

since  for  parts  larger  than  IXI,  K(X)  itself  is  the  minimum  description  length 

(b)  di>d2  =>  u(d2)>u(di) 

since  as  d  grows,  we  can  take  advantage  of  more  complex  substructures  and  more 
distant  correlations 
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Changes  occur  at  the  points  where  d  exceeds  the  diameters  of  important  sub- 
structures of  X.  Therefore  K(j(X)  provides  a  kind  of  spectrogram  of  the  object  X. 

An  ideal  vocabulary  of  building  blocks  would  contain  elements  as  different  from 
each  other  as  possible,  since  any  substantial  amount  of  shared  information  among 
blocks  could  support  a  smaller  vocabulary.  Therefore  they  should  be  algorithmic  inde- 
pendent. This  allows  us  to  define  a  criterion  for  their  identification: 

Proposition  3.6.1  If  a  structure  is  composed  from  highly  algorithmic-dissimilar 
constituents,  then  those  constituents  can  be  identified,  during  model  refinement, 
by  local  maxima  of  compressibility  as  a  function  of  model  complexity. 

Argument    Let  W],  W2,  W3  be  fragments  of  a  string  s.  Let  m  be  a  model  for  wj 
but  not  for  W2  or  W3.  We  assume  that  wj  and  W2  are  algorithmically  independent 
(dissimilar).  Their  mutual  information  is  very  small.  Thus  we  can  expand  a 
minimal  program  for  wj,  in  order  to  produce  W2,  but  the  addition  will  be  almost 

as  large  as  a  minimal  program  for  W2  alone.  Also,  let  W]  and  W3  have  a  similar 
structure.  Thus  program  for  wl  needs  only  a  small  addition  to  generate  W3,  since 
the  mutual  information  of  wj  and  W3  is  almost  the  same  as  the  total  information 
of  W3.  The  two  assumptions  can  be  expressed  as: 

(a)  K(wi  :  W2)  <  e  <=>  K(w2  I  wj)  >  K(w2)  -  £ 

(b)  K(W3  1  Wj)  <  e  <=>  K(w3  :  Wj)  >  K(w3)  -  e 

Let  m'  be  a  minimal  refinement  of  m  that  parses  W|W2.  Unless 
plex(m')  =  plex(m)  -t-  K(w'lw),  that  is  unless  m'  is  substantially  more  complex 
that  m,  m'  will  not  be  able  to  maximally  compress  W2.  But  (a)  makes  such  a 
refinement  unlikely.  Let  us  look  at  one  of  the  smallest  additions  that  could  take 
mout  of  impasse. 

This  is  the  copy  program,  that  prints  its  input  to  the  output,  coding  every  string 
by  itself  Let  m'  be  m  endowed  with  copy,  and  let  us  estimate  its  performance  on 
W1W2.  If  W2  is  coded  by  itself,  then  lcode(m',wiW2)l  =  lcode(m,wi)l -h  IW2I. 

press^lvv2(iTi')    =    ( IWJW2I  -  lcode(m',wiW2)l ) /IWJW2I  = 

=  ( IW1W2I  -  icode(m,wi)l  -  IW2I  )/lwiW2l    =    (Iwjl  -  lcode(m,wi)l)  /  lwjW2l  = 

=  ( IW1I/IW1W2I  )press^,](m)    =    press^](m)  /  IW2I     <     press^^jCm) 

Therefore  m'  can  parse  anything  but  can  compress  less.  Its  performance 
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decreases  with  the  length  of  W2  and  assumption  (a)  forces  W2  to  be  a  relatively 
long  string.  (If  it  were  a  short  one,  its  complexity  would  be  small,  hence  it  would 
have  been  derivable  by  a  program  for  wj  with  a  small  addition). 

To  parse  W3,  m  has  to  be  refined  too.  But  (b)  shows  a  small  addition  to  m  yields 
a  high  compression  performance  on  W1W3.  Certain  classes  of  models  may  not  al 
low  expression  of  that  small  addition  as  a  refinement.  For  example,  a  recursive 
invocation  is  a  small  addition  not  expressible  in  a  finite  automata  class. 

Nevertheless  this  discussion  shows  that  there  is  a  trade-off  point  beyond  which 
models  should  not  be  refined  any  more.  If  the  encountered  novelty  W2  is  small 
(that  is,  similar  to  the  model),  then  it  is  likely  to  be  incorporated  into  the  model 
without  a  serious  loss  in  compressibility.  If  the  novelty  is  large,  all  small 
additions  to  the  model  will  degrade  compressibility  and  looking  for  a  different 
model  is  a  better  solution. 

^   ^  4. 

Note  that  assumption  (a)  forces  W2  to  be  a  relatively  long  string.  If  it  were  a  shon 
one,  its  complexity  would  be  small,  hence  it  would  have  been  derivable  by  a  program 
for  wj  with  a  small  addition.  The  compression  factor  of  m'  would  only  suffer  a  small 
decrement.  If  W2  is  long,  it  means  that  s  has  in  fact  two  components  that  are  algorith- 
mically  substantially  different.  One  is  W2,  the  other  is  the  pair  wi,W3.  Therefore  plot- 
ting the  compression  factor  of  m'  during  parsing  the  string  W1W2W3  ,  we  would  see  it 
decreasing  along  W2  and  increasing  again  W3. 


This  principle  justifies  the  following  definition  oi  basic  regularity .htx  us  consid- 
er a  refinement  that  increases  complexity  by  a  small  quantum.  Let  m  «  m'  denote  that 
m'  is  obtained  from  m  through  one  or  more  refinement  steps.  Let  0<?i<l  be  a  real  num- 
ber. 

Definition  3.6.2    a  "kjbasic  regularity  of  s  is  a  model  m  with  the  property 

If        m'»m      &    press3(m')>presSs(m) 

Then  3m"  such  that    m'»m"»m      &     presSs(m")<presSs(m)-^ 

The  parameter  X  affects  the  separation  between  regularities.  A  higher  "k  forces  a 
higher  separation.  Using  a  higher  X,  we  should  be  able  to  identify  highly  independent 
building  blocks,  if  there  are  any. 
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Example  3.6.1  [Caianiello-71]  describes  an  algorithm  (Procrustes)  to  analyze  fi- 
nite Italian  texts.  The  algorithm  develops  a  block  code  library  model  by  refining  one 
letter  hypotheses.  It  starts  with  a  library  identical  to  the  alphabet  of  the  text.  For  every 
element  xj  of  the  library,  it  considers  the  refinement  xj  ->  x^y;  for  every  letter  y;  that 
follows  x^  in  the  text.  The  decision  to  stop  refining  the  routines  is  based  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  following  information  measures: 

(1)  H(Y)  =  -  Ij  P(yj)logP(yj) 

the  average  information  needed  to  specify  a  symbol  y 

(2)  H(Y/Xi)  =  -  Ij  P(yjlx,)logP(yjlxi) 

the  average  information  needed  to  specify  a  symbol  y  following  an  occurrence  of 

Xj 

(3)  H(Y/X)  =  IjP(xi)H(Y/xi) 

the  average  information  necessary  to  specify  a  symbol  y  following  an  occurrence 
of  any  routine 

Two  criteria  to  decide  when  to  refine  a  routine  x^  are  investigated: 

(a)  H(Y/Xi)  <  T 

where  the  threshold  T  is  chosen  such  that  0<T<H(Y),  that  is,  x^  substantially 
determines  the  symbol  following  it  in  the  text 

(b)  H(Y)  -  H(Y/xi)  >  H(Y)  -  H(Y/X) 

that  is,  the  information  gain  in  guessing  what  follows  \^  is  larger  than  the  average 
one 

In  each  case  the  algorithm  converges  to  a  library  that  contains  the  basic  sub- 
strings of  the  text.  For  example,  a  natural  language  text  yields  a  set  of  syllables;  a  text 
of  Morse  code  yields  the  codes  of  the  individual  letters. 


Example  3.6.2  Readers  familiar  with  low  level,  preattentive  visual  processing 
will  recognize  this  as  an  instance  of  perceptual  grouping.  It  seems  that  many  criteria 
for  grouping,  among  which,  those  highlighted  by  the  Gestalt  theory  (proximity  of 
points,  colinearity,  bimodal  textures,  shape  vs.  ground),  are  explained  by  some  form  of 
minimal  length  encoding. 

The  structure  to  analyze  is  a  set  of  36  points  in  a  two  dimensional  space  (figure 
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3.6. 1 ).  They  are  given  as  a  set  of  pairs  (Xpy;)  each  coordinate  being  an  eight  bit  integer. 
We  are  considering  compressing  this  description  with  the  following  class  of  models  R. 
A  routine  r  eR  is  defined  as  a  set  of  points  (vectors):  r  =  {  pj,  ...,  pj.  )  and  has  one 
argument  p  of  type  point.  Given  an  argument  po,  r(po)  =  {  Po+Pb  •■•.  Po+Pk  )  where 
(xQ-yo) "''  (^i'yi)  =  ( '^O+^i'  YO'^'yi  )•  ^^^^ ''"'  -  ^I'Pl'  •  ^oic  that  all  the  occurrences  of  one 
routine  are  one  configuration  of  points  translated  to  different  positions.  For  this  struc- 
ture we  shall  study  gain(d)  by  considering,  in  turn,  routines  with  increasing  numbers 
of  points. 

At  each  complexity  d  we  shall  try  to  minimize  the  number  of  routines  in  the  li- 
brary L(j,  since  each  one  achieves  the  same  compression:  coding  d  points  into  one  for 

each  occurrence.  If  for  some  values  of  d  we  cannot  parse  all  points  with  routines  of  size 
d,  we  shall  accept  in  the  library  a  complexity  one  routine  ri  =  { (0,0) } .  This  allows  a 

point  p  not  parsed  by  other  routines  to  be  represented  as  ri(p).  Since  the  combinatorial 
complexity  was  not  overwhelming,  the  following  decompositions  were  worked  by 
hand. 


Figure  3.6.1 


Figure  3.6.2 


Figure  3.6.3  "t.. 


1> 


^  t-   t> 


For  d=2,  L2  =  {T2',  r2" }  (figure  3.6.2)  each  routine  having  9  occurrences.  Since 

there  are  2  routines,  the  size  of  reference  is  1  bit. 
Gain  =  36x16  -9x(16+l)  -2x16  -9x(16+l)  -2x16  =  206 

For  d=3,  L3  =  {r3}  (figure  3.6.3)  with  12  occurrences.  The  size  of  reference  is  0. 
Gain  =  36x16-12x16  -3x16  =  21x16  =  336 

For  d=4,  L4  =  {r4}  with  9  occurrences  (figure  3.6.4:  for  clarity,  only  3  out  of  9 

occurrences  are  shown).  The  length  of  reference  is  0. 
Gain(4)  =  36x16  -  9x16  -4x16  =  23x16  =  368 


For  d=5,  L5  =  {ri,r5',r5")  with  6,3,3  occurrences  respectively  (figure  3.6.5). 
The  length  of  reference  is  2. 
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Gain(5)  =  36x16  -  6x(16+2)  -  1x16  -3x(16+2)  -  5x16  -3x(16+2)  -5x16  =  184 

For  d=6,  L5  =  {r^'.rg"}  each  with  3  occurrences  (figure  3.6.6)  The  length  of 

reference  is  1 . 

Gain(6)  =  36x16  -  3x{  16+1 }  -6x16  -  3x{  16+1 }  -6x16  =  282 


Figure  3.6.4 


Fisiure  3.6.5 


Figure  3.6.6 


For  d=7,  L7  =  {  ri,r7)  with  15  and  3  occurrences  respectively.  The  length  of 

reference  is  1 . 

Gain(7)  =  36x16  -  15x(16+l)  -1x16  -  3x(16+l)  -7x16  =  142 

For  d=8,  Lg  =  {  rjjg)  with  12  and  3  occurrences  respectively.  The  length  of 

reference  is  1. 

Gain(8)  =  36x16  -  12x(16+l)  -1x16  -  3x(16+l)  -8x16  =  177 

Ford=9,  L9=  {  rg)  with  4  occurrences,  (figure  3.6.7)  The  length  of  reference  is  0. 
Gain(9)  =  36x16  -  4x16  -9x16  =  368 

Ford=10,  Ljo=  {  r],r]Q)  with  6  and  3  occurrences  respectively.  The  length  of 

reference  is  1 . 

Gain(lO)  =  36x16  -  6x(16+l)  -1x16  -  3x(16+l)  -10x16  =  247 

For  d=l  1 ,  L]  ]  =  (  r]  ,r  1 1 1  each  with  3  occurrences.  The  length  of  reference  is  1 . 
Gain(ll)  =  36x16-  3x(  16+1) -1x16  -  3x(16+l) -1 1x16  =  282 

Ford=12,Li2=  (  ri2)  with  3  occurrences  (figure  3.6.8).  The  length  of  reference 
isO.    Gain(12)  =  36x16-  3x16-12x16  =  336 

We  do  not  continue  since  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  first  local  maximum  of 
Gain(d)  corresponds  to  a  basic  component  of  this  structure,  and  the  other  maxima  cor- 
respond to  important  components  too  (figure  3.6.1 1) : 
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Figure  3.6.7 
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Figure  3.6.9 
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max 


123456789   10   11   12 

0  206  336  368  184  282  142  177  368  247  282  336 
*        •  *  * 


Note  that  this  decomposition  discovers  two  of  the  three  basic  components  of  this 
structure.  The  entire  set  of  points  can  in  fact  be  generated  as  a  product  of  3  sets  of  vec- 
tors (figure  3.6.10). 


Figure  3.6.10  : 
Basic  components 

si  =  {0,al,a2  } 
s2=  {0,  bl,b2  } 
^>      s3=  {  0,cl,c2,c3 


aj. 
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A  Gain  Figure  3.6.11 
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Complexity 


If  we  define   S]  X  S2  =  {  vi-(-v2  I  vjesj  &  V2es2  )  then    S1XS2XS3  represents 
the  entire  set.  But  S2  is  equivalent  to  r3  and  S3  is  equivalent  to  i^,.  The  building  blocks 
Sj,  S2,  S3  are  basic  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  reducible  to  a  more  compact  represen- 
tation through  the  class  of  models  considered  here. 

Let  us  end  this  example  with  the  following  remarks: 

(1)  The  structure  of  this  set  of  points  is  hierarchical.  This  allows  a  simpler, 
stepwise  approach.  Assume  now  that  we  stop  searching  for  models  after  we 
found  the  first  local  maximum,  that  is,  at  x^^.  This  compresses  our  initial  structure 
to  a  code.  This  code  is  in  fact  a  group  of  9  points,  one  for  each  occurrence  of  r4. 
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We  restart  now  the  process  of  enumerating  models  to  see  whether  this  code 
can  be  compressed  any  funher.  We  find  r3  as  a  basic  regularity.  We  have  now  a 
better  model  that  consists  of  {r4}  composed  with  {r3}.  (figure  3.6.9)  In  this  case 
we  say  that  our  structure  has  two  levels  of  regularity. 

(2)  {r3)  happens  to  be  a  basic  regularity  but,  although  it  is  the  best  model  in  its 
complexity  class  (3  points),  it  is  not  a  local  maximum  in  figure  3.6.10.      Note 
however  that  we  did  not  plot  compressibility  along  a  refinement  path  -  as 
required  in  definition  3.6.2  -  but  we  simply  took  the  best  model  for  each 
complexity  value. 

Assume  that  we  define  a  minimum  refinement  of  a  routine  as  the  addition  of  one 
point  to  the  set.  (r3}  could  be  refined  into  many  4  point  sets.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
{r3)  conforms  to  definition  3.6.2,  since  all  these  minimum  refinements  of  it 
achieve  less  compressibility. 

4*  4»  4* 

The  concept  of  basic  regularity  suggests  two  approaches  to  the  induction  of  very 
complex  structures: 

(a)  the  construction  of  a  library  model  where  each  routine  is  a  basic  regularity; 

(b)  the  construction  of  a  complete  model  that  is  a  basic  regularity,  followed  by 
the  attempt  to  compress  the  code 

Definition  3.6.3  A  structure  that  is  compressed  by  a  library  type  model  or  a 
composition  of  models  is  a  hierarchy. 

Proposition  3.6.2  Although  most  of  the  interesting  learning  problems  are 
intractable,  hierarchical  structures  may  be  inducible  in  a  practical  context.  On  a 
k  level  structure  where  each  level  has  complexity  less  that  d,  a  stepwise  induction 
algorithm  will  take  0(k*exp(d))  steps. 


Example  3.6.3  A  regular  expression  with  a  hierarchical  structure.  We  repon 
here  an  experiment  of  inducing  models  for  a  long  string  generated  by  a  finite  automa- 
ton.The  advantage  of  using  a  finite  automaton  for  parsing,  is  that  it  is  a  particular  case 
of  a  finite  memory  model,  hence  we  can  extend  a  failing  model  m  into  a  model  m'  by 
supplying  a  missing  transition  and  we  can  also  compute  the  code  length  that  m'  would 
have  produced  for  the  previously  parsed  characters.  In  short,  we  keep  a  count  c(q)  for 
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how  many  times  each  state  was  used.  When  one  transition  is  added  to  a  state  q,  the  code 
length  can  be  updated  by 

codelength(m')  <-  codelength(m) -i- c(q)(log(IAq  1+1)  -  log(IAq  I)) 

The  algorithm  we  used  is  similar  to  the  one  outlined  for  Finite  Memory  Models. 
It  maintains  a  set  H  of  hypotheses    (A,c,g)    where 

A  is  an  automaton  with  the  transition  function  possibly  not  specified  for  every 
pair  (statejnput), 

c  is  the  current  state,    and 

g  is  the  current  compression  gain  =  linputl  -  (loutputl  +  complexity). 

It  performs  a  'beam'  search  on  a  space  of  all  possible  automata  (given  the  input 
alphabet)  by  selecting  all  hypotheses  that  failed  to  predict  the  current  symbol  and  ex- 
panding them  in  all  possible  ways.  When  the  number  of  hypotheses  exceeds  a  cenain 
limit,  the  hypotheses  that  are  less  performant  in  terms  of  compression  are  discarded.- 
We  applied  this  algorithm  on  a  string  generated  by  taking  random  decisions  for  the  '-i-' 
operator  in  the  following  regular  expression  :  (  aab  (aab  -i-  abbbabbb)  abbb  )* 


Algorithm  3.6.1 

H  <-  {(A,q,0)l  A  has  one  state  (q)  and  no  transition  specified  ) 
Loop 

a  <-  next  input 
For  all  (A,q,g)  in  H  do 
If  transition(q,a)=q' 
g'  <-  update(g) 

Replace  (A,q,g)  in  H  by  (A,q',g') 
else  ( if  transition(q.a)  is  not  specified) 
For  all  states  s  of  A  do 

Let  A'  be  A  with  the  new  transition  q,a  ->  s 
Add(A',s,g')toH 
Let  A'  be  A  with  a  new  state  s  and  a  new  transition  q,a  ->  s 
Add(A',s,g')toH 
If  IHI>  Limit 

Discard  from  H  all  triplets  (A,c,g)  where  g  <  max(g)  -  gO 


This  is  a  summary  of  basic  regularities  found  at  each  stage: 
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Symbols  read    Models  discovered 

24  mj:  (aab+abbb)* 


50 


241 


mi 

m  :  (aab+abbb(aab+abbb))* 


m 


m. 


m  :  (aab(aab+abbbabbb)abbb)* 


Complexity 

Compressibility 

6 

0.5 

6 

0.6 

12 

0.5 

6 

0.69 

12 

0.67 

)b)*        19 

0.84 

We  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  this  experiment: 

(1)  L(mi)  =  L(m2)  but  mo  is  larger  hence  less  efficient. 

(2)  L(m3)  is  included  in  L(mi)  and  m3  is  composed  of  two  levels,  each  having 
the  structure  of  m]  : 

If  X  =  aab,  y  =  abbb  then  mj  =  (aab  +  abbb)*  ,  m2  =  (xxy  +  xyyy)*. 

Let  us  use  ®  to  denote  this  composition  of  models.  Therefore  we  can  say  that 

m3  =  mi®mi 

(3)  Any  other  models  will  have  a  lower  compressibility  factor  than  m3. 

(4)  If  we  were  not  constrained  to  the  given  class  of  models  (finite  automata),  then 
plex(m3)  would  have  been  just  a  little  higher  than  plex(mi )  since  m3  is  essentially 
mj  plus  a  small  control  part  that  causes  the  recursion.  However  the  smallest 
finite  automaton  that  has  the  effect  of  m]®mi  is  about  three  times  larger.  This 
complexity  gap  between  m\  and  m3  makes  mj  a  basic  regularity  easily 
distinguishable. 

(5)  Let  m  be  an  automaton  1A,Q,5]  that  is  able  to  parse  a  finite  string  s.  Define 
Aq  =  {  a  e  A  I  6(q,a)  is  defined  ) .  For  every  transition  from  a  state  q,  m  will  have 

to  produce  a  code  of  length  loglAq  I.  Assuming  that  we  know  the  probabilities 
p(qi)  of  each  state  being  used  in  parsing  and  the  probabilities  p(qj  I  qi)  of 
transitions  qi  ->  qj  being  used,  we  can  be  more  precise.  Then  the  average  code 
length  for  a  symbol  of  s  will  be 
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H(A/m)  =  I,p(qi)(-Ijp(qjlqi)log(p(qjlqi))) 

the  average  information  necessary  to  determine  what  symbol  might  follow  a 
string,  given  that  the  string  is  parsed  by  the  model. 

Example  3.6.4  [Caianiello-71]  is  the  earliest  example  known  to  us  of  stepwise 
induction  on  texts.  He  applies  the  Procrustes  algorithm  (example  3.6.1)  to  identify  sev- 
eral levels  of  library  models  for  a  finite  text.  Once  the  first  set  of  routines  Xj  is  identi- 
fied, a  new  alphabet  is  created  by  assigning  a  new  symbol  to  each  routine.  Since  the 
original  text  is  a  sequence  of  routines  occurrences,  it  can  be  re-presented  now  as  a  new 
text  over  the  new  alphabet.  This  re-presentation  of  the  original  text  is  analyzed,  in  turn, 
by  the  same  algorithm. 

[Caianiello-89]  continues  these  ideas  and  considers  two  types  of  routines:  se- 
quences of  symbols  and  classes  (clusters)  of  symbols.  He  shows  that  many  syntactic 
categories  of  natural  language  (syllables,  words,  noun  phrases  etc.)  can  be  identified 
this  way  and  suggests  this  as  a  natural  approach  to  learning  the  syntax  of  natural  lan- 
guage. 

Example  3.6.5  Let  us  look  again  at  example  3.5.5.  We  established  that  a  clus- 
tering is  a  library  type  model.  In  our  case  the  set  of  points  will  be  coded  into  a  set  Sq 
of  cluster  centers  Cj  and  several  sets  Sj  of  points  xji  each  one  having  a  center  as  origin. 
If  the  set  Sq  or  any  of  the  sets  Sj  do  not  contain  a  uniform  distribution  of  points,  (which 
in  models  language  is  equivalent  to  non  random  codes),  then  clustering  can  be  applied 
again,  generating  a  two  level  hierarchy.  If  it  is  applied  on  Sq  it  creates  a  second  level 
above  the  first  one,  while  if  it  applied  on  any  of  the  sets  Sj,  the  second  level  will  be 
underneath. 

4*  •!•  4» 

While  for  finite  structures  like  the  one  in  examples  3.6.1  and  3.6.2  we  could  com- 
pute the  compression  factor  at  each  level  of  complexity,  and  the  basic  regularities  were 
easy  to  identify,  infinite  structures  require  an  incremental  approach.  Therefore,  at  each 
step  we  have  only  an  approximation  of  press(m).  A  model  that  seems  to  be  a  local  max- 
imum for  press(m)  may  turn  out  not  to  be  a  basic  regularity  in  view  of  further  data.  Re- 
search in  conceptual  clustering,  for  example,  took  this  into  account  by  allowing,  in  cer- 
tain conditions,  splitting  and  merging  of  previously  identified  clusters.  (  see  the  COB- 
WEB and  CLASSIT  algorithms  in  [Gennari-89] ). 

Our  algorithm  3.6. 1  periodically  discards  low  compressibility  hypotheses.  While 
missing  transitions  in  a  model  will  eventually  cause  its  failure,  complete  models  may 
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emerge  for  which  some  paths  in  the  transition  graph  are  no  longer  used.  As  a  conse- 
quence, some  code  values  are  no  longer  used.  The  algorithm  could  be  augmented  to 
recognize  this  situation  and  it  could  eliminate  the  unused  paths  in  the  graphs,  lowering 
the  complexity  of  the  models. 

The  stepwise  approach  to  compression  may  become  quite  complex.  Let  us  look 
at  the  general  picture.  Suppose  that  by  some  induction  algorithm  we  found  a  model  htq 

that  parses  a  string  s  into  a  code  string  Sq  such  that  Imgl  +  IsqI  <  Isl,  but  more  compact 

descriptions  of  s  are  possible.  Two  further  compression  paths  are  possible: 

(a)  compress  sq:  find  a  model  mj  and  a  code  string  Sj  such  that 

So  =  mi(sj)  and    Imjl  +  Isjl  <  IsqI 

(b)  compress  mg:  find  a  model  m   and  a  code  string  s   such  that 

(Vx)(  mHs\x)  =  mo(x) )  and    Im^l  +  Is^l  <  ImQl 

While  (a)  is  a  further  induction  on  strings  (this  time  code  strings),  (b)  depends  on 
the  availability  of  induction  algorithms  that  work  on  descriptions  of  object  of  class  M. 
As  an  example,  let  M  be  the  set  of  finite  automata,  and  the  string  s  be  a  concatenation 
of  context  free  expressions  like  ((())()()(((())))(())().  M  will  never  capture  the  balance 
of  parentheses.  That  will  be  implicit  in  the  structure  of  mg  but  cannot  be  used  by  it  to 
increase  compression.  However,  a  different  compression  algorithm  may  recognize 
similar  parts  in  the  transition  graph  of  my  and  code  them  as  subroutines. 

Moreover,  the  levels  of  a  hierarchical  structure  might  share  a  large  amount  of  mu- 
tual information.  A  straight  forward  example  would  be  a  class  of  structures  that  accept 
models  like  m  ®  m  ®  m  ®  m  (where  ®  stands  for  composition).  The  sequence  of  lev- 
els may  become  an  object  for  induction  too.  (see  Figure  3.6.12) 


input   Compression   f  Compression  J  ^*^"^    1  Compression  J '-'^^    I 

^^^^  L  model  J  I  model  J  ImodelJ^ 

^ Y ' 

Compression 

\^         r  code 
Figure  3.6. 12:  Strategies  for  stepwise  learning  t  model 
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4.  Learning  an  Environment  by  Explorations 

In  this  chapter  we  focus  on  algorithms  endowed  with  a  body,  that  is,  simulated 
agents  that  engage  in  active  learning.  They  accept  an  infinite  string  produced  by  an  un- 
known generator  but  they  can  control  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  acting  on  the  generator. 

Induction  is  concerned  here  with  the  sensory-motor  stream,  that  is,  an  alternation 
of  actions  and  generated  characters.  From  a  psychological  perspective  these  investiga- 
tions can  be  seen  as  computational  models  of  cognitive  development.  Their  ultimate 
goal  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  language  learning,  and  for  assessing  the  program's  ac- 
quired knowledge  through  conversation  instead  of  vivisection. 

We  study  active  learning  in  three,  increasingly  complex  situations.  First  we  con- 
sider an  agent  that  feeds  input  symbols  to,  and  reads  the  output  of  a  Moore  automaton. 
We  present  two  incremental  algorithms.  One  refines  an  initial  model  to  maintain  its  de- 
terminism. The  other  accumulates  partial  regularities,  and  alternates  between  three 
modes:  regularity  recognition,  prediction  based  on  the  recognized  regularity,  and  con- 
fusion. Then  we  consider  a  wodd  of  loosely  coupled  automata  where  the  FMM's,  in- 
troduced in  the  previous  chapter,  provide  a  versatile  way  to  capture  regularities.  We 
investigate  regularities  that  correspond  to  various  substructure  homeomorphisms.  We 
show  that,  under  certain  conditions,  induction  in  this  space  operates  a  construction  of 
reality,  that  is,  it  explains  the  emergence  of  both  a  space  map  and  independent  objects. 
Finally  we  consider  an  agent  endowed  with  a  complex  eye.  In  this  context  we  show 
how  complex  computations  are  derived  from  acquired  statistical  correlations. 


4.1    A  Psychological  Perspective 

While  the  previous  chapter  was  concerned  with  induction  of  models  for  various 
symbolic  constructs,  we  would  like  now  to  expand  our  understanding  of  learning  to  an 
activity  of  attaching  meaning  to  symbolic  constructs.  So  far  the  learner  was,  to  a  certain 
extent  a  passive  box  that  we  kept  stuffing  with  symbols  from  an  infinite  string.  We  re- 
quired that  string  to  contain  all  relevant  information  that  the  learner  was  supposed  to 
extract.  We  shall  look  now  at  learners  that  can  act,  and  by  that,  influence  the  content 
of  the  string  of  symbols  presented  to  them. 

[Winston-80]  provides  a  good  starting  point  for  our  discussion.  Here  is  a  simpli- 
fied account  of  it.  The  author  takes  the  plots  of  several  plays  by  Shakespeare  and  re- 
duces them  to  a  set  of  graphs.  The  names  of  the  main  characters  label  the  vertices. 
Words  for  relationships  between  the  characters  or  actions  involving  them  label  the  edg- 
es of  the  graph.  These  graphs  are  fed  to  a  program  that  finds  common  subgraphs  and, 
consequently,  establishes  mappings  between  node  labels  and  between  edge  labels.  It  is 
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claimed  that  the  program  found  common  meaning  in  those  plays. 

Now,  we  know  that,  for  the  program,  those  plays  are  as  good  as,  say,  a  configu- 
ration of  pebbles,  and  the  meaning  is  nothing  more  than  counting  how  many  blue  peb- 
bles touch  red  pebbles.  We  may  wonder  how  were  those  labels  chosen,  and  whether 
the  common  subgraph  wasn't  put  there  to  start  with.  The  domain  is  strongly  affected 
by  subjectivity.  Our  intention  is  not  only  to  create  a  transposition  of  the  Chinese  room 
argument  [Searle-80],  but  to  m;ike  obvious  a  mixture  of  two  fairly  distinct  lines  of  re- 
search in  AI. 

On  one  hand  there  is  the  struggle  to  create  adequate  languages,  in  fact  full  formal 
systems,  that  are  able  to  represent,  by  their  expressions  and  computations  on  expres- 
sions, the  kind  of  connections  that  people  make  from  one  sentence  to  another  when 
they  reason.  A  well  designed  system  could  be  used  as  a  language  to  spell  out  situations, 
actions,  and  natural  constraints  among  them.  The  meaning  still  resides  in  an  interpre- 
tation that  is  essentially  exterior  to  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  attempts  to  create  a  formal  system  that  can  repre- 
sent the  emergence  of  meaning.  Such  systems  should  represent  both  model  agents  and 
a  model  world  that  is  to  acquire  a  meaning,  for  those  agents,  through  their  interaction. 
They  should  offer  computational  equivalents  for  some  intrinsically  psychological  con- 
cepts. 

Using  such  a  complex  universe  as  a  Shakespeare  play  seems  misleading  in  both 
situations.  In  this  chapter  we  show  that  simple  toy  worlds  can  still  be  useful  laborato- 
ries. Working  on  geometrical  and  mechanical  concepts  allows  for  clear  definitions,  and 
yet,  ample  complexity. 


4.1.1  A  Semantic  Basis  for  Learning  Language 

In  section  3.1  we  argued  that  a  passive  learning  algorithm  can  only  learn  the  syn- 
tactic constraints  of  the  data  presented  to  it.  A  complete  representation  involves  an  in- 
terpretation, that  is,  a  mapping  between  a  language  structure  and  a  represented  domain 
structure.  Therefore,  learning  a  representation  requires  access  to  the  represented  ob- 
jects, which  may  reside  outside  the  realm  of  the  symbolic  constructs. 

A  similar  reasoning  appears  in  natural  language  learning  theories.  For  example, 
[Fodor-75]  uses  this  argument  to  postulate  a  radical  language  of  thought  hypothesis. 
He  starts  from  the  assumption  that  learning  a  language  is  a  special  case  of  hypothesis 
formation  and  confirmation.  A  speaker  of  A  that  learns  the  language  B,  will  have  to 
create  and  confirm  hypotheses  of  the  type 
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P(x)  is  true  in  B  <=>  Q(y)  is  true  in  A 

Given  the  left  hand  side  of  this  equivalence,  the  learner  must  be  able  to  create  the 
right  hand  side.  Therefore,  in  order  to  explain  how  any  language  is  assimilated,  one 
must  assume  an  existing  language  in  which  the  new  one  is  learned.  From  here,  Fodor 
concludes  the  need  to  postulate  an  initial,  innate  language,  that  we  shall  refer  to  as  men- 
talese,  necessary  to  learn  the  first  natural  language.  The  expressive  power  of  mentalese 
must  at  least  equate  the  expressiveness  of  the  language  being  learned. 

The  idea  of  an  innate  linguistic  nucleus  was  also  promoted  by  Chomsky  [Chom- 
sky-79]  for  different  reasons.  Among  his  arguments  is  the  observation  that  a  man  can 
master  the  grammar  of  a  language  although,  throughout  his  life,  he  encounters  the  vast 
majority  of  sentences  only  once. 

An  alternative  view  of  cognitive  development  results  from  the  research  of  the 
child  psychologist  J.Piaget  who  thinks  that  mentalese  is  not  innate  but  acquired  as  a 
prelinguistic  intelligence  [Piaget-54,69,79].  The  two  positions  were  extensively  debat- 
ed [Piatelli-Palmariny-79],[Powers-89].  Still,  heredity  plays  its  part  in  directing  learn- 
ing and  modelling  behavior  [Gould-87].  Biologists  and  psychologists  have  yet  to 
strike  some  middle  ground  to  explain  the  cooperation  of  innate  mechanisms  and  inter- 
action driven  construction  in  learning. 

Piaget's  view  suggests  a  construction  of  conceptual  structures  through  interac- 
tion with  the  environment.  This  is  what  makes  it  especially  appealing  for  computation- 
al modeling.  He  argues  that  no  knowledge  is  based  on  perception  alone  since  percep- 
tion always  occurs  embedded  in  an  action  scheme.  Piaget's  theory  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment in  infants  is  centered  around  a  set  of  skills  that  he  calls  sensory-motor 
intelligence  (SMI),  and  that  precedes  and  supports  linguistic  intelligence.  He  stresses 
the  importance  of  active  interpretation  and  organization  of  experience. 

The  main  element  of  the  theory  is  the  action  scheme.  Reflexes  are  initial  action 
schemes.  The  infant  grasping  an  object  that  touches  her  hand,  or  sucking  a  nipple  that 
touches  her  mouth  are  examples  of  reflexes.  Schemes  evolve  through  variations  intro- 
duced by  repeated  application.  Piaget  describes  several  stages  of  this  evolution: 

New  objects  -  in  fact  sensorial  information  about  them  -  that  happen  to  trigger  a 
reflex,  are  assimilated  into  it. 

Some  modified  reflexes  are  no  longer  fired  by  a  trigger  but  used  repetitively  and 
changed  into  habits.  For  example,  the  infant  learns  to  suck  a  thumb  and  makes  a 
habit  out  of  it. 

Mindless  exercising  the  reflexes  leads  to  discovery  of  predictable  correlations 
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between  premises  and  results,  thus,  to  creation  of  goals. 

As  objects  are  assimilated  into  a  schema,  it  becomes  more  elaborate. 
Unexpected  results  are  linked  to  triggering  images.  One  of  the  skills  achieved  at 
this  stage  is  the  coordination  of  hand  and  eye  movements. 

The  child  leams  to  grasp  different  objects,  then  move  her  hand  towards  remote 
objects  in  her  visual  field. 

Observed  external  processes  are  internalized  into  purposeful  activity.  The  infant 
seizes  an  adult  hand  and  moves  it  towards  unreachable  objects.  New  means  are 
searched.  The  infant  pulls  a  blanket  on  which  a  remote  object  lays. 

Certain  invariant  images  are  recognized  and  memorized  even  when  they 
temporarily  disappear  from  the  visual  field.  Objects  are  thus  represented  as 
permanent  entities.  They  become  elements  for  what  Piaget  calls  the  construction 
of  reality. 

Certainly,  the  above  progression  can  offer  nothing  more  than  metaphorical  guid- 
ance, since  its  vocabulary  is  not  directly  translatable  into  computational  equivalents. 
Still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  paper,  the  interest  lies  in  offering  a  corresponding 
mechanism  for  this  evolution  and  adaptation  of  actions  to  the  structure  of  the  environ- 
ment. A  model  for  the  acquisition  of  SMI  might  explain  how  mentalese  -  at  least  a  com- 
putational version  of  it  -  is  constructed. 


Example  4.1.1  [Drescher-86]  offers  an  interesting  model  for  the  initial  stages  of 
SMI  development.  His  agent  is  endowed  with  a  hand  and  a  square,  tiled  retina.  Both 
hand  and  retina  can  be  moved.  When  visible,  the  hand  occupies  one  retinal  tile.  The 
cognitive  evolution  is  modeled  as  a  process  of  generation  and  pruning  of  action- 
schemes  that  eventually  achieves  an  eye-hand  coordination  and  a  set  of  plans  to  reach 
visible  objects.  His  schemes  are  structured  like  rules: 

premises  >  conclusions 

action 

Pruning  of  rules  is  based  on  accumulated  statistics  of  performance.  The  genera- 
tive methods  are  listed  here. 

Initially,  premises  and  conclusions  are  empty  lists.  Actions  are  taken  at  random. 
Sensorial  stimuli  that  happen  to  precede  or  follow  the  action  are  incorporated  into  pre- 
mises and  conclusions,  respectively,  generating  new  rules.  Validity  statistics  are  accu- 
mulated. Valid  rules  are  chained  together  into  new  ones  that  represent  sequences  of  ac- 
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tions: 

premises >  conclusions 

sequence  of  actions 

Once  valid  rules  are  found  that  reach  a  conclusion  from  any  premise,  that  conclu- 
sion is  promoted  among  actions. 

4.    4.    4. 

For  a  general  approach,  we  need  to  link  this  kind  of  psychological  modeling  to 
the  inductive  vocabulary  developed  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  a  computational  model 
of  SMI  development,  schemes  will  correspond  to  induction  hypotheses,  that  is,  to  pre- 
dictable areas  of  the  universe.  In  order  to  be  more  precise  about  schemes  and  their 
properties,  we  have  to  discuss  them  in  a  formal  context.  The  next  section  provides  this 
context. 


4.1.2  The  Agent  Living  in  a  Passive,  Deterministic  Environment 

We  think  that  modelling  simple  situations  might  be  a  clarifying  and  fertile  activ- 
ity. The  simplest  model  should  contain  one  agent  and  a  passive  universe  that  changes 
its  state  only  as  a  result  of  an  agent's  action,  and  always  in  a  predictable  way.  We  can 
easily  draw  analogies  between  this  problem  and  several  natural  situations:  a  robot 
moving  parcels  among  a  set  of  rooms  or  exploring  a  desened  territory,  but  also  a  child 
playing  by  herself  in  a  room  full  of  toys.  We  shall  give  a  general  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem and  then,  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  look  at  further  simplifications 
of  it  that  allow  actual  solutions. 

A  few  details  on  the  possible  anatomy  of  the  agent  are  needed  here.  As  a  first 
principle,  the  agent  will  have  no  direct  access  to  a  representation  of  the  universe  that  it 
inhabits.  It  will  only  be  endowed  with  senses  and  actions.  It  will  be  able  to  execute  only 
one  action  at  a  time.  The  string  of  these  actions  alternated  with  the  images  provided  by 
the  senses  will  be  its  description  of  the  universe.  We  shall  call  such  a  string  a  sensory- 
motor  stream. 

If  our  model  agent  is  endowed  with  a  body,  then  some  actions  will  have  effect  on 
the  body  and  pan  of  the  senses  should  inform  the  agent  about  it.  Let  us  call  those  the 
internal  senses.  The  body  may  have  its  own  autonomous  mechanisms  generating  needs 
and  informing  on  their  fulfillment.  The  body,  if  it  exists,  is,  from  a  cognitive  point  of 
view,  part  of  the  unknown  universe.  The  agent  will  have  to  discover  its  reactions  and 
learn  to  coordinate  its  movements.  The  presence  of  a  body  would  offer  a  general  goal 
for  the  learning  mechanism.  The  agent  would  have  to  perform  an  optimization  in  terms 
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of  maintaining  the  values  of  the  internal  senses  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  i.e. 
keep  the  body  happy. 

A  simpler  anatomy  may  involve  a  body  with  no  needs.  The  senses  would  only 
provide  information  on  the  universe  itself  and  the  position  of  the  body.  The  purpose  of 
learning  in  this  case  would  be  purely  predictive.  Given  the  current  indications  of  the 
senses  and  a  memory  of  previous  experience,  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  certain  action. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  settle  to  this  simpler  version. 

Here  is  a  more  formal  statement  of  the  problem.  An  agent  A  is  endowed  with  a 
set  M  of  moves  that  it  can  apply  on  its  environment  and  a  set  of  sensors  that  give  it  an 
image  e  of  the  environment.  The  structureofe  depends  on  the  particularities  of  the  sen- 
sors but  we  can  assume  that  each  sensor  is  contributing  a  number  of  bits  of  information, 
therefore  we  can  take  e  to  be  a  vector  of  bits.  Since  the  environment  is  passive,  e 
changes  only  as  a  result  of  applying  a  move  from  M.  Let  E  be  the  set  of  all  possible 
values  for  e.  The  way  we  defined  e,  E  is  finite.  Each  move  me  M  is  a  mapping  m  :  E 
->  E  that  causes  a  transition  in  E.  The  entire  universe  of  interactions  between  A  and  its 
environment  can  be  represented  as  a  finite  automaton  U  with  states  E  and  alphabet  M. 

It  may  seem  from  the  above  considerations  that  all  A  has  to  do,  to  know  its  envi- 
ronment, is  to  leam  the  transition  functions  m  :  E  ->  E  ,  for  all  me  M.  An  simple-mind- 
ed algorithm 

Loop 

Pick  a  move 

Apply  it 

Memorize  the  transition 

serves  this  purpose,  but  suffers  from  obvious  shortcomings: 

(a)  Interesting  instances  of  E  are  enormous  and  memorizing  all  transitions  is 
impractical  if  not  impossible. 

(b)  The  sensors  may  present  to  A  only  a  panial  view  of  the  environment.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  set  Q  of  hidden  states  for  which  E  is  only  a  projection.  That  is, 
there  exists  a  non  injective  function  f  :  Q  ->  E  that  must  be  discovered  together 
with  the  real  transition  functions  m  :  Q  ->  Q  only  by  observing  the  projections 
f(q)  ,m  ->  f(qm)   that  are  no  longer  deterministic.  The  case  where  e  is  a  scalar 
will  be  investigated  in  the  next  section.  The  set  of  transitions  here  is  even  larger, 
and  memorizing  them  might  be,  again,  impossible. 

(c)  Most  important,  regularities  exhibited  by  sequences  of  transitions  (algebraic 
properties  of  moves  composition,  macrooperators  that  achieve  an  effect 
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independent  of  state,  etc.)  should  be  captured  by  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  universe,  one  able  to  support  purposeful  activity  and  communication. 

Therefore  we  need  to  capture  regularities  of  the  real  transition  function  and 
organize  them  in  a  concise  representation.  That  is  why  we  propose  to  consider 
SMI  schemes  equivalent  to  regularities  of  the  sensory-motor  (SM)  stream.  Thus, 
the  learning  process  for  A  becomes  a  problem  of  induction  on  the  SM  stream. 

Schemes  must  eventually  reach  a  certain  expressive  power.  As  programs, 
schemes  should  lend  themselves  to  refinement  and  composition  in  order  to  attain  the 
required  complexity.  So,  in  this  computational  context,  the  contradiction  between  the 
nativist  and  constructivist  theories  of  cognitive  development  seems  to  vanish.  Indeed, 
mentalese  is  here  the  computational  class  of  our  induction  hypotheses.  It  may  range 
from  any  simple  class,  like  reguUir  languages,  up  to  the  set  of  partial  recursive  func- 
tions. 

The  difficulty  remains  in  explaining  how  appropriately  complex  concepts  could 
emerge.  As  expressions  for  partial  knowledge,  schemes  will  evolve  to  incorporate  new 
situations.  This  will  be  our  equivalent  to  assimilation. 

Schemes  should  become  elements  for  an  ontology  of  E.  They  should  identify 
those  components  of  the  universe's  structure  that  communicating  agents  may  have  to 
speak  about. 

[Russell-89]  discusses  succinct  representations  that  provide  a  good  enough  basis 
for  achieving  other  objectives,  like  planning  sequences  of  actions  to  attain  good  states 
(for  ex.  finding  food  )  or  avoiding  had  states  (being  trapped,  bumping  into  obstacles). 
Here  are  two  of  them: 

(i)    condition_l (state)  =>condition_2(result(state, action)) 
(ii)  condition_3(state)  =>  result(state, action)  =  f(state) 

In  other  words, 

(i)  predicts  that  some  condition  will  be  satisfied  by  the  resulting  state  if  a  certain 

action  is  applied  in  a  certain  situation, 
(ii)  describes  a  way  to  explicitly  build  the  resulting  state. 

Note  that  induction  of  such  rules  is  constructive,  since  it  requires  creation  of  rep- 
resentations for  new  predicates  {condition _1 ,  condition_2,  condition_3)  and  functions 
(/).  Also,  state  itself  is  a  constructed  entity.  All  an  agent  knows  consists  of  sequences 
of  actions  and  sensory  images.  A  state  will  be  represented  by  a  perception  of  how  it 
was  reached  or  by  its  effect  on  further  perceptions.  (This  will  be  made  clearer  in  the 
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next  section.  For  instance,  the  predicate  condition_I  may  be  computed  by  the  SM  se- 
quence 

look-forward,  see-opening,  extend-left  arm,  feel-wall-contact, 
extend-right-arm,  feel-wall-contact 

The  state  in  (i)  and  (ii)  above  is  an  element  of  Q,  that  is,  an  atomic  state  of  the 
entire  agent  /  environment  system.  A  perception  of  the  separation  of  the  agent  from  its 
environment  or  of  independently  moving  objects  in  the  environment  involves  a  con- 
struction in  which  each  component  is  denoted  by  a  separate  token. 

Also,  the  predicate  condiiionistate)  denotes  possibly  many  states  of  the  universe. 
It  is  a  representation  for  an  agent  centered  situation.  It  may  mean  something  like  The 
narrow  street  is  in  front  of  me.  They  are  simpler,  since,  if  there  are  several  narrow 
streets,  determining  exactly  which  one  it  is  may  require  a  more  complex  predicate. 
Therefore,  during  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  such  constructs  will  probably  occur 
before  more  precise  ones. 

[Chapman-87]  argued  for  a  cognitive  model  that  learns  such  simpler  constructs. 
Their  correspondents  in  natural  language  are  indexicals.  Planning  of  purposeful  se- 
quence of  actions,  even  if  prone  to  errors,  is  computationally  simpler  if  based  on  such 
constructs.  For  our  purpose  they  also  offer  a  flexible  representation  for  valid  panial 
knowledge.  To  continue  our  example,  an  instance  of  (i)  may  be  the  following  partial 
regularity: 

The-narrow-street-is-in-front-of-me  (state)  => 
I-am-stuck  (  result  (  state,  advance  )) 

In  the  following  sections  we  shall  illustrate  in  details  some  instances  of  evolution 
of  schemata  and  construction  of  adequate  representations. 
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4.1.3  Some  Future  Themes 

We  would  like  to  stress  here  the  importance  of  this  type  of  active  learning  prob- 
lems by  suggesting  some  generic  goals. 

(i)  How  do  we  know  that  our  simulated  agent  learned  something  about  the  uni- 
verse? By  inspecting  the  internal  representations  it  created  during  exploration.  If  they 
are  in  some  way  isomorphic  to  parts  of  the  environment,  we  shall  consider  that  those 
parts  were  discovered  and  learned  by  it.  To  assess  the  general  learning  performance, 
we  can  simply  use  the  frequency  of  correct  prediction  of  action  results. 

(ii)  Can  we  assess  the  agent's  performance  without  looking  inside  it?  Assume  an 
agent  endowed  with  a  small  set  of  goals  (needs)  :  avoid  bad  things,  look  for  good 
things.  During  the  simulation,  we  feed  to  it,  besides  the  sensory  image,  a  binary  signal 
for  good  and  bad.  The  goal  of  learning  will  be  to  maximize  the  frequency  of  good  sig- 
nals. Assessment  becomes  a  matter  of  exterior  inspection  of  behavior. 

In  the  above  situation  we  force  the  agent  to  learn  a  binary  classification.  The  en- 
vironment being  deterministic,  the  agent  will  learn,  for  example,  that  the  perception  of 
a  blue  triangle  is  bad  for  advances  but  good  for  turns.  We  can  also  say  that  we  are  pro- 
viding it  with  a  one  bit  description  of  its  state.  We  are  talking  to  it  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage of  positive  and  negative  reinforcement. 

(iii)  Imagine  now  the  same  agent  also  equipped  with  a  special  sensor,  say  the  ear, 
the  values  of  which  are  character  strings.  We  use  it  to  provide  short  English  imperative 
sentences  like  "Avoid  the  blue  triangle",  "Reach  the  blue  triangle".  We  use  the  good/ 
bad  signal  to  reward  execution  of  those  orders.  We  evaluate  learning  performance  by 
the  success  of  conditioning.  An  agent  reacting  properly  to  the  above  sentences,  must 
have  assimilated,  among  other  things,  the  concept  of  blue  triangle. 

(iv)  Finally,  add  to  the  anatomy  of  our  agent,  a  mouth,  that  is,  add  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  the  set  of  actions.  Let  the  agent  inhabit  a  universe  together  with  some 
deterministic  robots  that  obey  orders  and  provide  advice.  In  addition  of  its  descriptive 
function,  language  can  now  be  leamed  as  a  mean  for  influencing  other  agents,  that  is 
as  a  universe  of  elaborate  actions.  Agents  may  acquire  different  representations  for  the 
same  situation  but  the  constraints  of  communication  will  force  them  to  be  valid. 
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4.2    Model  World  1  (Induction  of  Moore  automata) 

Let  us  concentrate  on  the  simplest  situation:  an  agent  with  a  scalar  sensory  input. 
Therefore,  imagine  an  agent  that  can  choose  from  a  finite  set  of  actions,  one  at  a  time, 
say  it  can  push  one  of  a  set  of  buttons  available  to  it.  The  only  thing  that  it  can  perceive 
is  a  colored  light.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  executing  an  action  (pushing  a  button),  the 
color  of  the  perceived  light  can  change.  There  are  only  a  finite  number  of  colors, 
known  in  advance.  As  an  equivalent  problem,  we  may  imagine  a  robot  that  wanders 
through  a  maze.  At  each  point  it  can  execute  a  one  of  a  finite  set  of  movements  (  ad- 
vance, turn  left,  turn  right,  etc.)  The  robot  has  a  very  simple  eye  focussed  on  the  wall 
in  front  of  it.  The  eye  conveys  the  color  of  that  wall. 

In  this  case  the  entire  environment  can  be  modeled  as  Moore  automaton  A.  At 
any  moment  the  agent  is  associated  to  one  of  the  states  and  its  eye  perceives  the  output 
of  that  state.  Execution  of  an  action  will  cause  a  transition  of  A  and  the  stale  may 
change.  The  output  (color)  of  the  new  state  may  either  be  different  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious state,  or  not. 

This  situation  was  investigated  in  [Botta-90].  We  shall  present  here  the  main  re- 
sults without  going  into  the  details  of  the  algorithms  since  they  are  given  in  the  refer- 
enced paper.  We  shall  use  the  word  'color'  for  the  output  of  a  state  q. 

Given  a  finite  set  of  colors  K,  a  finite  set  of  states  Q,  a  finite  input  alphabet  Z  (the 
symbols  in  Z  represent  the  agent's  actions  ),  an  output  function  <)):Q->K  ,  and  a  transi- 
tion function  5:QxZ->Q,  a  Moore  automaton  is  the  quintuple  A  =  [Z,Q,K,5,())].  We  as- 
sume that  A  is  deterministic,  that  is  5  is  a  proper  function.  However,  since  two  different 
states  might  have  the  same  color  (i.e.  0(q])=(t)(q2)),  the  agent  may  confuse  them  at  first 
but  should  eventually  be  able  to  distinguish  them.  The  necessary  knowledge  can  only 
be  acquired  by  executing  actions  (hence  transitions).  Therefore  we  have  to  add  these 
assumptions: 

(a)  For  every  pair  of  different  states,  there  must  be  a  sequence  of  transitions  that 
applied  to  both  will  result  in  states  of  different  colors.  If  two  states  do  not  fulfill 
this  condition  they  will  always  be  perceived  as  one.  That  is  why  the  automaton 
induced  by  the  agent  can  only  be  a  minimal  model  for  the  unknown  one. 

(b)  The  transition  graph  of  the  automaton  must  be  strongly  connected  since  the 
agent  may  be  able  to  reach  any  pan  of  it  several  times. 

[Botta-90]  presents  two  approaches  that  are  summarized  below. 
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4,2.1  Characterization  of  states  by  sets  of  tests 

According  to  assumption  (a),  for  two  distinct  states  of  the  same  color  there  must 
be  an  input  sequence  that  applied  to  those  states  would  cause  the  automaton  to  behave 
differently,  therefore  helping  to  distinguish  the  two  states.  We  introduce  here  several 
terms  that  will  express  the  idea  more  clearly.  Note  that  we  use  q  a  ->  q'  as  a  shorthand 
notation  for  6(q,a)  =  q'.  We  also  extend  this  to  sequences  :    q  a  ->  q'  for  a  in  Z*. 

Definition  4.2.1    A  test  is  a  sequence  from  T=K(ZK)*. 

Definition  4.2.2    Passing  a  test  is  defined  recursively  : 

A  state  q  passes  a  test  t  =  k  iff    (j)(q)  =  k. 

A  state  q  passes  a  test  t  =  k  a  t'    iff    (t>(q)  =  k   and   qa->q'     and   q' passes  t'. 

Restating  what  we  said  above,  if  qj  and  q2  are  distinct,  then  there  exist  a  test  t 

such  that  qi  passes  t  and  q2  doesn't.  In  fact  every  state  can  be  characterized  by  a  set  of 

tests  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  states.  Since,  in  distinguishing  two  states,  it  is 
useless  to  continue  testing  after  the  first  input  symbol  that  caused  distinct  behavior,  we 
will  assume  that  the  tests  that  characterize  a  state  are  minimal.  That  is  a  test  t  =  t'  a 
k  ( t'  test,  a  e  Z,  k  e  K  ),  that  distinguishes  two  states  from  each  other,  is  minimal  if 
t'  doesn't  distinguish  them. 

Definition  4.2.3     states(t)  =  [  q  e  Q  I  q  passes  t  ) 
Definition  4.2.4     Qj.  =  {  q  €  Q  I  f(q)  =  k  } 

Definition  4.2.5  A  state  q  fails  a  test  t  because  t  =  Iq  a  k  b  for  some  tQ  e  T, 
a  e  Z,  k  €  K,  and  b  e  (Z  K)*  and  q  passes  Iq,  5(q,  tga)  =  qn  but  (t)(qQ)  =  k'  ?t  k.  This 
failure  defines  a  new  test  t'  =  tQ  a  k'  such  that  q  passes  t'.  We  shall  denote  t'  as 
correction(t,q). 

Definition  4.2.6  Setsof  tests  can  be  represented  by  test-trees ,  that  is,  trees  with 
nodes  labeled  with  elements  of  K  u  Z.  The  root  label  and  the  leaf  labels  are  colors. 
All  children  of  color  labeled  nodes  are  labeled  with  input  symbols.  All  children  of  in- 
put symbols  labeled  nodes  are  labeled  with  colors.  With  these  constraints  we  make 
sure  that  the  sequence  of  labels  on  any  path  from  root  to  a  leaf  is  a  valid  test.  We  shall 
also  label  the  leaves  with  symbols  from  Q  to  associate  the  tests  determined  by  the 
leaves  with  the  states  that  passes  them. 

Definition  4.2.7  Note  that  all  tests  necessary  to  identify  the  states  of  the  same 
color  k  can  be  represented  by  a  test-tree  whose  root  label  is  k.  We  denote  by  t_set(k) 
a  minimal  set  of  tests  that  distinguish  among  all  states  of  color  k. 
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Definition  4.2.8  Similarly,  t_set(q),  is  a  minimal  set  of  tests  that  identify  a 
state  q.  This  is  a  single  state  test  set.  It  can  be  represented  by  a  test-tree  in  which  color 
labeled  nodes  are  single  children.  This  constraint  reflects  the  fact  that  the  automaton 
is  deterministic  and  a  transition  caused  by  any  sequence  of  input  symbols  will  result  in 
only  one  new  state,  hence  one  color. 

Definition  4.2.9  A  single  sequence  test  set  is  represented  by  a  test-tree  where 
each  color  labeled  node  has  at  most  one  child.  The  tests  in  such  a  set  can  be  run  by  feed- 
ing the  automaton  a  single  sequence  of  input  symbols:  One  starts  with  the  symbol  that 
labels  the  child  of  the  root.  From  the  grandchildren  of  the  root  one  chooses  the  one 
labeled  by  the  color  currently  observed,  if  there  is  no  such  grandchild,  all  tests  fail. 
Otherwise  one  continues  the  same  way. 

We  shall  use  the  concepts  of  test  and  test  sets  in  the  following  way.  We  will  have 
the  learner  assume  initially  that  there  is  only  one  state  for  each  color  in  K.  In  the 
course  of  its  exploration  the  learner  may  find  a  symbol  a  that,  when  applied  to  a  state 
q  of  color  k,  may  cause  transitions  to  two  distinct  new  states  of  colors  k'  and  k".  In 
that  case  the  learner  will  replace  the  state  q  of  its  model  by  a  pair  of  new  states  q'  and 
q"  characterized  respectively  by  the  tests  k  a  k'  and  k  a  k"  .  Let  us  sketch  now 
the  algorithm  more  precisely.  (The  question  mark  is  used  as  a  wild-card  character.  In 
lines  5  and  12  it  stands  for  any  resulting  state,  in  line  13  it  stands  for  any  originating 
state  and  any  input  symbol.) 


Algorithm  4.2.1 

1  Initialize  the  current  state  q  to  a  one  node  test  tree  labeled  with  the 

currently  observer  color  k 

2  Loop 

3  Apply  an  action  symbol  a  and  let  the  newly  observed  color  be  k' 

4  Run  the  tests  in  t_set(k')  in  order  to  identify  the  new  current  state 

5  If  no  transition  q  a ->  ?  exists 

6  Record  q  a  ->  q'  as  a  new  transition 

7  If  there  is  a  transition  q  a ->  q' 

8  Continue  the  loop 

9  If  there  is  a  transition  q  a ->  q"       (q"9iq') 

10  Split  q  into  q  and  ql 

11  Record  the  new  transition  qla->q" 

12  Delete  all  other  transitions  out  of  q      (q  x ->  ?  ,  x  9t  a) 


Note  that,  in  line  4,  ail  the  tests  in  t_set(k')  must  be  run  in  order  to  identify  the 
new  current  state.  In  a  trivial  case,  the  tree  representing  t_set(k')  is  a  one  node  tree. 
Then,  there  is  nothing  to  identify:  there  is  only  one  state  colored  k'  in  our  model.  Oth- 
erwise, we  have  the  problem  that  running  a  test  entails  leaving  the  state  q'. 
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If  t_set(k')  is  a  single  sequence  set,  all  its  tests  can  be  run  by  feeding  one  se- 
quence of  input  symbols.  This  is  certainly  possible  but,  by  the  time  we  know  the  re- 
sults of  the  sequence,  the  action  in  state  q'  has  already  been  decided,  namely  the  first 
symbol  of  the  test  sequence.  Therefore  each  time  the  learner  sees  the  color  k'  it  has  to 
apply  the  same  input,  the  one  dictated  by  the  test  and  will  never  be  able  to  know  what 
would  the  automaton  do  if  fed  another  input. 

If  the  tree  is  a  multiple  sequence  set,  the  situation  is  worse  because  after  running 
one  sequence  the  learner  has  no  way  to  ensure  a  return  to  q'  to  run  the  others.  Several 
simplifying  assumptions  can  be  considered  in  order  to  continue  from  this  impasse: 

(i)     The  learner  is  assisted  by  a  teacher  that  "knows"  the  automaton  and  can 
supply,  on  demand,  the  results  to  any  test  without  running  it.  Since  tests  are 
expected  properties  of  the  current  state,  this  procedure  could  be  amenable  to  the 
framework  presented  in  [Angluin-78]. 

(ii)  There  is  a  simple  way  for  the  learner  to  force  the  automaton  back  into  the 
state  q'.  For  example,  assume  that  for  every  symbol  a  in  S  there  is  an  inverse 
inv(a)  that  causes  an  inverse  transition: 

5(qj,a)=q2  <=>  6(q2,inv(a))  =  qj 

This  is  possible  only  if  all  5(_,a) :  Q  ->  Q   for  a  in  Z  are  bijective.  (Permutation 
environment). 

(iii)  After  a  long  enough  experiment  while  the  learner's  model  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  automaton's  behavior,  the  learner  commits  to  its  knowledge,  i.e.  assumes 
that  the  predictions  of  its  model  are  correct.  Then  the  model  can  be  used  to  find 
a  way  back  to  q'.  The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  there  is  no  'long 
enough'  experiment,  if  the  number  of  states  is  unknown.  For  any  finite 
experience  accumulated  by  the  learner,  an  'adversary'  automaton  can  be  found 
that  complies  with  that  experience  but  then  causes  a  surprise  that  invalidates  the 
model  built  so  far.  In  this  case  commitment  hampers  further  refinement  and 
model  building  must  restart  from  the  beginning. 

A  few  details  about  line  10.  Assume  that  we  have  a  recorded  transition  qa->q' 
but,  when  applying  a  in  state  q' ,  the  resulting  state  is  q".  In  order  to  keep  the  model 
deterministic,  q  must  be  split  into  q  and  qj  such  that  qa-X}' and  q2a->  q".    Also 

let  k  be  the  color  of  q  and  qj.  This  split  is  achieved  by  creating  a  lest  set  for  qj  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  refining  the  test  set  of  q,  in  order  to  keep  q  and  ql  distinct.  Note  that 
t_set(q),  t_set(q')  and  t_set(q")  are  known  at  this  point.  One  stans  from  the  tests  in 
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t_set(q).  The  tests  of  the  form  k  x  ...  with  x  ;'i  a  will  be  inherited  by  both  q  and  q]. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tests  k  a  ...  will  make  a  difference.  The  details  are  given  in  the 
referenced  paper. 

4.2.2  Characterization  of  states  by  idsequences 

A  second  approach  discussed  in  [Botta-90]  is  to  use  a  sequence  of  previously 
seen  colors,  instead  of  the  current  state,  to  predict  the  current  state.  To  be  more  precise, 
let  us  introduce  the  following  definitions  : 

Definition  4.2.1 1  A  test  t  is  an  id_sequence  for  a  state  q  iff  for  every  state  q' 
that  passes  t,  running  t  on  q'  will  bring  the  automaton  into  the  state  q.  Therefore,  even 
if  we  don't  know  q'  we  can  run  the  id_sequence  and,  if  we  succeed,  we  are  sure  to  be 
in  the  state  q'. 

Definition  4.2.12  A  subset  R  of  Q  filtered  through  a  test  t  is  another  subset  of 
Q,  denoted  by  RIt  and  defined  as  {  q  I  (Bq'eR)  (  q' passes  t    and    q't->q)} 

This  follows  the  intuition  that  it  is  possible  for  a  sequence  of  colors  and  actions 
previously  encountered  to  uniquely  determine  the  current  state  or  at  least  the  reaction 
of  the  automaton  to  the  next  input  symbol.  In  fact  we  can  prove  the  following: 

Proposition  4.2.1 :  For  every  color  k  in  K,  there  is  a  state  q  in  Q  such  that  there 
exists  an  id_sequence  for  q  staning  with  color  k. 

Proof:  Let  us  consider  Q(k)  =  {  q  e  Q  I  f(q)  =  k  } .  If  Q(k)  is  a  singleton  {  qQ  } 

then  k  is  an  id_sequence  for  qQ.  If  Q(k)  has  at  least  two  states  q',  q",  there  must 

be  a  test  Iq  that  discriminates  q' from  q".  Say  q' passes  t^  and  q2  doesn't.  It 

follows  that  Qj  =Q(k)  I  Iq  is  not  empty,  since  it  contains  q^'  where  q'tQ->qj', 

but  it  has  a  smaller  number  of  elements  than  Q(k)  since  q"  has  no  correspondent 
in  it.    Applying  the  same  reasoning  again,  either  Qi  is  a  singleton  {qi ' }  and  tQ 

is  an  id_sequence  for  qi '  ,  or  there  must  be  a  test  ti  that  discriminates  between 

two  states  q,'  and  qi  "  in  Q,.  Since  Q/^-v  is  finite  and  ever)'  step  reduces  the 

number  of  elements  without  producing  an  empty  set,  eventually  there  must  be  a 
test  t  =  tQti...t    such  that  Q(k)  1 1  =  {  q  _|_i )  and  t  will  bean  id_sequenceforq  _j_|. 

Proposition  4.2.2:  For  every  state  q  in  Q  and  color  k  in  K,  there  is  an  id_sequence 
for  q  starting  with  color  k. 

Proof:  Given  a  color  k  there  exists  a  state  qQ  and  a  test  tQ  staning  with  k  such 
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that  tQ  is  an  id_sequence  for  Qq.  (from  proposition  4.2.1)     But  every  state  q  is 
accessible  from  that  qn  (remember  the  strong  connectivity  assumption)  therefore 
for  every  state  q  there  must  be  a  test  tQ     such  that  {  qQ}  1  Iq     =  {  q  }.  Then 
t.      =  tQ  tQ      is  an  id_sequence  for  q  that  starts  with  the  color  k. 

Based  on  these  two  propositions,  we  present  an  algorithm  that  remembers  all  fi- 
nite behavioral  sequences  of  length  n  and  evaluates  their  predictive  capabilities.  The 
model  built  this  way  will  not  be  a  complete  model  of  the  unknown  automaton.  Some- 
times the  leamer  will  be  able  to  make  a  prediction,  other  times  it  will  be  confused. 
When  expectations  are  contradicted  n  will  be  increased  in  an  attempt  to  remember 
longer  past  sequences. 

It  is  convenient  to  hold  behavioral  sequences  as  test  trees.  We  store  all  encoun- 
tered sequences  of  K  ( I  K  )  *  up  to  some  finite  length  2n-(-l,  that  is  n  steps,  and  con- 
sider them  candidate  id_sequences.  The  prediction  capability  of  these  candidate  is  to 
be  tested  for  another  n  steps.  A  candidate  whose  tree  of  continuations  is  not  a  single 
state  tree  is  eliminated.  In  the  algorithm  this  is  done  by  marking  the  color  nodes  of  that 
candidate  as  "multistate".  If  all  candidates  of  length  2n-i-l  are  eliminated,  all  id_- 
sequences  must  be  longer,  therefore    n  is  increased  and  the  search  continues. 


Algorithm  4.2.2 

T  <-  a  set  of  one  vertex  test  trees  each  vertex  labeled  with  a  color  from  K 
C  <-  {  V  )  where  v  is  the  vertex  labeled  k  and  k  is  the  color  currently  seen 
Loop 

Apply  some  random  action  a  from  Z  and  let  the  new  color  be  k' 
For  all  vertices  v  in  C  do 

If  the  depth  of  v  in  its  tree  is  4n,  Remove  v  from  C 
If  V  has  no  child  labeled  a 

Create  v'    child  of  v  with  label(v')  =  a 
Create  v"  child  of  v' with  label(v")=  k' 
Replace  v  in  C  by  v" 
else  (  V  has  a  child  v'  labeled  a) 
if  v'   has  a  child  v"  labeled  k' 

Replace  v  in  C  by  v" 
else  (  v'  has  no  child  labeled  k',  but  it  certainly  has  other  children  ) 
Create  v"  child  of  v' with  label(v")=  k' 
Mark  v  and  all  its  ascendants  as  "multistate" 
Replace  v  in  C  by  v" 
If  all  nodes  at  depth  2n  are  marked  "multistate",  increase  n 
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This  algorithm  will  accumulate  panial  models.  Each  one  consists  of  an  id  se- 
quences, that  once  encountered,  predicts  the  resulting  color.  A  model  whose  predic- 
tion  tails  IS  refined  hv  inrrp;i^ina  fh^  c-»^,,^„^^  ^ 


tion  fails  is  refined  by  increasing  the  sequence. 
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4.3    Model  World  2  (Objects  and  Simple  Eye) 

Example  4.3.1  Let  us  imagine  an  agent,  represented  as  the  stick  figure  in  figure 
4.3.1,  exploring  an  unknown  space.  The  space  contains  several  kinds  of  objects.  In  the 
drawing  above  the  objects  are  blocks  and  fiat  squares.  Each  face  of  these  objects  is 
painted  with  one  of  three  colors,  say  A,B  and  C.  The  squares  are  painted  with  A  and 
B.  The  blocks  have  opposite  faces  of  the  same  color  and  adjacent  faces  of  different  col- 
ors. The  agent  can  perceive  one  face  of  one  object  at  a  time.  It  explores  this  space  by 
executing  at  each  moment  one  action  chosen  from  a  given  set.  For  example:  Actions  = 
{  L,  R,  V,  H  }  where  L  =  move  to  the  left,  R  =  move  to  the  right,  V  =  rotate  ver- 
tically the  object  in  front  of  the  agent,  H  =  rotate  horizontally  the  object  in  front  of  the 
agent. 

Such  a  domain  can  be  represented  by  a  Moore  automaton.  It  can  easily  be  made 
arbitrarily  complex  by  increasing  the  number  of  objects,  allowing  them  to  overlap  each 
other  and  allowing  the  agent  to  shift  them,  making  the  L  and  R  moves  dependent  on 
some  cyclic  time  schedule,  etc.This  results  in  an  automaton  with  a  very  large  number 
of  states  and  the  difficulty  of  learning  this  space  (  which  is  equivalent  to  inducing  the 
automaton  )  grows  accordingly. 


y«3 


Figure  4.3.1 


^^ 


Agent  facing  a  cubic  block 


This  is  an  interesting  domain  because  it  can  model  many  natural  situations  in- 
volving spatial  explorations.  Although  the  total  structure  of  this  space  seems  complex, 
it  is  not  really  prohibitive  for  learning  because  it  is  constructed  from  smaller,  recurrent 
substructures  that  behave  independently  most  of  the  time.  It  is  suited  to  a  stepwise  in- 
duction approach  because  these  substructures,  corresponding  to  objects  and  fragments 
of  space,  can  be  learned  before  attempting  a  complete  model.  Even  if  a  substructure  is 
unique,  it  could  be  learned  if  it  is  encountered  repeatedly  by  the  agent  during  explora- 
tion and  it  behaves  consistently  for  each  encounter. 

4.3.1  The  class  of  domains. 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  describe  an  entire  class  of  domains  that  involve  spatial  re- 
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lationships  and  simple  interactions  between  objects.  They  include  the  following: 

(a)  SPACE.  Both  objects  and  agent  are  placed  in  a  space  that  can  be  perceived 
as  a  collection  of  discrete,  indivisible  places  or  positions.  An  automaton  can  describe 
the  space  by  representing  the  possible  transitions  between  places. 

(b)  OBJECTS.  Objects  are  described  by  simple  Moore  automata.  The  output 
(color)  of  the  current  state  represents  the  currently  visible  aspect  of  the  object.  An  ob- 
ject has  an  input  alphabet  that  defines  which  actions  have  effect  on  it.  As  the  result  of 
an  action  the  object  will  either  execute  a  transition  or  will  change  its  place. 

(c)  AGENT.  The  agent  is  represented  as  a  collection  of  actions  that  are  accept- 
ed as  inputs  by  various  automata.  It  can  execute  any  sequence  of  actions.  If  the  agent 
shares  a  place  with  an  object  some  if  its  actions  become  inputs  for  that  object.  Also  the 
visible  aspect  of  that  object  is  the  only  thing  that  the  agent  sees.  Some  other  actions  are 
acting  on  the  agent  itself  by  changing  its  position. 

(d)  INTERACTIONS.  Most  of  the  time  direct  actions  from  the  agent  will  pro- 
vide input  for  objects.  However,  depending  on  relative  position  in  space,  their  states 
and  other  factors,  objects  can  interact.  If  the  conditions  for  interaction  between  two  ob- 
jects, say  A  and  B,  are  fulfilled,  then  an  action  a  applied  to  A  can  have  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing effects: 

d.l  Propagation:  Another  action  a' is  induced  upon  the  object  B 

d.2  Blocking:  Action  a  has  no  effect  on  A 

d.3  Bouncing:  Action  a  is  reaii  by  A  as  another  action  a' 

(e)  COMPOSITION.  The  interaction  of  two  objects  may  take  the  form  of  com- 
position, the  objects  being  as.sembled  into  a  larger  one.  The  automaton  representation 
for  this  one  will  be  obtained  in  a  predictable  way  from  the  automata  of  the  two  com- 
ponents. 

Since  the  agent  sees  only  one  aspect  at  a  time,  and  the  number  of  possible  situa- 
tions is  finite  an  entire  such  universe  can  be  represented  as  a  Moore  automaton  (M). 
That  perceived  aspect  will  be  the  output  of  the  current  state  and  we  shall  call  it  the  color 
of  that  state.  In  order  to  build  a  representation  of  an  universe  the  agent  performs  tests, 
that  is,  it  applies  a  sequence  of  actions  while  checking  the  colors  of  the  states  it  goes 
through  (see  Definition  4.2.1). 

Proposition  4.3.1  Finite  memory  models  can  support  the  development  of  an 
adequate  representation  for  this  class  of  domains. 

Argument.  Each  domain  component  (object,  space,  agent)  has  a  finite  number 
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of  states,  hence  the  entire  domain  is  a  finite  state  machine.  Most  domain 
components  are  loosely  related  therefore  they  are  mostly  independent,  that  is, 
most  of  the  time  an  action  will  affect  only  one  or  two  components.  An  FMM 
representation  could  allocate  a  small  fragment  of  the  WORK  tape  for  each 
component  state.  This  would  allow  a  separate  description  of  each  component 
through  transition  schemata  that  affect  only  the  appropriate  fragment.  Interaction 
among  components  could  be  represented  by  schemata  that  affect  several 
fragments. 

Assume  that  m  schemata  of  the  latter  type  are  needed  to  describe  all  interactions. 
A  complete  description  of  the  domain  could  be  achieved  with  N  =  m  -i-  Znj 

schemata,  where  nj  is  the  number  of  schemata  necessary  for  the  i    component. 
But,  as  long  as  m  is  small  (that  is,  the  objects  are  loosely  coupled),  N  is 
substantially  smaller  than  Flnj,  that  is,  the  number  of  transitions  in  a  Moore 

automaton  model. 

Along  these  lines  we  can  also  argue  that  as  soon  as  a  component  can  be 
decomposed  into  two  subcomponents  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently 
independent,  the  FFM  that  makes  those  subcomponents  explicit  will  have  a 
complexity  substantially  smaller  than  the  one  that  doesn't  distinguish  them.  From 
all  these  we  conclude  that  a  model  that  makes  all  essential  components  explicit 
will  be  induced  first  by  an  algorithm  that  proceeds  in  order  of  increasing 
complexity. 

Example  4.3.2  :  Noninteracting,  nonmoving  objects.  There  is  an  object  in  every 
place.  Objects  cannot  change  places,  only  the  agent  can.  Objects  do  not  interact,  that 
is,  the  agent  can  act  on  the  object  he  shares  the  place  with,  but  the  effect  of  an  action 
does  not  propagate  to  other  objects.  In  this  case  Actions  =  O  u  M,  where  actions  in  O 
have  effect  on  objects  and  actions  in  M  (moves)  change  the  place  of  the  agent.  A  state 
of  this  universe  has  to  contain  the  place  of  the  agent  (i),  that  also  determines  the  current 
object,  and  the  state  of  each  object  (qj).  A  finite  memory  model  work  tape  for  it  would 
be  [  i  qi  . . .  qi^  ],  and  these  the  necessary  transition  schemata  (me  M,  oeO).  Note  that 
the  first  line  corresponds  to  a  description  of  space  and  each  Hne  below  it  corresponds 
to  an  object.  (Xj's  are  variables) 

i,  m  ->  i' 

[lqiX2...Xk],o->  [lqi'X2...Xk] 

[2Xiq2...Xk],o->  [2X,q2'...Xk] 
[kXiX2...qk],o->  [kXiX2...qk'] 
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Example  4.3.3  :  Agent  with  orientation.  Actions  are  move  and  turn.  The  agent 
has  an  orientation  that  determines  the  result  of  move  and  can  be  changed  by  turn.  Each 
place  contains  a  single  state  object.  This  way  each  place  has  a  unique  color.  A  state  of 
this  universe  can  be  represented  by  the  pair  orientation-position  [  i  p  ].  Transition  sche- 
mata are: 

i,  turn  ->  i' 

[1  p],  move  ->  [1  p'] 

[2  p],  move  ->  [2  p"] 


Example  4.3.4  :  Movable  Object.  Actions  are  move  and  push.  There  is  one  ob- 
ject. The  agent  can  move  to  a  different  place,  or  it  can  push  the  object  to  another  place 
if  it  shares  the  place  with  it.  A  state  will  encode  the  place  of  the  agent  and  the  place  of 
the  object  [  a  o  ].  Transition  schemata  are: 


[  p  X  ],  move  ->  [  p'  X  j 
[pp  ],push  ->[p'p'] 


4.3.2  Objects  as  Equivalence  Classes  of  Substructures 

A  library  type  model  detemiines  an  equivalence  relation  among  the  fragments  of 
a  structure:  two  fragments  are  equivalent  if  they  are  coded  by  the  same  routine.  The 
inverse  is  true  in  some  cases:  an  equivalence  relation  R  is  a  regularity  if  its  equivalence 
classes  can  be  used  to  construct  a  compressed  representation.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
equivalences  that  are  applicable  to  our  class  of  domains. 

(a)  Subgraphs. 

Let  us  look  at  domains  that  contain  a  few  types  of  objects  but  many  objects  of  the 
same  type.  As  long  as  the  agent  keeps  dealing  with  one  object,  it  has  no  way  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  one  of  the  same  type.  Only  sequences  of  actions  that  cause  it  to 
move  among  places  may  enable  it  to  create  different  representations  for  objects  of  the 
same  type.  The  transition  graph  of  the  Moore  automaton  model  of  this  domain  will 
contain  isomorphic  subgraphs  corresponding  to  objects  of  the  same  type.  Here  are  the 
formal  definitions.  Let  A  =  [Q,I,K,5,(t)]  be  a  Moore  automaton  with  transition  func- 
tion 5  and  output  function  (J).  The  quintuple  A  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  one  used  in 
section  4.2.  The  notation  [q,k,a->q'a'l  will  be  an  abbreviation  for  5(q,a)=q',  ())(q)=k, 
())(q')=k'.    We  define  an  equivalence  relation  on  sets  of  states  in  Q: 

Definition  4.3.1   (V  Qj.Qo  c  Q),  Q,  =  Q2  iff 

(i)    Qi  and  Q2  are  disjoint 
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(ii)  The  transition  subgraphs  determined  by  Qj  and  Q2  are  strongly  connected 
(ill)  (3  h  bijective:  Qi->Q2)  such  that 

(Vq,q'e  Q,)  [q,k,a->q',k']  =>  [h(q),k,a->h(q'),k'] 

Definition  4.3.2  (V  Qi.Qi  c  Q),  Qi  ~  Q2  iff    Qi  s  Q2  and  they  are  maximal 
with  respect  to  h,  that  is,  there  is  no  qj  not  in  Qj  and  q2  not  in  Q2  so  that 
QlU  {qi}=Q2  U  {q2) 

Assume  that  the  current  state  is  in  a  set  Qj  and  there  is  another  set  Q2  such  that 
Ql  ~  Q2.  As  long  as  the  transitions  keep  A  in  a  state  in  Qj,  the  agent  has  no  way  to 
know  wether  it  is  in  Q]  or  Qo.  In  figure  4.3. 1  for  example,  two  cubic  blocks  look  iden- 
tical as  long  as  the  agent  only  rotates  them  around  their  axes  but  doesn't  move  to  a  dif- 
ferent object. 

In  the  special  case  where  the  entire  set  Q  can  be  partitioned  in  such  subsets,  a 
more  compact  representation  is  available  for  the  initial  automaton.  A  state  q  is  repre- 
sented by  the  pair  <u,v>  where  u  is  the  subset  to  which  q  belongs  and  v  identifies  it 
within  that  subset.  A  transition  that  keeps  A  within  the  same  subset  will  affect  only  the 
v  component. 

Note  that  such  a  representation  is  a  finite  memory  model  (section  3.4)  with  a 
work  tape  length  of  2.  Moving  from  the  former  representation  to  the  latter  entails  the 
emergence  of  separate  models  (concepts)  for  types  of  objects  or  for  collection  of  spac- 
es. Also,  objects  are  basic  regularities  of  this  universe.  They  enable  a  stepwise  ap- 
proach to  learning  the  domain. 

(b)  Tests. 

Let  us  concentrate  now  on  domains  where  there  are  many  ways  to  achieve  move- 
ment among  places.  An  example  is  an  universe  of  square  tiles.  The  agent  stands  on  a 
tile  and  has  an  orientation.  It  can  only  see  the  object  placed  on  the  adjacent  tile,  in  front 
of  it.  The  agent  can  advance  (action:  a)  and  turn  around  90  degrees  to  the  left  (action: 
I).  Also,  the  tiled  surface  wraps  around  in  both  directions  after  k  tiles.  Some  regularities 
of  this  domain  are: 

(1)  the  actions  I   and  a   are  no-ops 

(2)  performing  the  action  aat  will  always  result  in  the  agent  facing  the  same  tile 
as  performing  lallla 

In  a  Moore  automaton  representation  every  place  will  be  repeatedly  represented 
for  each  of  the  four  possible  orientations  of  the  agent.  A  more  compact  representation 
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can  be  built  around  test  equivalence  classes.  A  test  is  a  possibly  null  string  of  actions 
followed  by  a  color.  Note  that  this  is  a  simpler  notion  of  test  that  the  one  used  in  section 
4.2.  To  apply  a  test  t  to  a  state  q  means  to  execute  the  sequence  of  actions  and  to  read 
the  color  of  the  resulting  state  qt.  An  empty  test  reads  the  color  of  the  current  state. 
[Rivest-87b],[Schapire-88]  define  diversity,  a  measure  of  reduction,  based  on  equiva- 
lence of  tests,  that  can  be  applied  to  such  automata.  Here  is  a  simplified  account.  Two 
tests  are  equivalent  if  they  give  the  same  result  in  every  state: 

Definition  4.3.3  (Vti,t26l*)  tj  ~  t2  iff  (V  q  eQ)  (!)(qti)=(t)(qt2) 
Let  <t>  denote  the  equivalence  class  oft. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  universe  of  square  tiles.  Assume  that  c  denotes  the  color 
of  the  tile  faced  by  the  agent.  An  example  of  equivalent  tests  is  the  pair  aalc  and  lalllac. 
(see  (2)  above). 

Definition  4.3.4  The  diversity  of  the  domain  is  the  number  of 
test  equivalence  classes 

Definition  4.3.5  The  assignment  automaton  (AA)  is  the  tuple 

A' =  [QM,K,5',(1)']  where^ 

Q'  =  {  <t>  1 1  is  a  test  )        is  the  set  of  test  equivalence  classes 

<})'(<t>)  =  k  where  k  is  the  result  of  the  tests  in  <t>  when  applied 

to  the  current  domain  state  q 
5'(<t>,b)  =  <bt> 

Let  us  call  the  elements  of  Q  situations,  and  those  of  Q'  states.  Note  that  AA  has 
one  state  for  each  test  equivalence  class.  Each  state  is  labeled  with  the  result  of  its 
equivalent  tests.  Therefore  the  set  of  all  labels  ( the  values  of  <()'  )  represents  the  entire 
information  that  can  be  gathered  by  the  through  performing  tests  in  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

The  transitions  of  AA  are  arrows  labeled  b  that  go  from  the  equivalence  class  of 
t  to  the  one  of  bt.  This  enables  AA  to  represent  the  initial  automaton  A.  Here  is  why: 
If  the  agent  perfomis  the  action  b,  going  into  a  new  situation,  the  test  t  in  this  new  sit- 
uation would  yield  the  same  result  as  the  test  bt  performed  in  the  old  situation.  There- 
fore, for  every  action  b  performed  by  the  agent,  we  can  easily  recompute  the  new  re- 
sults of  tests  by  assigning  to  0'(<t>)  the  old  value  of  0'(<bt>).  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
simulation  result,  (see  (4)  below) 

Definition  4.3.6  An  automaton  is  reduced  if  for  any  two  states  there  is  a  test 
that  distinguishes  them. 

The  environment  diversity  is  the  number  of  states  in  (AA).  Let  E  be  the  original 
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environment,  that  is  a  reduced  Moore  automaton  that  represents  it.  [Rivest-87b],[Scha- 
pire-88]  prove  the  following 

(3)  If  n  is  the  number  of  states  of  E,  then  log(n)  <  diversity(E)  <  2" 

(4)  If  results  to  tests  is  what  determines  behavior,  then  AA  can  simulate  the 
behavior  of  E.  The  current  state  of  E  corresponds  to  the  class  of  the  empty  test  in 
AA.  The  execution  of  an  action  'a'  affects  the  (})'  mapping:  if  5'(qi,a)  =  qj  then 
Ql  receives  its  new  color  from  q2.  Therefore  some  states  in  AA  will  get  their 
colors  reassigned.  If  action  a  is  executed  and  there  is  an  arrow  labeled  a  that  goes 
from  qi  to  q2,  then,  the  color  of  q2  will  'travel'  in  the  reverse  direction  along  the 
arrow,  and  it  will  be  assigned  to  q\. 


Example  4.3.5  Resuming  the  universe  of  square  tiles,  assume  that  there  are  3x3 
tiles  and  this  universe  wraps  around  in  both  directions.  A  complete  automaton  with  ac- 
tions turn  and  advance  is  shown  in  figure  4.3.2.  There  are  36  states  although  there  are 
only  9  tiles. 


Figure  4.3.2     «;:■■■  turn  —*■  advance 


The  corresponding  assignment  automaton  is  shown  in  figure  4.3.3.  The  reduc- 
tion in  representation  size  is  dramatic.  There  are  only  9  test  equivalence  classes,  corre- 
sponding in  fact  to  the  9  tiles.  One  should  imagine  the  agent  placed  on  the  lower  left 
state  ( the  one  corresponding  to  the  null  test).  The  agent  is  facing  up.  The  black  arrow 
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is  pointing  to  the  tile  in  front  of  it.  The  assignment  automaton  represents  quite  accu- 
rately the  agent's  perspective.  An  advance  rolls  the  space  like  a  cylinder,  sliding  the 
tile  colors  along  the  black  arrows,  from  the  point  to  the  base.  A  turn  is  rotating  the  tiles 
such  that  the  one  that  was  at  the  right  of  the  agent,  appears  now  in  front  of  it. 


Figure  4.3.3        '*-  turn 


advance 


r'   ~\ 
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4.3.3  A  Practical  Exercise 

Let  us  take  a  simple  domain  of  the  kind  described  in  the  previous  sections  and 
look  in  more  detail  at  several  approaches  for  an  agent  is  learning  it  by  exploration. 

Example  4.3.5  The  domain  is  a  restriction  of  the  one  in  example  4.3. 1 .  There  are 
two  objects:  a  cubic  block  and  a  flat  square.  Opposing  faces  of  the  cube  have  he  same 
color.  The  colors  of  the  cube  are  A,B,C,  the  ones  of  the  square  are  A,B.  The  actions 
available  to  the  agent  are  h,v  for  horizontal  and  vertical  rotation  respectively  and  m  for 
switching  from  one  object  to  the  other. 

To  unify  our  different  attempts  at  exploring  this  domain,  we  would  like  to 
present  the  information  to  the  learning  algorithm  as  an  infinite  string.  This  string 
should  contain  both  the  actions  and  their  results.  A  simple  way  to  generate  the  string 
would  be  to  choose  actions  randomly  and  alternate  them  with  state  'colors'.  Therefore 
each  actions  will  be  followed  by  the  color  of  the  resulting  state  -  the  color  'perceived 
by  the  agent  as  a  result  of  that  action  -.  This  also  provides  a  general  method  to  trans- 
form an  exploration  problem  into  a  classical  induction  problem.  The  algorithm  will 
have  to  separate  the  random  component  of  this  string  from  its  structure. 

Obviously,  a  minimal  finite  state  automaton  model  exists  for  the  domain.  A  com- 
plete one  is  shown  in  figure  4.3.4.  It  has  72  states  and  84  transitions.  Also,  a  finite 
memory  model  exists.  One  with  a  WORK  tape  size  3  is  shown  in  figure  4.3.5.  The  tran- 
sition schemata  have  been  grouped  in  a  graph.  The  representational  advantage  of 
FMM's  is  illustrated  by  fact  that  the  three  connected  components  of  this  graph  corre- 
spond to  the  conceptual,  mutually  independent,  regularities  of  the  domain. 

Following  the  library  of  models  idea,  if  the  universe  to  be  explored  has  some  de- 
terministic subpans,  we  can  start  the  learning  process  by  accumulating  only  fragments 
of  knowledge  about  those  parts.  The  agent  will  have  to  recognize  when  one  of  these 
pans  are  reached.  Once  this  is  done,  it  will  be  able  to  predict  the  following  steps  until 
it  leaves  that  known  fragment.  This  is  equivalent  to  wandering  through  a  city  of  which 
we  know  some  neighborhoods.  The  exploration  will  alternate  three  phases:  confusion, 
recognition  of  a  familiar  neighborhood,  and  prediction  while  moving  on  known  terri- 
tory. That  is  the  reason  why  libraries  of  routines  will  be  more  appropriate  than  single 
models.  Each  routine  will  correspond  to  a  known  area  of  the  universe. 

Since  we  shall  use  finite  automata  as  routines,  note  that  the  concept  of  id_se- 
quence  presented  in  section  4.2  can  be  adapted  to  this  approach  too.  There,  an  id_se- 
quence  identified  a  state  of  a  complete  model.  We  can  relax  this  by  having  it  identify 
a  state  of  a  partial  model,  that  is  a  state  in  a  subgraph  equivalence  class  (see  4.3.2.a 
above).  Let  us  call  this  one  a  partial  idjequence.  Take  for  instance  all  the  states 
marked  s2  in  figure  4.3.4.  A  sequence  AhBhA  encountered  during  the  exploration  will 
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restrict  the  possible  states  to  exactly  this  set.  The  agent  doesn't  have  to  know  that  there 
are  6  different  situations  determined  by  this  sequence.  From  its  perspective,  it  is  clear 
that  the  object  in  front  of  it  is  the  flat  square,  and,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  move  from  it, 
the  effects  of  h  and  v  are  perfectly  predictable.  The  first  m,  however,  brings  again  con- 
fusion until  another  partial  id_sequence  is  encountered. 

The  smallest  model  set  that  achieves  a  significant  compression  is  a  singleton  con- 
taining a  two  states  six  transitions  machine  that  identifies  the  following  regularity 

( (  A-t-B-(-C  )(  h+v+m  )  )*  that  is,  the  strict  alternation  of  actions  and  colors. 


Figure  4.3.4  :  A  complete  finite  state  model. 

For  each  object  in  front  of  the  agent 

the  bold  label  identifies  the  state  in  which  the  other  object  was  left 
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Figure  4.3.5                  Transition  schemata  for  a  finite  memory  model 
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to  the  two  objects 

A  first  library  of  stable  models  to  achieve  a  significant  compression  and  parse  a 
large  percentage  of  the  string  length  should  contain  the  pair  of  automata  shown  in  fig- 
ure 4.3.6.  In  a  long  sequences  of  h  and  v  actions,  that  is  when  the  agent  doesn't  switch 
between  the  two  objects,  the  two  models  in  figure  4.3.6  are  not  competing  for  parsing 
the  same  substring.  On  the  contrary,  they  alternate.  On  strings  generated  by  interaction 
with  the  cube  the  first  model  will  achieve  the  largest  compression.  On  strings  generated 
by  the  interactions  with  the  flat  square,  the  second  model  will  perform  better.  They  will 
both  fail  on  m  actions,  that  is  in  switching  between  objects. 


Figure  4.3.6       Basic  regularities 
plex(tl) 


plex(t2)=4 
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A  complete  set  of  partial  id_sequences  is  shown  in  figure  4.3.7.  They  identify  the 
2  possible  states  of  the  flat  square  and  the  6  possible  states  of  the  cubic  block. 


Figure  4.3.7       A 
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A  straight-forward  enumeration  of  possible  libraries  is  shown  below  (algorithm 
4.3.1).  In  each  hypothesis  h  =  |mi,  ...,m|^,  i,  q]  there  is  a  currently  running  routine  nij 

and  its  current  state  q.  Each  routine  nij  =  [Qi,<t)i]  is  a  finite  automaton  with  states  Qj 

and  transition  function  0,.  The  initial  automaton  is  one  with  a  single  state  qo  and  no 

transitions  defined.  When  one  of  the  routine  fails  two  groups  of  new  hypotheses  are 
added.  In  one  group  the  routine  is  refined  to  fix  the  failure,  in  the  second  group  the  con- 
trol is  passed  to  another  routine.  The  latter  case  also  provides  the  occasion  for  adding 
a  routine  to  the  library. 


(We  are  working  on  another  algorithm  that  follows  the  ideas  presented  at  the  end 
of  section  3.5.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  components  of  the  library  are  sub- 
stantially dissimilar) 
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Algorithm  4.J.1 

H  <-  {  h  }  where  h  =  [mi,  1,  qo  j  and  mj  is  the  initial  automaton 
Loop 

Let  a  be  the  next  symbol  to  be  parsed 
For  all  hypothesis  h  =  [mj,  ...,n\,  i,  q]  in  H 
If0,(q,a)  =  q' 

Then  Replace  h  by  [nij,  ...,m^,  i,  q'] 
Else  Remove  h  from  H 

( Create  all  refinements  of  mj  that  can  parse  a) 

Forallj=l,...,IQ,l 

Create  h'  =  [mi,...,mj',...,mi^,  i,  qjj 

where  nij'  is  m;  with  (l)j(q,a)  =  q: 
H<-Hu  {h'} 
Let  qncw  be  a  new  state  symbol 
Create  h'  =  [mi,...,mi',...,mk,  i,  qnewl 

where  m,'  is  mj  with  (t)j(q,a)  =  q^^^^  and  Qj'  is  Qj  u  {qnewl 
H<-Hu  {h'J 

( Jump  to  another  running  model,  including  a  new  one  m^+i) 

For  all  1=1,.. .,k 

Forallj=l,...,IQil 

H  <-  H  u  {h'}  where  h'  =  [mj,  ...,mi^,  1,  qj] 
Create  h'  =  [mj,  ...,mi^,  mi^^.},  k+1,  qg] 

where  n\^]  =  is  the  initial  automaton 
H<-Hu  {h'} 


This  example  shows  that  objects,  if  different  enough  are  basic  regularities  of  this 
class  of  domains  and  a  proper  representation  of  objects  could  emerge  from  induction 
performed  on  the  agent's  sensory-motor  stream. 
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4.4    Model  World  3  (Tiles-land  ) 

4.4.1  The  Class  of  Domains 

We  shall  move  now  to  a  more  complex  class  of  toy  worlds  where  the  agent  is 
endowed  with  a  richer  sensor.  This  world  is  a  square  covered  by  square  tiles.  It  is  an 
enriched  variant  of  the  toy  world  presented  in  [Drescher-86].  It  is  inhabited  by  an 
agent  whose  unique  eye  can  encompass  the  entire  square.  Here  are  a  few  images  that 
the  agent  can  perceive: 


-  h 

-  X    -    X    - 

y 

-    X    -    X    - 

y 

Figure  4.4.1.1 

-hx-- 

-h-x-       --X-- 

-  -  h  X   - 
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y  ^ 

(a) 

(b) 

(c)                        (d) 

(e) 

(f) 

For  our  instance  of  Tile-land  we  shall  consider  that  the  eye  perceives  the  entire 
world  at  one  glance  and  that  the  tiles  wrap  around  both  vertically  and  horizontally.  This 
is  a  flat  world  where  objects  appear  as  markings  on  tiles.  The  smallest  object  occupies 
an  entire  tile.  The  agent  has  a  hand  that  is  always  visible  and  that  occupies  one  tile. 

The  agent  has  no  information  about  the  spatial  structure  conveyed  by  these  im- 
ages. It  perceives  the  square  of  tiles  as  a  vector  of  unrelated  sensory  inputs  without 
knowledge  of  horizontal  or  venical  adjacency. 

I  "i"»">"i"»"7n,-,-,-,-,x,-,x,-,y, -,-,-, -,-,-,-,-,-  J. 

The  'h'  in  the  sensory  image  (sensory  vector)  stands  for  the  hand.  The  agent  can 
control  it  through  the  following  repertory  of  actions 

A  =  {  up,  down,  left,  right  ). 

For  example,  in  a  situation  where  the  perceived  image  is  (a),  applying  'up'  results 
in  a  new  perceived  image:  (b).  We  shall  express  this  transition  as 

(a),up  ->  (b) 

The  world  has  cenain  regularities  that  the  robot  has  to  discover.  They  all  depend 
on  the  obvious,  but  unknown  to  the  agent,  spatial  structure.  They  can  all  be  succinctly 
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expressed  in  English.  The  main  question  here  is:  How  can  the  agent  derive  an  appro- 
priate representation  for  such  regularities  if  it  starts  with  something  as  simple  as  action, 
sensory  vectors  and  transitions? 

This  is  a  small  sample  of  regularities  that  can  be  postulated  about  Tile-land. 

(i)  The  hand's  destination  depends  on  its  starting  position  and  the  action.  The 
content  of  the  destination  tile  may  prevent  the  move.  Otherwise,  the  hand's  move 
does  not  depend  on  the  content  of  other  tiles. 

(ii)      Actions  are,  with  some  exceptions,  commutative  : 
(s),up,left  ->  (s')      =>     (s),left,up  ->  (s') 

(iii)     An  isolated  x  is  an  object  that  can  be  pushed  by  the  hand  : 
(a),down  ->  (c) 

(iv)     A  group  of  adjacent  x's  is  a  unique,  rigid  object.  It  can  be  pushed  by  the 
hand  like  a  one  tile  object:  (d),right  ->  (e). 

(v)      An  object  marked  with  y  is  a  fixed  obstacle  that  cannot  be  moved  : 
(f),left  ->  (0. 

Simple  but  interesting  variations  on  Tiles-land  can  be  obtained  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

(vi)     Allow  the  hand  to  move  in  two  planes  and  provide  actions  to  switch 
between  them: 

{  lift-hand,  lower-hand  ) 

The  hand  will  be  able  to  move  over  other  objects.  As  a  result,  some  tile  markings 
may  be  temporarily  hidden  by  it. 

(vii)    Allow  the  hand  to  (  grab,  release  ).  These  actions  will  affect  the  object 
under  the  hand.  By  being  grabbed  and  lifted  and  object  is  temporarily  brought  to 
the  upper  plane  and  can  be  moved  over  other  objects. 

(viii)  Provide  a  larger  world  and  let  the  eye  perceive  only  a  small  square  region 
of  it.  Provide  actions  for  eye  movement  too.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  hand  will  not  be  always  visible. 

Some  instances  of  the  above  rules  are  represented  below,  using  the  dot  '.'  as  a 
"don't  care"  symbol: 
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Figure  4.4.1.2 
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Note  that  in  figure  4. 4.1. 2. c,  the  hand  movement  causes  the  downward  transla- 
tion of  an  object  seen  as  a  horizontal  group  of  three  adjacent  x  markers. 

Starting  only  with  tiles,  markers,  and  adjacency  relations,  the  presence  and  posi- 
tion of  such  objects  can  be  expressed  by  a  simple  computation.  Therefore,  note  that  the 
transitions  in  figure  4.4.1.2  can  be  expressed,  given  an  appropriate  language,  as 

condition_l (state)  ->  condition_2(result(state,move)) 

a  desirable,  general  form,  usable  for  planning  or  navigation  purposes,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  For  such  rules  to  accurately  express  transi- 
tions we  only  have  to  add  a  tacit  assumption:  The  content  of  tiles  not  affected  by  the 
applicable  rules  remain  unchanged. 

Note,  also,  that  a  context  dependent  computation  (with  working  tape  size  limited 
to  the  size  of  the  sensory  input )  is  enough  to  express  all  the  above  rules  most  succinct- 
ly. With  a  couple  of  supplementary  symbols  used  as  markers  (in  the  spirit  of  Ullman's 
visual  routines  [Ullman-85])  we  could  specify  a  simple  program  that,  given  the  hand 
move,  would  work  directly  on  the  starting  image  and  transform  it  into  the  resulting  im- 
age. 


Finite  memory  models  can  represent  this  domain  too,  for  the  same  reasons.  Con- 
sequently finite  automata  are  equally  appropriate.  Still,  they  would  not  be  able  to  cap- 
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ture  in  a  simple  routine  the  concept  connected,  rigid,  group  ofx's  that  is  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  objects. 

Let  us  now  focus  on  the  construction  of  appropriate  representations.  We  have  to 
start  from  an  initial  representation  of  images,  actions  and  transitions.  Therefore  we 
have  to  introduce  constants  to  name  the  initially  unrelated  sensory  elements.  Since  we 
assume  that  an  image  encompasses  the  entire  surface,  and  the  eye  does  not  move,  the 
same  constants  will  also  provide  unique  names  for  tiles: 


Figure  4.4.1.3 
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A  pair  like  [  a2,  h  ]  will  represent  the  fact  that  the  sensor  a2  gives  the  indication 
h,  or  that  the  tile  a2  contains  the  marker  h.  An  entire  image  will  be  a  set  of  25  such 
pairs.  A  smaller  set  of  pairs  naturally  represents  a  predicate  that  may  be  true  of  several 
images. 
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4.4.2  Building  New  Representations  Based  on  Co-occurrence  of  Attributes 

The  first  representation  modification  will  consist  in  learning  the  tiles  adjacency 
relations  that  govern  all  moves.  [Drescher-86]  approaches  the  same  problem  in  the 
framework  of  a  computational  equivalent  to  Piaget's  theory  of  sensory-motor  develop- 
ment in  infants.  Drescher  allows  the  agent  to  move  both  hand  and  eye  and  attempts  to 
detect  a  statistical  correlation  between  tile  content  before  and  after  an  action.  He  proves 
that  such  correlations  can  be  learned  from  arbitrary  transitions,  and  that  they  constitute 
a  basis  for  the  agent  to  learn  a  hand-eye  coordination.  Obviously,  tile  adjacency  is  the 
underlying  concept  that  is  learned  in  the  process.  We  shall  approach  this  problem  from 
a  more  general  perspective. 

Our  first  goal  will  be  to  uncover  statistically  stable  relations  among  parts  of  de- 
scriptions. Then  we  investigate  how  such  relations  can  be  used  to  change  and  compress 
the  descriptions,  and  by  this,  construct  new  representations  for  the  sensory-motor 
stream. 

As  long  as  descriptions  were  strings,  the  concatenation  imposed  an  order  of  pre- 
sentation for  the  string's  symbols.  This,  in  turn,  determined  aia2...ai^  to  be  the  basis  for 
predicting  the  symbol  aj^+j.  Since  we  assume  here  a  representation  of  the  sensory  im- 
age as  an  unordered  set  of  elements,  we  shall  attempt  to  detect  any  dependencies 
among  set  elements. 

(a)  Finite  Presentation  of  Sets 

We  are  shown  the  subsets  Sj, ... ,  S^  of  a  given  finite  universe  U.  Say  Sj  are  de- 
scribed by  binary  vectors  of  length  lUI.  We  shall  call  the  subsets  Sj  presentations.  The 
content  of  these  subsets  is  determined  by  unknown  regularities.  For  example,  some  el- 
ements of  U  may  be  consistently  correlated,  that  is,  the  presence  some  of  them  in  any 
presentation  Sj  may  detemiine  the  presence  of  others  in  the  same  presentation. 

The  induction  problem,  that  refers  now  to  a  string  of  sets,  is  to  predict  the  pres- 
ence or  the  absence  of  U's  elements  in  a  future  Sn-i-1,  based  on  the  presentation  Sj, ... 
,  Sp.  In  other  words,  to  discover  the  unknown  correlations. 

One  type  of  regularity  to  consider  first  concerns  the  probability  distribution  of  the 
elements  of  U.  For  an  element  xe  U,  P(x)  will  be  estimated  by  the  frequency  of  the 
event  xeSj  for  i=l,...,n.  A  nonuniform  distribution  of  P(x)  is  a  regularity  of  this  type. 

A  second  type  concerns  dependencies  among  elements.  Let  the  event  A  stands 
for  the  presence  of  the  sub.set  A,  that  is  A  c  Sj  for  i=l,...,n.  Any  difference  between 
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P(x)  and  P(xlA)  is  such  a  regularity.  The  events  ~x  a  ~A,  ~x  a  A,  x  a  ~A  should  be 
considered  too.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some  of  the  rules  of  Tileland, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  look  for  a  stronger  type  of  dependency,  characterized  by 
P(xlA)=l. 

Since  we  are  shown  only  a  finite  number  of  subsets,  a  systematic  study  may  enu- 
merate such  dependencies  in  increasing  order  of  model  complexity.  Here,  we  could  es- 
timate that  complexity  as  the  logarithm  of  the  number  of  elements  involved. 

One  possible  approach  would  go  like  this: 

Define  a  binary  relation  Ro  in  UxU         R?^'^')')  "^--^  (^  ^^^^  ^  ^1  ~^  y^  ^0 

R2(x,y)  means  that  in  every  presentation  the  presence  of  x  determines  the  pres- 
ence ofy.  Note  that  R2  is  reflexive  and  transitive  by  definition.  One  thing  to  do  is  to 
study  the  properties  of  R2,  i.e.  check  the  following: 

(i)    Are  any  distinct  elements  related?  (3  x,y  e  U)  \^y  &  R2(x,y) 

(ii)  Is  every  element  related  to  another?  (V  x,y  e  U)  R2(x,y)  v  R2(y,x) 

(iii)  Is  R  symmetric?  (V  x,y  e  U)  R2(x,y)  =>  R2(x,y) 

(iv)  Is  R  antisymmetric?  (V  x,y  €  Y)  R2(x,y)  =>  ~R2(y,x) 

If  R2  is  a  partial  order,  then  represent  Sj  by  min(Si) 
If  R2  is  an  equivalence  then  represent  S;  by  Sj/R2 
If  R2  is  empty  (except  for  the  pairs  <x,x>) 
then  look  for  dependencies  among  triples: 

Define  a  3-ary  relation  R3  in  UxUxU       R3(x,y,z)  <=>  (V  i)(x,y  €  Sj  =>  z  e  Sj) 
etc. 

In  general,  the  problem  amounts  to  studying  the  binary  relation  r  on  2  xU  de- 
fined below: 

R(A,x)  <=>  (V  i)(A  c  S,  =>  X  6  Sj) 
r(A,x)  <=>R(A,x)  &  (V  B  e  A)(~R(B,x)) 

This  minimization  is  needed  because,  by  definition,  if  A  c  C,  then  R(A,x)  => 
R(C,x),  but  R(C,x)  is  redundant,  therefore  we  want  r(A,x)  to  hold  only  for  the  smallest 
sets  A  that  determine  x. 

For  our  case,  however,  we  cannot  limit  the  study  to  relations  that  have  such 
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strong  properties  like  (ii),(iii),(iv).  Besides,  we  cannot  assume  a  finite  presentation  ei- 
ther, since  our  agent  continues  to  move  and  to  receive  new  sensory  images,  even  in  a 
finite  world.  The  only  assumption  that  we  can  rely  on  is  the  fact  that  U,  the  set  of  all 
possible  sensory  events,  is  finite. 

(b)  Infinite  Presentation  of  Sets. 

In  a  sensory-motor  stream  the  sets  Sj  are  presented  as  an  infinite  sequence.  At 
least,  the  agent  has  to  start  guessing  before  seeing  them  all,  thus  an  incremental  algo- 
rithm is  needed. 

A  related  situation  is  presented  in  [Paturi-89].  Here  is  the  problem:  There  are  n 
electrical  bulbs  that  can  switch  between  on  and  o^ independently  every  At  seconds.  It 
is  known  that  there  is  a  particular  k-tuple  of  bulbs  that  are  statistically  correlated,  that 
is  the  probability  of  them  being  in  the  same  state  together  is  substantially  larger  than 
that  computed  on  the  assumption  of  independency.  [Paturi-89]  approaches  this  in  the 
framework  of  PAC  learning  defined  in  [Valiant-84].  He  gives  several  polynomial  time 
algorithms  that,  under  certain  conditions,  given  an  error  margin  £,  will  find,  with  prob- 
ability 1-e,  the  most  highly  correlated  tuple. 

Here  though,  we  are  concerned  with  a  deterministic  correlation,  that  is  a  set  of 
values  present  in  an  example  always  determines  the  presence  of  another  value.  We 
only  need  the  existence  of  an  algorithm  to  detect  such  dependencies  in  order  to  prove 
the  validity  of  our  induction  scenario.  A  simple  one,  for  example,  would  keep  a  set  of 
counters  c^,  one  for  every  subset  A  of  events.  In  other  words,  the  variable  c^^  counts 
the  number  of  times  the  subset  A  was  pan  of  a  presentation  Sj.  This  allows  the  approx- 
imation: 

P(xIA)  =  C(^)/Ca^(x) 

With  the  assumption  of  uniform  distribution  for  each  random  variable  x,  we  can 
compute  a  level  of  confidence  for  a  given  dependency  after  n  observations.  Using  the 
concepts  introduced  in  chapter  .^,  a  model  ( i.e.  an  induction  hypothesis  )  can  be  repre- 
sented as: 

[A->x]. 

When  an  invalidating  observation  is  encountered,  that  is  a  presentation  S  that  in- 
cludes A  but  not  X,  the  model  can  be  generalized  to 

[Au(y}->x]  for  all  y€  U-(Au{x)) 
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This  allows  for  an  induction  by  refinement  algorithm  that  considers  statistical  de- 
pendencies in  the  increasing  order  of  complexity.  For  example,  note  that  a  simple  push 
may  be  first  perceived  as  a  dependency  among  action,  hand  starting  position,  and  end- 
ing posiuon.  An  instance  with  an  obstacle  object  in  the  ending  position  will  invalidate 
it.  In  this  case,  the  refinement  shown  above,  will  generate,  among  others,  a  dependency 
with  one  more  necessary  condition:  a  blank  on  the  destination  tile. 

Later  in  this  section  we  shall  construct  more  complex  concepts  based  on  depen- 
dencies. We  shall  live  aside  concerns  about  how  to  retract  those  concepts  when  a  de- 
pendency becomes  invalid.  We  shall  only  assume  that  the  construction  of  each  level  of 
concepts  will  start  only  after  the  confidence  on  the  lower  one  is  high  enough. 

(c)  Sets  of  Tuples. 

So  far  the  elements  of  U  were  unanalyzable,  atomic  sensory  events.  However  we 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  entire  information  provided  by  the  sensorial  repre- 
sentation in  Tiles-land.  There  we  can  distinguish  between  sensors  and  values  of  sen- 
sors. Also,  we  would  like  our  scenario  to  start  at  the  level  of  transitions,  that  is,  triples 
[  sensory-image,  action,  sensor>'  image  ].  Therefore  we  have  to  consider  the  following, 
more  general  formulation. 

Let  U  be  a  universe  of  tuples  over  A]xA2X...xAi^ ,  hence  the  examples  Sj  are  sets 
of  tuples.  Here  we  can  look  for  the  same  correlations  as  before.  For  example,  if  the  tu- 
ples are  pairs,  r(  { [a,b],[c,d] }  ,[a,e])  means  that  whenever  [a,b]  and  [c,d]  are  both  present 
in  an  example,  [a,e]  is  present  too.  We  can  write  this  more  suggestively  as 

{  [a,b],[c,d]  }  ->  {  [a,e]  } 

Besides,  through  ^-abstraction,  we  can  also  consider  more  general  correlations 
schemata  like 

{  [a,X],[b,X]  }  ->  {  fcX]  } 

where  X  is  a  variable  that  stands  for  all  values  of  the  second  component. 

This  last  formulation  of  the  problem  can  be  applied  to  a  learning  agent  that  is  en- 
dowed with  a  vector  of  senson,'  inputs,  each  with  a  preestablished  set  of  values.  This 
agent  views  the  world  as  a  sequence  of  sets  of  pairs  [s,v]  where  s  is  a  particular  sensor 
and  v  is  its  value  for  that  time  step. 

If  the  agent  is  not  passive,  i.e.  is  endowed  with  a  set  of  actions,  it  can  also  view 
the  world  as  a  sequence  of  transitions  siiiiaiion,action-> situation.  These  transitions 
can  also  be  represented  as  sets  of  triples: 
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[x,s,v]     where 

X  e  {before,after}  identifies  the  situation, 

se  {0,l,2,...,m}  identifies  the  sensor  elements  (1,2,.. .,m)  or 

the  action  element  (0), 
V  stands  for  the  value  of  the  element  s. 

Note  that  the  tiles  adjacency  that  governs  the  simple  moves  is  precisely  such  a 
stable  dependency  among  the  values  of  three  positions  in  a  transition  vector:  initial  and 
final  positions  of  h  and  the  move.  The  same  is  true  about  simple  pushes. 

Let  us  assume  that  all  instances  of  the  stable  relation  implied  by  the  simple  push- 
es have  been  presented  many  times  and  the  corresponding  dependencies  have  been 
stored  in  a  memory.  For  example,  the  vector: 

[ .  h  .  ,  .  .  X ]  down  [ h  ....  X ] 

is  stored  as  the  dependency: 

{ [before, a2,h],  [before, a7,x],  [before,  action,  down])  =>  ([after,  a-j,  h],  [after,  ai2,  x]} 

All  the  discovered  dependencies  can  obviously  be  used  together  as  a  library 
model  to  obtain  compressed  descriptions  of  transitions.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  give  up 
the  idea  of  a  complete  representation  for  past  transitions. 

Let  us  assume  that  only  individual  dependencies  are  stored  in  the  agent's  mem- 
ory as  they  are  discovered.  After  presenting  enough  simple  push  transitions,  the  mem- 
ory should  contain  a  complete  description  of  the  spacial  structure  of  Tileland,  that  is, 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  adjacency  relations  between  tiles. 

(d)  Schemata 

We  shall  look  now  at  another  level  of  induction  that  finds  models  for  sets  of  sche- 
mata. The  models  considered  here  are  X-abstraction  of  correlations  or  correlation 
schemata.  For  example: 

{  [before,a|,h],  ( before, action.right]  )  ->  (  [after,a2,h]  ) 
{  [before,a7,h],  [before,action,right]  )  ->  (  [after,ag,h]  } 
{  [before, a4,h],  [before, action.right]  )   ->  (  [after,a5,h]  ) 

are  covered  by  the  model  r] 
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ri(X,Y)  =  {  [before,X,h],  [before,action,right]  }  ->  {  [after,Y,h]  ) 
The  same  X-sbstraction  works  recursively  on  schemata.  For  example: 

{  [before,X,h],  [before,action,right]  )  ->  {  [after, Y,h]  ) 
{  [before,U,h],  [before, action, left]  }  ->  {  [after,Z,h]  } 
{  [before, V,h],  [before, action, down]  )  ->  {  [after, W,h]  } 

are  covered  by 

r5(A,B,C)  =  {  [before,A,h],  [before,action,B]  )  ->  {  [after,C,h]  ) 

Therefore  the  agent's  memory  could  maintain  a  hierarchy  of  schemata,  like: 

r5(A,B,right)  <=>  rl(A,B) 
r5(A,B,left)    <=>  r2(A,B) 

Note  that  the  maximum  compressibility  models  will  avoid  over  generalization 
through  abstraction  since  a  model  that  is  too  general  will  need  more  determinants  (i.e. 
variables)  to  specify  its  instances,  so  the  corresponding  codes  will  be  longer. 

4.4.3  Induction  Scenario 

So  far  we  considered,  here  and  in  the  previous  chapters,  many  variations  on  the 
idea  of  refining  a  hypothesis  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  new  information.  For  example,  we 
considered  the  library  models  as  classifications  and  we  proposed  an  algorithm  (3.4.2  ) 
to  decide  to  which  class  (i.e.  routine)  should  we  assign  a  new  data  item. 

Here  too,  we  consider  that  we  have  accumulated  in  a  memory  all  simple  depen- 
dencies, that  is,  the  entire  tile  adjacency  relation.  We  can  see  them  as  transition  proto- 
types, since  they  do  cover  all  simple  pushes.  During  exploration,  more  complex  proto- 
types may  be  accumulated  in  the  memory.  When  a  new  item  was  presented  we  used  to 
ask  the  question:  should  this  become  a  new  prototype  or  is  it  covered  by  an  old  one? 

In  Tiles-land,  we  shall  consider  a  new  approach.  This  is  to  attempt  to  express  the 
new  item,  say  a  new  transition,  as  a  computation  that  includes  several  old  prototypes. 
Once  we  found  it,  that  computation  will  become  a  new  prototype. 

To  see  how  this  might  work,  let  us  take  an  example.  Assume  that  we  present  to 
the  agent  a  group  push  where  the  x's  are  aligned  on  the  direction  of  the  push.  Say,  for 
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instance,  the  vector 

(1)  [-h — X — X — X ]down[ h — x — x — x— ]. 

The  same  mechanism  of  uncovering  correlations  can  eventually  find  a  rule  on 
pushing  down  groups  of  three  x's.  However  more  complex  computations  could  emerge 
if  we  allow  a  new  relation  to  be  expressed  as  a  composition  other  known  relations.  The 
problems  with  this  are: 

(a)  How  to  justify  a  more  complex  expression  instead  of  a  simple  one? 

(b)  How  to  find  whether  such  a  composition  exists? 

To  answer  (a),  we  shall  look  at  an  abstract  situation.  Let  us  consider  that  we  find, 
for  a  certain  instance,  i.e.  for  a  certain  choice  of  constants  c  and  d,  that 

(2)  f(c,d)  =  g(  c,  g(  h(c),  g(  h(h(c)),  d  ) ) ). 

Some  compression  may  be  achieved  by  a  possible  generalization  of  constants,  in 
this  case,  having  already  stored  g(x,y)  and  h(z)  for  all  the  values  of  x,y  and  z,  we  would 
only  have  to  store  the  formula  for  f: 

(3)  f(X,Y)=g(X,g(h(X),g(h(h(X)),Y))). 

Note  that  one  can  make  an  analogy  between  the  construction  of  a  formula  for  f 
based  on  the  predefined  g,h  and  the  construction  of  an  explanation  in  Explanation 
Based  Learning  (EBL).  Turning  the  constants  into  variables  allows  a  type  of  general- 
ization similar  to  the  one  used  there.  Like  in  E.B.L  (discussed  in  the  next  chapter)  more 
regularity  can  sometimes  be  extracted  from  the  explanation.  The  formula  (2),  for  ex- 
ample, also  suggests  a  few  generalizations  based  on  recursion: 

(4)  f(X,Y)  =  if  p(X)  then  g(X,Y)  else  g(X,f(h(X),Y)) 

(5)  f(c,d)  =  u(c,d,2)  where 

u(X,Y,N)  =  if  zero(N)  then  g(X,Y)  else  g(X,u(h(X),Y,N-l)) 

Therefore,  once  certain  simple  relations  have  been  established  and  memorized, 
(adjacency  in  our  case)  a  subset  of  a  primitive  recursive  functions  family  could  be 
gradually  constructed  in  order  to  account  for  more  complex  situations.  Their  discovery 
corresponds  to  the  emergence  of  more  complex  concepts  that  are  added  to  the  descrip- 
tive language.  The  only  criteria,  for  preferring  a  complex  formula  for  a  new  item  in- 
stead of  directly  memorizing  it,  is  the  contribution  to  the  total  compressibility  achieved 
by  the  agent's  memory. 
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In  other  words,  instead  of  (2)  we  can  use  (5),  that  is  u(c,d,2).  We  are  justified  to 
do  so  if  u(X,Y,N)  covers  enough  instances  to  achieve  compression.  In  this  case 
u(X,Y,N)  becomes  a  new  prototype,  a  new  concept. 

In  order  to  answer  (b)  we  have  to  give  details  on: 

(bl)  How  can  a  composition  formula  be  found? 
(b2)  How  can  it  be  generalized? 

(bl)  We  start  from  the  fact  that  both  the  newly  presented  item  and  the  relations 
already  stored  in  memory  can  be  viewed  as  sets  of  triples.  We  shall  look  for  a  path  that 
connects  some  elements  I  of  the  new  item  to  other  elements  O  of  the  same  item  such 
that  I  uniquely  detemiines  O.  We  shall  require  this  path  to  go  through  relations  stored 
in  memory.  That  is  we  shall  look  for  a  candidate  formula  for  a  function  0=f(I),  that 
computes  some  elements  of  the  item  from  the  others,  via  already  known  relations. 

Going  back  to  our  specific  item  (1)  let  us  express  it  as  a  dependency: 

(6)           [before,  32,    h]  [after,  a-j,    h] 

[before,  37,    x]  [after,  ai2,  x] 

[before,  a  12,  x]  =>                 [after,  317,  x] 

[before,  a  17,  x]  [after,  322,  x] 
[before,  action,  down] 

Our  answer  for  a  (bl)  would  be  to  find  a  way  to  compute  the  right-hand  side  of 
(6)  from  the  left-hand  side,  using  for  this  purpose  already  known  dependencies.  Find- 
ing the  proper  stored  dependencies  is,  in  this  case  a  problem  of  matching.  We  show  this 
in  figure  4.4. 1 .  We  can  visualize  the  construction  of  these  matches  as  a  recursive  asso- 
ciative recall  from  memory. 

Imagine  a  process  (spreading  activation,  marker  passing,  etc.)  that  starts  from  all 
the  triples  of  (6),  and  primes  an  associative  memory  in  order  to  find  similar  triples  in 
memory.  TTie  recall  is  recursive,  since  the  retrieved  relations  are  further  used  as  prim- 
ers. (For  one  of  the  adequate  associative  architectures,  see  [Kanerva-87]) 

A  first  instance  of  a  simple  push  is  retrieved  based  on  the  following  common  el- 
ements: 

[before,  a2,  h],  [before,  37,  x],  [before,  action,  down],  [after,  37,  h],  [after,  ai2,  x] 

A  second  simple  push  instance  could  be  retrieved  from  the  first  simple  push  and 
two  elements  of  (6) 

[before,  3)2,  x],  [after,  317,  x] 
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This  second  retrieval  involves  matching  similar  elements: 

[before,  action,  down]    <-->  [before,  action,  down], 
[after,  2.-j,  h]  <->  [before,  a-],  h], 

[after,  ai2,  x]  <-->  [before,  ai2,  x]). 

A  third  simple  push  is  found  from  the  second  one.  The  process  may  stop  here  be- 
cause all  the  elements  of  (6)  are  matched.  The  associations  used  in  retrieval  are  shown 
in  figure  4.4.3.1.  The  inputs  of  the  new  function  are  solid  arrows,  the  outputs  are 
dashed  arrows. 

This  results  in  building  a  graph  that  ties  all  these  associated  relations  together. 
The  edges  of  this  graph  represent  dependencies  among  elements.  In  our  case  they  con- 
stitute an  actual  deterministic  computation  that  consume  certain  elements  of  the  new 
item  and  outputs  other  elements  of  it. 


Figure  4.4.3.1 


A  model  for  the  group  push 
I  down  f h X X x- 


a2,h,a7,x,dpwn,a7,h,al2,x) 


down  [ h.  .  .  .X 


;lT;aT2,x,down,a  1 2,h,a  1 7,x) 


]down  [ h  ....  X  ...  ] 

R(a  1 7,h,a22,x,down,a  1 7,h,a22,x) 


If  the  constructed  computation  is  fully  deterministic  (as  in  figure  4.4.3.2a),  that 
is  every  associative  recall  has  a  unique  result,  then  the  computation  is  a  newly  discov- 
ered stable  relationship  that  uses  the  input  elements  to  predict  the  output  elements. 

If  there  are  more  than  one  outcome  in  a  retrieval  (or  the  retrieved  relations  -  rep- 
resented by  the  gray  squares  -  are  not  functions  themselves)  (dashed  lines  in  figure 
4.4.3.2b)  then  we  can  still  use  the  entire  structure  as  a  predictive  computation  but  we 
need  to  specify  the  choices  made  at  the  nondetemiinistic  points! 
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Therefore,  in  the  nondeterministic  case  we  need  another  set  of  inputs:  the  choic- 
es. If  we  regard  the  entire  computation  as  a  model  for  a  new  item,  then  the  sequence  of 
choices  is  a  code. 

To  summarize,  nondeterminism  in  this  scenario  can  occur  either  because  of  the 
associative  retrieval  (ex.  several  stored  memory  sets  match  the  priming  one),  or  be- 
cause the  matching  elements  of  the  retrieved  relation  do  not  uniquely  determine  the  re- 
maining elements  (ex.  the  relation  {u,  v,  w)  =>  {x,  y)  was  retrieved  based  on  matches 
on  u  and  x;  v,w  and  y  may  not  be  determined  by  u  and  x,  although  x  and  y  are  deter- 
mined by  u,v  and  w). 


Figure  4.4.3. 
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As  more  relations  are  retrieved  and  added  to  the  association  graph,  the  instances 
of  nondeterminism  may  accumulate.  Each  one  of  them  implies  a  lengthening  of  a  nec- 
essary disambiguation  code.  After  a  while,  the  combined  complexity  of  this  code  and 
of  the  growing  graph  may  exceed  a  threshold  over  the  complexity  of  the  new  item  it- 
self, beyond  which  the  association  is  arbitrary.  Then,  the  recollection  process  may  be 
deemed  wasteful  and  could  be  abandoned. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  mention  another  equivalence  to  explanation-based 
learning  (EBL).  The  constructed  computation  is  a  way  to  derive  the  new  item  from  the 
memorized  ones.  This  corresponds  to  the  explanation  in  EBL.  There,  what  is  construct- 
ed is  a  logical  proof.  The  basic  structure  that  supports  this  analogy  will  be  presented  in 
section  5.1  and  further  exemplified  in  chapter  5.  The  generalization  issue,  discussed 
next,  has  its  EBL  analogue  too.  This  will  become  obvious  in  section  5.2. 

(b2)  How  to  generalize  the  newly  constructed  computation?  For  this,  note  that 
the  computation  (provided  that  it  is  a  computation)  could  be  further  examined  for  com- 
pression, following  the  strategy  of  stepwise  induction. 


First,  a  ?i-abstraction  is  possible  through  changing  constants  into  variables.  For 
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our  example,  this  is  further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  nodes  of  our  computation 
graph  are  instances  of  the  simple  push.  Figure  4.4. 3. 3. a  shows  the  graph  with  the  ap- 
propriate variables  denoted  by  capital  letters.  The  letter  R  denotes  the  simple  push. 

Any  computation  is  built  from  a  graph  of  associated  memory  elements.  This 
graph  can  be  seen  as  a  trace  of  that  computation.  It  may  be  an  instance  of  a  recursive 
structure.  A  second  learning  level  (a  separate  process  that  works  on  memory  elements 
only)  will  identify  it  with  the  simpler  graph  in  figure  4.4.3.3.b 


Figure  4.4. 3. 3.a 


A  first  generalization  of  the  group  push  model 
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Figure  4.4. 3. 3. b         a  second  generalization  of  the  group  push  model 
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We  can  now  attempt  to  define  a  compression  factor  for  a  stable  relation  or  for  a 
computation  based  on  such  relations.  We  shall  see  the  relation  or  the  computation  in 
terms  of  a  set  of  input  variables  X  and  a  set  of  output  variables  Y.  Let  C  be  the  set  of 
choices  that  have  to  be  specified  in  order  to  make  the  computation  deterministic.  In  this 
case  the  relation/computation  becomes  a  predictive  rule  R 

condition(X,C)  =>  predict(  Y=function(X,C) ). 

The  compression  factor  is  defined  by       press(R)  =(  IXI  +  ICI  +  IRI )  /  ( IXI  -f  lYI ) 

The  above  scenario  supports  several  points: 

(i)  Simple  learning  mechanisms  (discovery  of  relations  based  on  co-occurrence 
of  elements  in  sensory  vectors  or  transitions,  associative  retrieval  of  previous 
relations)  could  generate  a  virtually  infinite  family  of  computations  of  increasing 
complexity 

(ii)  Creating  another  learning  process,  as  soon  as  there  is  enough  output  to  study 
from  a  previous  one,  allows  more  complex  regularities  to  be  discovered,  as 
discussed  in  section  3.6. 
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(iii)  Sensory  representations  of  the  transformations  of  the  outside  world  may 
become  internal  templates  of  computations  and  may  be  generalized  by 
application  to  new  situations  and  by  relating  them  to  one  another. 
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5.  Background  KnoM  ledge  and  the  Uses  of  Memory 

In  this  chapter  we  return  to  the  question:  how  are  models  refined  in  order  to  in- 
corporate new  data?  We  define  analysis  as  an  essential  component  of  learning  and  we 
present  several  instances  of  it.  We  relate  it  to  the  concepts  of  generalization  and  spe- 
cialization. We  discuss  then  two  extreme  cases  of  analysis.  One  is  highly  formalized 
and  occurs  in  Explanation-Based  Generalization.  The  concept  of  encoding  through  a 
model  casts  new  light  on  the  method.  It  allows  us  to  establish  its  generality  and  to  un- 
derstand it  as  a  form  of  focussing  (specialization)  of  too  general  hypotheses.  The  sec- 
ond has  many  ad  hoc  implementations  and  occurs  in  constructive  induction.  Here  we 
define  the  process  of  constructive  change  of  representation  and  we  outline  its  prob- 
lems. We  illustrate  the  issues    in  the  context  of  Bongard  problems. 

5.1  The  Learning  Cycle 

All  our  investigations  so  far  entailed  keeping  a  current  set  of  hypotheses  at  every 
moment  during  the  learning  process.  In  general,  at  any  moment,  a  learning  algorithm 
should  represent  somehow  what  has  been  learned  so  far.  Compression  of  future  data 
will  have  to  attempt  to  relate  that  data  to  the  data  seen  before  or  to  an  encoding  of  it. 
Therefore  it  needs  a  Memory.  The  Memory  contains  at  least  the  minimal  a  priori  bias: 
the  learning  algorithm  itself,  and  the  particular  class  of  models  that  it  is  able  to  produce. 
During  learning  the  Memory  contains  the  background  knowledge  against  which  the 
new  data  is  analyzed. 

Another  a  priori  bias  is  representation  used  for  the  input  data.  Assume  for  in- 
stance that  the  data  presented  to  it  consists  of  descriptions  of  graphs.  Then,  the  syntax 
and  semantics  of  the  particular  representation  used  for  those  graphs  is  background 
knowledge  that  can  be  integrated  into  the  algorithm.  Consequently,  it  will  work  at  a 
different  conceptual  level,  dealing  with  nodes,  arcs  and  labels,  rather  than  with  a  sim- 
ple string  of  symbols. 


Figure  5.1.1     The  Learning  Cycle 

(new  data  fragment)  Derivation:  equivalent  descriptions 

Example  \.  of  Example,  expressed  in  terms 

N^  of  Memory  elements 
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background  knowledge)   ^ Integration  -. 


Generalization 
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Let  us  look  at  figure  5.1.1  as  a  summary  of  the  induction  scenario  from  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  This  is  how  transitions  are  learned  in  Tiles-land.  When  a  new  transition 
is  presented,  it  is  first  analyzed  in  terms  of  existing  transitions  or  transition  schemata. 
One  of  the  new  expressions  obtained  as  a  result  of  analysis  (the  graph  in  figure  4.4.1) 
is  chosen  and  generalized  into  a  new  schema  or  prototype.  This  is  then  stored  in  mem- 
ory, increasing  the  collection  of  prototypes. 

This  cycle  seems  to  us  to  underlay  the  structure  of  a  large  number  of  learning  al- 
gorithms. It  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  algorithmic  information  theory.  The  cy- 
cle starts  with  some  new  data  fragment  that  we  shall  call  example  (E).  The  first  thing 
done  to  it  is  to  relate  it  to  the  Memory  (M).  Analysis  is  the  process  of  establishing  the 
relationship  between  E  and  M. 

The  result  of  Analysis  is  a  derivation  (D)  of  the  new  fragment  in  terms  of  M,  that 
is,  a  program  that  computes  E  from  something  known  before.  By  relating  E  to  M, 
Analysis  has  to  determine  what  pan  of  the  example  is  the  already  known  and  what  part 
is  really  new.  These  components  are  made  explicit  in  D. 

Proposition  5.1.1  In  the  perspective  of  the  algorithmic  information  theory,  the 
purpose  of  Analysis  is  to  separate  K(Example)  into 

(i)    K(Example  :  Memory)      the  mutual  entropy,  the  part  that  is  known, 
(ii)  K(Example  I  Memory)      the  conditional  entropy,  the  part  that  is  new. 

Using  the  concepts  of  chapter  3,  if  we  take  memory  to  be  a  hypothetical  model, 
then  analysis  is  the  parsing  of  the  example.  Parsing  may  or  may  not  succeed.  If  it  does, 
we  have  a  code,  that  is  a  complete  derivation  of  the  example.  If  it  fails  we  have  some 
partial  derivations,  a  set  of  failure  points  and  a  set  of  unparsed  fragments. 

Since  the  code  is  the  part  that  needs  to  be  added  to  the  model  in  order  to  produce 
the  example,  it  can  be  assimilated  to  (ii),  that  is,  the  novelty.  If  the  pans  of  the  model 
that  panicipated  in  parsing  can  be  identified  (for  example  certain  productions  in  a 
grammar)  they  can  be  assimilated  to  (i),  the  shared  information.  These  outcomes  can 
be  used  to  modify  the  model.  If  the  model  is  not  supposed  to  cover  the  example,  then 
the  information  in  (i)  must  be  removed  from  it.  If  the  model  does  not  parse  (cannot  gen- 
erate) the  example,  but  should,  the  information  in  (ii)  must  be  added  to  it. 

These  modifications  are  directly  related  to  the  traditional  hypothesis  refinement 
approach,  that  is  based  on  the  following  concepts:  H  and  E  are  sets  of  hypotheses,  and 
examples  respectively.  They  are  related  through  the  predicate  covers.  For  every  heH 
and  ee  E,  covers{h,e)  stands  for  h  is  a  valid  model  for  e.  The  predicate  induces  on  H  a 
panial  order  < 
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hi  <  h2  <=>  {e  I  covers(hi,e)  }  £  {e  I  covers(h2,e)  } 

where  hj  <  h2  stands  for  hj  is  more  specific  than  h2,  or  h2  is  more  general  than 

TJ 

h].  We  also  assume  two  functions:    generalize,  specialize  :  H  ->  2       with  these  prop- 
erties: 

h'€  generalize(h)    =>    h<h' 
h'e  specialize(h)     =>    h'<h 

To  learn  a  concept  from  examples  means  to  find  a  subset  of  hypotheses  that  cover 
all  the  positive  examples  presented  so  far,  but  no  negative  example.  Therefore,  algo- 
rithms based  on  refinement  have  to 

down-refine,  or  specialize,  the  hypotheses  that  cover  some  negative  examples, 
up-refine,  or  generalize,  the  hypotheses  that  do  not  cover  all  positive  examples. 

A  refinement  approach  depends  on  the  following  issues:  Are  the  sets  general- 
ize(h)  and  specialize(h)  finite?,  enumerable?,  computable?  Will  the  algorithm  con- 
verge to  a  finite  subset  of  H  ?  Section  3.3  gives  some  details.  Related  discussions  are 
found  in  [Mitchell-78],[Laird-87],[Shapiro-81],[Utgoff-84].  A  special  problem  ap- 
pears when  no  negative  examples  are  provided.  How  to  avoid  over-generalization? 
[Angluin-80],  [Berwick-86J  show  that,  to  insure  convergence,  a  minimal  generaliza- 
tion has  to  be  defined.  Another  approach  to  positive  only  examples  is  offered  by  a  spe- 
cific case  of  analysis,  explanation-based  generalization,  that  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section.  This  table  summarizes  the  connections  between  refinement  and  analysis  : 


Derivation  succeeds 

Derivation  fail 

result:  a  complete  derivation 

result:  partial  derivations 
failure  points 
unparsed  fragments 

positive 

Possible  specialization  (sect.  5.2) 

Generalization 

example 

Generalize  the  information  in 

Create  submodels  for  the 

K(e  1  m),  by  selecting  a  part  of  it 

unparsed  fragments,  or  extend 

and  add  it  to  the  model 

the  current  model  to  parse  them 

negative 

Specialization 

Leave  the  model  unmodified 

example 

remove  from  the  model  the  part 
containing  the  shared  in  K(e  :  m) 
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Analysis  can  be  identified  in  a  variety  of  processes: 

(a)  Simple  accumulation  of  information  that  has  to  be  represented  in  some 
canonical  reduced  way.  Take  a  system  of  equational  constraints,  say  linear 
inequalities.  We  are  given  a  new  equation.  The  questions:  does  it  add  something 
new?  does  it  contradict  previous  constraints?  are  legitimate.  If  it  is  derivable  from 
the  others,  it  is  not  worth  tceeping.  Even  if  it  is  not,  it  may  still  be  reducible  to  a 
more  succinct  formulation.  Analysis  is  the  process  of  answering  these  questions. 

(b)  Symbolic  integration  as  performed  by  LEX  [Mitchell-83].  We  have  a  general 
search  procedure  and  we  are  given  a  new  problem.  Applying  this  procedure  is 
performing  analysis.  Failure  means  that  the  problem  is  not  in  the  class  covered 
by  the  general  search  algorithms.  The  possible  subproblems  solved  identify 
known  parts  of  the  new  problem.  The  search  paths  that  failed  and  the  unsolved 
subproblems  contain  the  novelty  that  has  to  be  added  to  our  experience  in  order 
to  increase  the  class  of  solvable  problems.  Success  results  in  a  tree  of  solution 
steps.  The  operators  used  were  known  but  the  structure  of  the  solution  tree  is  the 
novelty.  It  can  now  be  generalized  into  a  solution  schema. 

(c)  Consider  now  a  library  of  such  general  solution  schemata  and  a  new  problem. 
Analysis  may  have  to  combine  several  schemata  into  a  unique  computation.  The 
structure  of  this  computation  together  with  the  instantiations  operated  on 
schemata  contain  the  novelty  part  of  the  problem.  Failure  of  cenain  schemata  to 
panicipate  to  the  solution  is  also  part  of  that  information  and  can  be  used  to  alter 
them. 

(d)  Synthesis  of  Lisp  programs  from  input  output  pairs,  as  reported  in 
[Smith-82],[Biennann-841.  Analysis  has  to  relate  the  s-expressions  in  each  pair 
to  a  set  of  known  basic  functions  in  order  to  produce  a  possible  trace  of  the 
function  to  be  found.  Induction  will  take  place  on  these  traces. 

(e)  Organizing  of  narrative  material  in  terms  of  scripts,  MOP's  and  TOP'S 
[Schank-821  can  also  be  presented  in  this  framework.  The  example  is  a  fragment 
of  text,  that  is  related  through  analysis  to  a  number  of  expectation  structures.The 
material  that  is  generalized  is  the  set  of  expectation  failures. 

(0  Lets  look  at  the  problem  of  classifying  images  like  Michalski's  trains 
[Michalski-83]  (the  reader  may  peek  at  figure  5.3.1,  page  94).  Analysis  has  to 
relate  the  drawing  to  a  set  of  background  concepts  (geometry,  what  things  can  be 
carried  by  what  shapes  of  cars,  etc.).  Several  possible  representations  of  each 
example  may  result.  Only  some  may  be  contain  the  adequate  descriptors  by 
which  the  images  can  be  classified. 
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(g)  Consider,  finally  explanation  based  learning.  The  memory  contains  a  theory 
and  analysis  consists  in  building  a  proof  for  the  example  in  that  theory. 
Generalization  is  applied  to  the  proof. 

Independently  of  a  representation  language,  we  can  define  Analysis  as  the  at- 
tempt to  assemble  an  example-generating  program  out  of  previously  stored  programs. 
It  results  in  an  explanation  for  the  example  based  on  known  terms,  and  this  is  the  first 
step  for  a  compression  of  the  ensemble  (E,  M). 

This  definition  provides  support  for  the  intuition  that  the  process  of  building  an 
explanation  can  be  justified  beyond  proving  an  example  in  a  logic  Theory.  A  related 
argument  can  be  found  in  [Laird-90|  where  EBG  is  extended  to  functional  programs 
and  lambda  calculus. 
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5.2    Explanation  Based  Learning 

We  are  presenting  now  explanation  based  learning  (EBL)  as  a  highly  formalized 
instance  of  analysis.  The  reader  is  assumed  familiar  with  EBL.  [Mitchell-86],[DeJong- 
86]  and  [Minton-89]  defined  the  method  and  contain  good  expositions  of  it. 

5.2.1  The  Proof  A.s  A  Code. 

Take  a  formal  system  S  that  generates  a  language  L.  For  every  object  x  in  L  there 
exists  at  least  one  derivation  d,  that  is  a  sequence  of  operations  that  derives  x  from  the 
axioms  of  S.  There  might  be  a  number  of  arbitrary  choices  made  in  S  in  order  to  build 
d  (among  applicable  rewriting  rules,  etc.).  In  fact  they  are  those  choices  that  are  made 
in  order  to  obtain  d  rather  than  some  other  derivation.  Let  us  call  the  set  of  those  choic- 
es c.  Then  c  contains  that  pan  of  the  structure  of  x  that  is  not  determined  by  the  fact 
that  x  is  an  element  of  L.  Using  the  terms  defined  in  section  3.2,  S  is  a  model  for  x  and 
c=code(S,x). 

Assume  now  that  we  have  a  theory  T  about  some  domain  D.  We  are  given  a  num- 
ber of  examples  X]  ...  Xp,  from  D  that  illustrate  some  unknown  concept  C  c  D.  How 

can  we  use  in  the  induction  of  that  concept  the  knowledge  that  we  already  have  in  T  ? 
We  derive  each  x;  from  T  (that  is  we  use  T  as  a  model  to  parse  them)  and  we  extract 
their  codes  Cj.  If  there  are  any  common  features  among  x's  that  distinguish  them  from 
other  elements  of  D,  they  must  be  represented  in  the  particular  choices  used  in  T  to  de- 
rive them.  Therefore  the  induction  should  operate  on  the  codes. 

Let  T  be  a  first  order  theory  on  D  and  x  is  a  'fact'  from  D  in  our  case  a  grounded 
Horn  clause,  say 

p(a,b)&q(a,c)&u(a)=>r(b.c). 

A  derivation  of  x  will  be  a  tree  structure  connecting  r(e)  at  the  root  with  p(a,b) 
and  q(c,d)  at  the  leaves.  The  panicular  choices  made  in  T  to  obtain  this  derivation  will 
involve  the  tree  structure,  the  various  axioms  in  the  internal  tree  nodes,  and  the  various 
substitutions. 

That  the  above  ideas  can  be  developed  into  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  forms 
of  explanation  based  generalization  and  learning  that  are  currently  pursued  (one  exam- 
ple, many  examples,  logical  theory,  search  space,  planning).  Take  for  example  the 
method  outlined  in  [DeJong-861.  It  would  build  an  explanation  structure  by  attaching 
copies  of  uninstantiated  rules  to  the  points  where  they  were  used  in  the  proof  Then  it 
would  retain  in  a  set  G  the  most  general  unifiers  used  to  couple  those  rules  one  to  an- 
other but  not  to  the  grounded  pans  of  the  example.  Let  us  say  that  for  the  Horn  clause 
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above,  the  explanation  structure  is  that  in  figure  5.2.1. 


Rl 

p(a,b)Hp(X,Y)=>s(X,Y) 

q(a,c)  H  q(S,T)=>m(S,T)  -*  m(K,L)  1  ~^    s(U,V)  1   R5^  ^ 

R3  f  =>o(K,L)  =  o(U,W)J 

u(a)    =  u(Z)->n(Z,Z) ^  n(K,K)  J  R4 

Figure  5.2.1 


p(X,Y)=>s(X,Y) 
q(X,T)=>m(X,T)- 
u(X)=>n(X,X)  — 


^  nKX.T)' 


n(X,X), 


1 


=>  o(X,T)- 


s(X,Y) 
o(X,T) 


) 


=>  r(Y,T) 
Figure  5.2.2 


The  choices  made  during  the  construction  of  the  proof  are  represented  by  the  tree 
in  figure  5.2.2 

together  with  the  substitutions  o={  a/X,  bA',  c/T  }.  In  fact,  assuming  that  the  ex- 
planation graph  cannot  be  compressed  any  further,  the  structure  above  can  be  lambda- 
abstracted  to  h(X,Y,T)  since  the  choice  of  rules(Rl,...R5)  and  the  rest  of  the  substitu- 
tions are  integral  part  of  the  graph  structure.  With  this  new  notation,  our  proof,  that  is 
the  code  for  the  initial  grounded  clause  is  f(a,b,c).  Explanation  based  generalization  is 
based  on  the  remark  that  only  the  T  part  of  the  code  is  the  structure  of  the  proof  and 
the  proof  will  be  valid  for  any  other  group  of  constants. 

5.2.2  Generalization  of  Explanation  by  Retaining  its  Structure. 

Researchers  in  EBL  found  that  this  technique  is  not  powerful  enough  in  certain 
situations,  and  they  tried  to  generalize  it.  For  example  EBL  was  not  capturing  the  re- 
currence in  a  plan  for  building  a  tower.  Therefore  it  could  not  generalize  the  plan  to 
towers  of  any  height.  Approaches  like  [Cohen-88]  and  [Shavlik-89,90]  fall  under  the 
case  where  the  explanation  graph  can  be  compressed,  i.e.  it  has  an  identifiable  struc- 
ture. Take  as  an  example  the  axioms  (all  variables  universally  quantified)  and  the  proof 
below. 


{  Ai(X,Y):    p(X,Y)=>p(f(X),Y), 
A2(S,U):     p(S,U)=>q(S,U), 
A3(V,W):  q(f(V),W)=>q(V,g(W))  ) 
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p(a,b)  =>  p(f(a),b)  =>  p(f(f(a)),b)  =>  p(f(f(f(a))),b)  => 
q(f(f(f(a))),b)  =>  q(f(f(a)),g(b))  =>  q(f(a),g(g(b)))  =>  q(a,g(g(g(b)))) 

A  possible  model  for  the  proof  structure  is 
h(X,Y,N)  =  A,(X,Y)NA2(X,Y)A3(X,Y)^ 

We  conclude  that  in  explanation  based  learning  the  theory  is  the  Memory  element 
of  figure  5.1.1.  The  Analysis  process  is  highly  formalized  and  it  constructs  proofs.  A 
proof  is  a  Derivation.  It  can  be  generalized  and  added  to  the  theory. 

But,  since  the  new  p:u-t  of  Example  is  already  separated,  this  can  be  first  used  as 
an  example  for  a  similarity  based  induction  stage.  There  are  already  empirical  attempts 
in  this  direction.  For  example,  several  proof  trees  can  be  compressed  together  in  order 
to  extract  more  complex  additions  to  the  theory. 

If  all  examples  can  be  proved  in  the  theory,  then  their  common  structure  can  be 
used  to  constrain  the  theory,  that  is  probably  too  general.  The  usually  claimed  purpose 
of  EBL  is  to  obtain  operational  definitions  of  concepts  for  which  we  already  have  a 
definition.  In  our  example  above,  the  predicate  r  was  defined  in  terms  of  s  and  o,  but 
after  the  example  presentation  it  acquired  a  new  definition  in  terms  of  p,  q,  and  u,  that 
may  be  operational  predicates,  that  is,  computable  in  the  context  of  the  particular  ap- 
plication. However,  the  new  definition  associates  a  shorter  code  to  the  given  example: 
one  rule  instead  of  five! 

If  some  examples  cannot  be  proved,  the  attempted  partial  derivations  and  the 
places  where  the  Analysis  process  failed  can  be  used  to  generalize  the  theory.  Some  re- 
searchers, for  example  [Mostow-87],  [Hall-88],  are  pursuing  the  idea  of  learning  from 
explanation  failures. 


5.2.3  Spcciali/afion  of  Theory  Through  Positive  Examples. 

Traditional  approaches  to  learning  needed  negative  examples  in  order  to  special- 
ize a  theory.  We  show  now  how  Explanation-Based  Generalization  (EBG)  can  use  pos- 
itive examples  to  specialize  a  theory. 

Let  the  theory  be  a  model  m:C->E,  that  is  a  function  from  codes  to  examples.  En- 
dowing a  learner  with  a  model  m  as  background  knowledge  is  equivalent  to  constrain- 
ing its  expectations  to 

{  e€  E  I  (3c€  C)(e=m(c))  )      the  range  of  the  function  m. 

Assume  that  a  specific  example  e  is  presented  to  the  learner.  EBG  works  by  gen- 
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eralizing  the  proof  of  e  in  the  given  theory.  Therefore  we  assume  that  e  is  parsable  by 
m  and  coded  into  c. 

m(c)  =  e 

EBG  proceeds  by  generalizing  c.  Let  f  be  the  generalization  of  c.  Since  f  is  more 
general,  it  needs  some  extra  information  Cq  in  order  to  instantiate  to  c.  Thus  we  can  take 
f  to  be  a  function  with  values  in  C,  and  we  can  write  c  =  f(co).  Note  that  the  range  of 
f  is  a  subset  C  cC.  The  generalization  of  c  induces  a  generalization  of  e  toE'  =m(C') 
c  E.  This  amounts  to  constraining  the  expectations  of  the  learner  from  E  to  E'  and  the 
replacement  of  the  initial  model  m  by  a  more  specific  one 

m'  =  f  ®  m      (where  ®  denotes  the  composition  of  functions). 

However  not  every  generalization  is  acceptable  !  Since  c  represents  a  computa- 
tion trace  for  the  machine  m,  its  generalization  should  have  a  certain  syntax  in  order  to 
represent  a  valid  computation  trace.  The  function  m  must  be  applicable  to  it  in  order  to 
produce  a  representation  of  a  generalization  of  e.  It  is  possible  to  generalize  c  to  an  f 
that  is  no  longer  in  the  domain  of  m.  Imagine  for  example  generalizing  the  graph  in 
figure  5.2.2  by  replacing  the  predicates  by  variables. 

The  generalization  of  c  should  produce  the  simplest  structure  that  is  still  a  com- 
putation trace  for  m.  That  is  equivalent  to  the  weakest  precondition  in  goal  regression. 

Example  5.2.1  Let  Gq  be  a  grammar  with  the  following  productions: 

l)S->e 

2)S->aSa 

3)S->bSb 

L(Go)  =  {  WW  I  we  (a+b)"  &  w  =  reverse(w)  } 

The  production  are  numbered  in  order  to  use  Gq  as  a  coding  model.  Every  string 
in  L(Go)  will  be  coded  into  a  string  of  production  numbers,  in  the  order  of  their  apph- 
cations.  Let  us  examine  the  string 

e  =  aabbaaaabbaabbbbaabbaaaabbaa. 

Gq  is  a  model  that  parses  (analyses)  e  into  the  code  (explanation)  c.  That  is: 

c  =  2233222233223333 1  and    Go(c)  =  e. 
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How  can  we  generalize  the  explanation  c  ?  One  way  is  to  retain  its  structure  and 
discarding  its  random  part.  Unfortunately,  these  concepts  are  well  defined  only  for  in- 
finite objects.  A  better  approximation  could  be  obtained  if  we  generalize  several  in- 
stances together. 

For  this  case,  we  shall  assume  a  class  of  models  for  regularities  of  c  that  we  can 
grasp.  Therefore,  note  the  following  regularity:  c  is  made  up  of  pairs  22  and  33,  except 
for  the  last  character.  This  enables  us  to  compress  it  into    c  =  Gi(c')     where   Gj  is 

defined  as 

1)S->1 
2)  S  ->  22S 
3)S->33S 

and  c' =232232331 

Summarizing,  the  generalization  procedure  consists  in  discarding  c'  and  retain- 
ing Gj.  The  structure  of  the  example  is  now  integrated  into  the  theory  Gq  by  compo- 
sition G2  =  Gj®  Gq.  We  operate  this  composition  by  noting  Gj  is  forcing  productions 
2  and  3  in  Gq  to  be  applied  twice  in  a  row.  This  results  in  the  following  G2 

l)S->e 
2)  S  ->  aaSaa 
3)S->bbSbb 

In  conclusion  Gq  was  specialized  to  G2  while  the  set  (e)  was  generalized  to 
L(G2)  =  {  w'w  I  we  (aa+bb)"  &  w  =  reverse(w)  )    c  L(Gq) 
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5.3    Constructive  Induction 

Keeping  in  mind  figure  5.1.1  we  shall  look  now  at  learning  models  where  the 
Analysis  part  is  not  as  well  specified  as  building  a  logical  proof.  Since  it  has  been 
agreed  for  a  long  time  that  the  representation  used  for  Examples  is  not  always  appro- 
priate, many  researchers  explored  ways  to  expand  the  original  description  language 
[Michalski-83,  Rendell-85,86,89].  Michalski,  for  example,  assumes  that  the  examples 
are  described  via  some  predefined  predicates  that  he  calls  descriptors.  Then  the  repre- 
sentation alteration  amounts  to  constructing  new  descriptors,  hence  the  name  of  con- 
structive induction  given  to  this  process. 

Example  5.3. 1    (Michalsky's  Trains) 


Figure  5.3.1 
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Let  us  look  at  some  complex,  structured  examples  like  the  trains  in  figure  5.3.1. 
Assume  that  the  description  language  is  a  first  order  language.  Using  the  predefined 
predicates,  the  middle  train  may  be  described  by  the  following  conjunctive  expression: 


car_of(carl,train2)  &  car_of(car2,train2)  &  car_of(car3,train2)  & 
car_of(car4,train2)  &  engine_of(engine,train2)  & 
door_color(engine, white)  &  window_color(engine, white)  & 
connected(engine,carI)  &  connected(carl,car2)  &  connected(car2,car3)  & 
connected(car3,car4)  &  wheel(engine,wl)  &  wheel(engine,w2)  & 
wheel(carl,w3)  &  wheel(carl,w4)  &  wheel(car2,w5)  &  wheel(car2,w6)  & 
wheel(car3,w7)  &  wheel(car3,w8)  &  wheel(car4,w9)  &  wheel(car4,wl0)  & 
color(wl, black)  &  color(w2, block)  & 

color(w3,white)  &  coIor(w4, white)  &  color(w5, white)  &  color(w6,white)  & 
color(w7,white)  &  color(w8, white)  &  color(w9, white)  &  color(wlO,white)  & 
contains(carl,objl)  &  contains{car2,obj2)  & 
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contains(car3,obj3)  &  contains(car4,obj4)  & 

shape(carl, rectangle)  &  shape(car2,rectangle)  & 

shape(car3,cup)  &  shape(car4,hexagon)  & 

closed(carl)  &.  closed(car2)  &  open(car3)  &  closed(car4)  & 

shape(objl, ellipse)  &  shape(obj2, triangle)  & 

shape(obj3,rectangle)  &  shape(obj4,dented)  & 

color(obj  1  ,gray)  &  color(obj2,gray)  &  color(obj3,gray)  &  color(obj4,gray) 

Although  this  description  does  not  capture  all  information  conveyed  by  the  draw- 
ing in  figure  5.3.1,  it  is  far  more  complex  than  the  attribute-value  descriptions  on  which 
many  similarity  based  learning  algorithms  can  work.  Some  of  its  grounded  atomic  for- 
mulae cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  attribute-value  expression.  Let  us  make  the  follow- 
ing distinction  among  the  features  of  the  above  trains: 

1 )    Some  particularities  of  the  middle  train  can  be  represented  in  the  description 
language  itself.  However  they  must  be  constructed.  They  are  the  result  of  an 
analysis  operated  on  the  initial  description.  For  instance 
(VX)(VY)(  car_of(X,train2)  &  contain(X,Y)  =>  color(Y,gray) ) 

2  )  Other  particularities,  for  instance  those  based  on  number,  can  hardly  be 
expressed  at  all  in  the  description  language  since  they  require  new  predicates 
(  Every  car  of  this  train  has  two  wheels  ). 

3)  A  last  category  includes  those  particularities  that  depend  on  knowledge  that  is 
not  even  implicitly  coded  in  the  description.  For  example,  those  that  depend  on 
the  distinction  between  round  and  angular  shapes,  or  those  that  depend  on 
identifying  cars  that  can  carry  liquids. 

[Michalski-83]  studied  induction  from  such  kind  of  description  and  these  exam- 
ples of  trains  are  representative  for  the  inherent  difficulties.  His  programs  for  diagnosis 
of  soybean  diseases,  and  for  classification  of  microscopic  images  of  cells  had  to  dis- 
cover such  new  descriptors.  For  this  purpose,  he  created  a  description  language  APC 
(Annotated  Predicate  Calculus)  that  allows  constructions  of  new  descriptors  in  the  con- 
text of  background  knowledge.  Some  examples  are: 

(i)    number_of  (  car  I  closed(car)  )  =  3 

(ii)  length_of  (train)  =  5 

(iii)  number_of  {  car  I  contains(car,obj)  &  shape(obj,s)  &  angular(s)  )  =  3 

Note  that  construction  of  descriptor  (iii)  depends  on  background  knowledge  on 
classification  of  shapes  like  angular(rectangle)  and  round(cllipse). 

The  extensions  to  the  initial  description  language  were  not  extremely  complex 
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and  neither  was  the  background  knowledge  used.  New  descriptors  were  generated,  rap- 
idly assessed  and  pruned  by  the  INDUCE  algorithm. 

However,  the  same  method  applied  to  more  complex  situations  [Stepp-86],  be- 
came impractical  and  more  background  knowledge  had  to  be  postulated  to  help  choose 
among  possible  constructions.  For  example,  given  a  large  set  of  such  toy  trains,  many 
valid  classifications  are  possible.  A  general  classification  goal  (or  preference  for  cer- 
tain classification  criteria)  and  knowledge  on  subgoals  dependencies  had  to  be  as- 
sumed. 

4*  4*  4* 

Now  let  us  step  back  and  attempt  to  formalize  this  approach.  A  simple  sketch  of 
this  method  for  constructing  new  descriptors  is  the  following.  There  is  an  original  de- 
scription language  Lq  and  a  set  F  of  operators  (constructors)  that  can  be  applied  to  Lq 

expressions  to  create  new  descriptions.  These  alterations  are  in  fact  equivalent  to  spec- 
ifying a  more  complex  language  Lj  that  contains  Lq  and  all  the  permitted  extensions 
of  it: 

(i)  LqCLi 
(ii)(VeeLi)(VfeF)  f(e)€Li 

In  order  to  make  this  apparently  simple  definition  work,  we  need  to  answer  a  few 
questions. 

(a)  When  are  alterations  needed  and  which  is  the  desired  one?  A  typical  answer 
to  this  was  to  assume  an  induction  algorithm  that  is  tried  on  the  altered 
expressions.  For  instance,  if  a  reasonable  size  decision  tree  cannot  be  induced  in 
terms  of  existing  descriptors,  then  new  ones  have  to  be  constructed. 

(b)  Do  all  constructions  make  sense?  When  can  an  operator  be  applied?  The 
conditions  of  applicability  of  operator  are  part  of  the  background  knowledge.  In 
the  next  section  we  shall  give  an  example  of  construction  guided  by  expression 
types. 

(c)  Are  there  particular  propenies  of  the  domain,  or  formal  properties  of  the 
operators,  that  determine  the  new  descriptors  to  be  equivalent  or  subsumed  to 
one  another?  For  example, in  figure  5.3. 1 ,  the  descriptors  the  number  of  cars  and 
half  the  number  of  wheels  are  equivalent  for  this  domain.  An  answer  to  this 
question  may  simplify  enomiously  the  task  of  construction.  One  way  to  approach 
this  is  to  provide  a  complete  axiomatization  for  the  semantics  of  L].  A  different 
way  is  the  one  used  by  discovery  programs  such  as  AM  [Lenat-78,83,84]  and 
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Cyrano  [Haase-87,88].  The  semantics  of  new  constructions  is  studied 
empirically,  on  examples. 

Looking  for  common  patterns  by  continuously  reevaluating  the  examples  in 
terms  of  known  concepts  is  the  essential  process  in  constructive  induction.  Submitting 
examples  to  a  number  of  alterations  is  an  instance  of  the  Analysis  process  discussed  in 
section  5.1.  The  purpose,  again,  is  to  find  better  descriptions  that  can  be  properly  com- 
pared to  each  other  and  to  the  background  knowledge,  and  through  this,  to  make  the 
Known  and  the  New  explicit. 

A  powerful  model  for  constructive  induction  should  be  a  model  for  the  way  we 
operate  with  natural  language  concepts.  The  space  of  possible  constructions  should  be 
large  enough  to  allows  for  relating  the  example  to  the  background  knowledge  in  more 
than  one  way.  Take  for  example  Hofstadter's  exercise  of  constructing  analogues  for  the 
concept  of  The  first  lady  for  so  many  contexts  [Hofstadter-85].  Unfortunately,  like  so 
many  examples  from  natural  language  processing,  Hofstadter's  assumes  a  vast,  un- 
specified universe  of  background  knowledge.  A  better  context  for  computational  mod- 
els is  offered  by  the  geometric  domain  used  in  [Bongard-75].  This  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  next  section. 
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5.4    Bongard  Problems 

We  are  given  a  simple  geometric  drawing  as  an  example  of  some  unknown  con- 
cept. Two  possible  descriptions  of  this  drawing,  dl  and  d2  are  presented  to  us.  The  first 
is  a  digitized  image.  The  second  is  the  following  string 

{  circle(  center:point(50,50),  radius:30  ),    point(35,60),    point(65,58), 
line-segment(  point(50,60),  point(48,40  )  } 


pie. 


Analysis  has  to  identify  first  the  relevant  description  for  perception  of  this  exam- 


Description  dl  is  appropriate  if  the  concept  illustrated  by  the  example  has  a  short 
description  in  terms  of  the  distributions  of  bits  in  the  digitized  image.  For  instance,  dl 
may  only  illustrate  the  concept  a  sparse  distribution  of  Vs. 

Description  d2  is  appropriate  if  the  illustrated  concept  has  a  short  description  in 
terms  of  the  geometrical  components:  circle,  line_segment  and  points.  Related  con- 
cepts like  the  inside  and  outside  regions  delimited  by  the  circle  may  be  relevant  too. 
For  instance  dl  may  stand  for  all  points  and  line_segments  are  inside  the  region  de- 
limited by  the  curve. 

Another  description  d3,  at  a  different  conceptual  level  may  be  relevant  too  (figure 
5.4.  La).  The  illustrated  concept  may  be  a  sketchy  human  face. 


Assuming  a  Memory  where  all  basic  concepts  used  above  are  defined,  there  are 
several  short  descriptions  (parsings)  for  the  example,  and  the  appropriate  one  will  be 
selected  only  by  the  context  provided  by  further  examples.  Figure  5.4. l.b  would  sup- 
port the  level  suggested  by  62,  while  figure  5.4. 1  .c  would  support  the  one  suggested  by 
d3.  This  is  the  framework  to  studied  in  [Bongard-75]  and  here  is  one  of  the  problems 
proposed  there. 


Figure  5.4.2  contains  the  problem  no.  13  from  the  series  of  a  hundred  presented 
in  the  appendix  of  the  book  mentioned  above.  Two  sets  of  figures,  six  of  each,  are  giv- 
en as  representative  for  two  classes  A  and  B.  Each  example  is  a  square  containing  an 
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image.  The  problem  consists  in  finding  the  best  way  to  discriminate  between  further 
instances  of  the  two  classes. 


Figure  5.4.2 
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Although  the  images  are  quite  complex,  the  discrimination  is  usually  simple. 
Here  all  images  are  ellipses  or  rectangles  and  all  have  a  main  axis.  To  discriminate  note 
that  in  class  A  rectangles  have  a  vertical  main  axis  and  ellipses  a  horizontal  one.  There- 
fore there  are  two  attributes  (  shape  and  posture  )  essential  to  the  description  of  both 
classes  and  the  discrimination  can  be  expressed  as  a  simple  boolean  function  : 

Class  A(X)  :    (  rectang]e(X)  &  venica!(X) )  v  (  e!lipse(X)  &  horizontal(X) ) 
Class  B(X)  :    (  rectangle(X)  &  honzontal(X)  )  v  (  ellipse(X)  and  venical(X)  ) 

Many  times,  though,  discrimination  can  be  done  by  the  value  of  a  single  attribute 
that  is  common  to  both  classes.  Since  the  shape  (  rectangle/ellipse  )  and  the  existence 
and  direction  of  the  main  axis  are  not  likely  elements  of  an  initial  description  language 
for  these  instances,  they  are  attributes  that  must  be  discovered  and  constructed  into  the 
representation.  For  some  problems  in  the  series,  these  relevant  attributes  are  quite  com- 
plex when  expressed  in  terms  of  a  low  level  description.  And  yet  humans  identify  them 
in  seconds.  This  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  fact  that  Bongard  problems  are  strongly 
biased  towards  common  human  concepts  and  towards  certain  perceptual  groupings 
that  the  human  eye  can  operate  in  a  preattentive  mode. 

Typical  concepts  that  the  solver  is  expected  to  identify  are:  convexity,  concavity, 
trees,  polygons,  containment  of  regions,  body  vs.  tentacles  or  lobes,  letter  shapes.  Per- 
ceptual groupings  like  proximity,  colinearity,  figure  vs.  background,  contour,  bimodal 
texture  are  essential  to  highlighting  certain  features.  That  is  why  the  modifications  of 
the  initial  representation,  whatever  that  may  be,  must  be  guided  by  a  large  amount  of 
background  knowledge. 
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How  should  this  background  knowledge  be  organized?  First,  it  should  contain  a 
dictionary  of  shapes,  and  visual  routines  able  to  recognize  them.  Research  in  computer 
vision  perfected  methods  to  make  salient  similarity  of  shapes  through  rotation  transla- 
tion, scaling,  continuous  deformation  etc.  An  ellipse  in  the  image,  for  instance,  may  be 
parsed  as  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Ellipse(focaLpoints,  size) 

(b)  Scaling(CircIe(center,radius),direction,size) 

All  (reasonably  short)  parsings  should  be  considered  since  anyone  may  emerge 
as  essential.  Relationships  among  shapes,  rather  than  shapes  alone,  may  provide  the 
relevant  attributes.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  be  simply  listed  in  the  dictionary  next  to 
each  shape  since  they  may  be  mediated  by  other  shape.  For  example  the  square  and  the 
circle  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  large  diagonal  line  segment  relates  two  shapes  via  a 
region  defined  by  the  position  of  a  third.  As  with  Tiles-land  elements  already  present 
in  a  description  may  suggest  additional  components  through  associative  retrieval.  The 
presence  of  the  line  segment  may  suggests  a  two  region  partition  and  may  prompt  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  other  component  positions  in  terms  of  it. 

The  solution  to  a  Bongard  problem  is  a  discriminating  concept.  However  this 
concept  accepts  a  short  description  only  if  it  is  defined  in  terms  of  another  set  of  con- 
cepts that  are  common  to  instances  of  both  classes.  In  figure  5.2.4  the  discriminator  is 
based  on  shape  and  main  axis.  We  shall  call  this  basis  for  comparison  the  underlying 
concepts.  In  most  problems  they  are  the  real  target.  Once  they  are  identified,  the  dis- 
crimination becomes  very  simple.  Since  they  can  be  named,  it  is  assumed  that  the  un- 
derlying concepts  already  exists  in  Memory.  They  only  have  to  be  identified  as  the 
model  that  can  parse  all  instances  of  both  classes  into  short  codes.  Therefore,  if  m 
stands  for  the  set  of  underlying  concepts,  the  compression  operated  by  m  on  all  instanc- 
es is  the  heuristic  that  can  guide  the  search: 

compression(m)  =  Ii_i6lcode(m, instance] ;)!  +  Zj_i  5lcode(m,instance2_i)l 

We  shall  now  formulate  a  simplified  version  of  Bongard  problems  where  the 
constructive  induction  can  he  guided  by  a  theory  of  types.  The  task  is  to  find  a  set  of 
constructive  operators  with  certain  desirable  properties.  We  shall  take  all  instances  to 
be  described  in  some  initial  representation  Rq.  We  shall  define  operators  that  act  on  de- 
scriptions and  generate  new  descriptors  or  attributes. 

Assume  that  we  attach  a  type  to  each  descriptor.  Also  for  each  constructive  op- 
erator we  specify  the  type  on  which  it  applies  and  the  possible  types  of  the  result. 
Therefore,  if  one  descriptor  is  of  type  A  and  the  operator  o  maps  type  A  into  type  B, 
the  resulting  descriptor  will  be  of  type  B.  In  fact,  instead  of  associating  two  types  with 
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an  operator,  we  shall  provide  a  way  to  compute  an  expression  for  the  resulting  type 
from  the  one  for  the  original  type. 

d:A  &    o:A->B    &    d' =  o(d)    =>    d':B 

Since  several  operators  may  apply  on  the  same  descriptor,  the  possible  alterations 
will  be  structured  as  trees  with  the  initial  description  at  the  root,  the  other  nodes  labeled 
by  the  new  descriptors  and  the  branches  labeled  by  operators,  (figure  5.4.3)  We  shall 
use  the  following  terms. 

A  computation  is  a  string  of  operators.  Any  computation  applied  on  the  original 
description  is  a  new  attribute  and  the  result  of  that  computation  is  the  attribute's  value. 
A  descriptor  is  a  pair  <attribute,value>. 
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Also  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  learning  algorithm  L,  that  given  the  descrip- 
tions of  4  instances  of  class  A  and  4  instances  of  class  B,  attempts  to  build  a  discrim- 
inator as  a  simple  boolean  function  of  descriptors.  For  example,  in  figure  5.4.3,  a  dis- 
criminator might  be  (d5  &  dy)  or,  in  terms  of  operators,  ((02(oi(do))=V5)  & 
(oi(03(do))=V7)).  In  this  case  d5  and  d-;  are  the  underiying  concepts. 

Let  us  raise  two  issues  about  constructed  descriptors: 

(i)    We  assume  that  a  descriptor  describes!  However  it  is  possible  that,  cenain 
combinations  of  operators  realize  constant  functions.  If  (3v)((Vd)  (o(d)  =  v)) 
then  the  descriptor  o(d)=v  does  not  carry  any  infomiation  about  d.  Therefore,  it 
is  no  use  to  construct  new  descriptors  based  on  o.  Such  operators  should  be 
detected. 


(ii)  There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  complexity  of  new  descriptors.  In  chapter  3,  a 
model  m  needed  a  positive  compression  factor  in  order  to  capture  a  regularity. 
Here,  a  new  description  based  on  the  constructor  o  may  be  more  complex  than 
the  initial  do.  This  is  acceptable  to  a  certain  extent,  since  the  compression  is  not 
applied  only  to  the  string  of  examples,  but  to  the  pair  [examples,  BK].  Thus,  we 
can  tolerate  a  complex  construction  as  long  as  the  new  description  allows,  given 
enough  examples,  a  compressed  generalization. 
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Referring  again  to  figure  5.4.2,  such  a  limit  should  discourage  candidate  concepts 
like  the  number  of  common  prime  dividers  between  the  size  of  the  surface  inside 
the  curve  and  the  size  of  the  maximum  surface  delimited  by  two  parallel  tangents 
to  the  curve  and  the  image  frame. 

For  the  first  issue  one  may  attempt  to  provide  axioms  that  allow  inference  of  such 
cases.  For  the  second  issue,  we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  in  Bongard  prob- 
lems, the  number  of  examples  is  finite.  Let  Cj  ...  ei2  be  the  examples  in  their  initial  rep- 
resentation and  6] ' ...  Cit'  be  the  examples  in  a  new  representation  constructed  with  the 
operators  Oi,02.  It  is  possible  that 

(1)  Iplex(o,)  +  Ile/I  >  Iplexlcjl 

but  the  new  representation  allows  the  induction  of  a  model  m  that  can  code  ej'  = 
m(cj)  such  that 

(2)  Splex(o,)  +  plex(m)  -i-  IICjl  <  Splexlejl 

For  (2)  to  hold,  we  need  at  least  Zplex(o,)  <  Zplexlejl  which  gives  us  an  upper 
bound  for  the  complexity  of  rea.sonable  constructions. 

In  order  to  work  out  an  entire  example,  we  have  to  further  constrain  the  geometric 
universe  of  Bongard  problems.  Figure  5.4.4.  illustrates  a  smaller  domain.  The  instanc- 
es are  one  dimensional  images,  namely  sets  of  points  on  a  line  segment.  The  points  are 
marked  by  either  an  xot  a  +. 
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Figure  5.4.4 

Expressed  in  the  initial  representation  every  example  will  be  a  set  of  points.  We 
need  to  define  primitive  types  for  our  type  theory.  They  will  be  Point  and  N  (natural 
numbers).  Besides,  for  every  type  Type  we  shall  have  the  composite  setof  Type.  The 
constructive  operators  are  the  following: 


card  :  setof  Type  ->  N 
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This  simply  takes  the  cardinal  of  a  set  of  any  type,  and  yields  a  natural  number. 

setof  card  :  setof  setof  Type  ->  setof  N  defined  as 
setof  card  Y  =  (  c:ird(x)  I  x€  Y  ) 

The  card  operator  can  be  prefixed  by  one  or  more  occurrences  of  setof. 

face  :  setof  Point  ->  setof  setof  Point 

This  partitions  the  set  into  one  or  two  sets  based  on  their  markings  so  that  one 
subset  will  contain  only  x's  or  only  +'s.  For  example,  applied  on  the  upper  left  instance 
in  figure  5.4.4,  face  returns  a  set  of  two  sets:  one  of  five  x  points  and  one  of  four  + 
points. 

cluster  :  setof  Point  ->  setof  setof  Point 

This  will  partition  the  set  into  clusters  based  on  the  relative  distance,  so  points 
close  to  each  other  will  get  into  the  same  set.  For  example,  the  second  instance  of  class 
A  would  be  partitioned  into  3  sets,  but  the  third  instance  would  be  panitioned  only  into 
one  set  since  the  points  are  equidistant.  This  operator  attempts  to  simulate  a  perceptual 
grouping  based  on  proximity. 

Since  type  expressions  can  become  complex  by  recursion,  we  also  define  a  rule 
schema  for  application  of  face  and  cluster  to  the  elements  of  a  set.  Let  o  be  one  of  these 
two  operators. 

o:Typel->Type2  &  rsetof  Typel  =>  o(r):setof  Type2 

We  also  assume  that  we  can  simple  discriminating  boolean  functions  based  on 
the  predicates 

X  =  y  where  x:Type,  y:Type 

xey  where  x:Type,  y:setof  Type 

All  examples  in  figure  5.4.4  are  of  type  e:setof  Point.  One  discriminating  func- 
tion is 

setof  card  (  face  (  cluster  (e)))  =  { 1 ) 

This  is  false  for  examples  of  class  A  and  true  for  examples  of  class  B.  Its  English 
equivalent  is:  Each  cluster  in  class  B  example  has  points  marked  with  one  face. 
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6.  Discussion  and  Research  Directions 

Let  us  resume  now  the  main  ideas  of  each  chapter.  We  shall  restate  the  results 
informally  and  outline  possible  continuations. 

Chapter  2.  Among  the  proposed  themes,  the  idea  of  algorithmic  complexity 
looms  large.  That  is  why  we  started  by  presenting  the  Kolmogorov  complexity,  and 
some  related  concepts  from  the  algorithmic  information  theory.  Koppel's  distinction 
between  structure  and  randomness  is  equally  important  and  it  allowed  us  to  formalize 
regularity.  It  is  also  the  key  in  defining  natural  spaces,  that  is,  those  we  wanted  to  be 
concerned  with.  They  are,  essentially,  those  processes  whose  manifestations  can  be 
simulated  by  a  finite  program  that  reads  a  random  string. 

We  presented  a  derivation  of  the  minimum  description  length  principle  from  the 
Bayesian  approach  to  learning.  Applications  of  this  principle  need  a  computable  ap- 
proximation for  the  algorithmic  complexity.  We  presented  Hart's  approximation  based 
on  grammatical  derivation  and  suggested  a  possible  improvement  of  it. 

We  described  Solomonoff's  promising  but  sketchy  strategy  for  unifying  problem 
solving  and  learning.  We  attempted  to  clarify  some  details.  Computation  of  new  oper- 
ator probabilities,  based  on  compression  of  two  strings,  seems  to  have  some  inherent 
difficulties. 

Nevertheless  presentation  of  the  learning  phase  as  a  second  problem  solving 
phase  allowed  us  to  identify  improvement  in  learning  skills  as  a  necessary  part  of  learn- 
ing. It  also  permitted  us  to  distinguish  between  the  physics  and  the  mathematics  com- 
ponents of  learning.  This  distinction  will  become  apparent  again  in  constructive  induc- 
tion. A  complete  computational  theory  of  learning  and  problem  solving  is  still  an  open 
subject. 

We  could  now  ask  the  question:  Are  all  forms  of  learning  based  on  compression? 
When  we  see  learning  as  a  process  of  discovering  regularity,  the  answer  seems  to  be 
yes.  There  is,  however,  the  phenomenon  of  knowledge  compilation,  that  is  also  classi- 
fied as  learning.  It  transforms  a  known  shon  program  into  an  equivalent  longer  one  to 
increase  its  execution  speed. 

Chapter  3.  Here  we  u.sed  the  MDL  principle  to  formalize  regularity  as  any  mod- 
el that  achieves  compression.  We  then  distinguished  between  complete  and  partial 
models. 

We  investigated  several  approaches  to  capturing  regularities.  We  argued  that  a 
measure  for  compression  offers  good  guidance  against  over  generalization  in  induction 
from  positive  examples.  We  discuss  model  refinement  and  convergence. 
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We  established  sufficient  conditions  for  an  incremental  algorithm  based  on  re- 
finement of  models.  We  showed  the  following: 

♦  If  the  data  sequence  has  a  stable  finite  structure,  the  refinement  algorithm 
converges. 

♦  There  exists  a  point  beyond  which  dropping  less  performant  hypotheses  does 
not  affect  convergence. 

♦  The  compressibility  achieved  by  a  model  directly  affects  its  ability  to  predict 
the  continuation  of  the  sequence. 

Then,  we  introduced  Finite  Memory  Models  (FMM),  as  finite  automata  (FA) 
with  a  vector  representation  for  states.  We  established  several  things  about  them: 

♦  Although  their  recognizing  power  does  not  exceed  that  of  FA's,  they  can 
express  more  regularities.  For  example,  they  can  express  the  presence  of 
isomorphic  subgraphs  in  a  FA  transition  graph. 

♦  They  can  also  express  an  FA  as  an  ensemble  of  loosely  coupled,  simpler  FA, 
and,  with  this,  they  proved  adequate  for  the  microworlds  in  section  4.3. 

♦  They  are  incrementally  inducible  by  the  algorithm  mentioned  above,  and  also 
closed  under  composition,  thus  adequate  for  stepwise  induction. 

We  focussed  then  on  a  direction  of  research  on  hierarchical  structures  started  in 
[Caianiello-71]  and  continued  in  [Caianiello-89].  We  defined  Libraries  as  collections 
of  panial  models.  Libraries  are  the  basis  for  accumulation  of  panial  knowledge.  We 
showed  them  to  generalize  sylabaries  and  classifications  introduced  by  P.  Caianiello 
as  regularities  of  text,  as  well  as  certain  types  of  clustering. 

We  investigated  induction  of  libraries.  We  presented  the  process  of  using  a  li- 
brary for  parsing  as  a  set  of  parallel  computations  that  alternate  among  three  phases: 
confusion,  recognition  of  an  identifying  sequence,  prediction.  We  advanced  the  fol- 
lowing claims  about  libraries. 

♦  The  components  of  libraries,  routines,  determine  the  fragmentation  of  the  input 
data  stream. 

♦  For  highest  compression,  routines  should  not  contain  common  information; 
they  should  be  algorithmically  independent  of  each  other. 
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♦  In  order  to  maintain  its  compressibility  a  library  will  have  to  expand  some 
routines,  or  introduce  new  routines  to  parse  new  data.  The  decission  depends  on 
the  algorithmic  similarity  between  the  new  data  and  the  existing  routines. 

♦  It  will  also  have  to  replace  a  routine  by  simpler  ones  when  the  data  fragments 
parsed  by  it  are  no  longer  uniformly  distributed;  or  replace  several  routines  by  a 
single  one.  These  operations  have  their  equivalents  in  incremental  conceptual 
clustering  algorithms. 

We  defined  then  the  concept  of  basic  regularities  as  an  algorithmically  indepen- 
dent components  of  structures.  We  showed  how  basic  regularities  can  be  identified  by 
local  maxima  of  compressibility  as  a  function  of  model  complexity. 

The  above  concepts  permitted  us  to  define  stepwise  induction  as  a  general  strat- 
egy for  avoiding  the  intractability  of  certain  induction  problems.  Many  natural  struc- 
tures lend  themselves  to  this  approach  since  they  are  hierarchical  and  their  level  com- 
plexities are  bounded. 

We  worked  out  an  example  (3.6.2)  of  compression  of  a  geometrical  image  with 
Library  models.  We  illustrated  both  the  identification  of  basic  regularities  and  the  step- 
wise induction  of  the  hierarchical  structure. 

We  presented  the  results  of  a  program  (example  3.6.3)  that  incrementally  induces 
complete  automata  models.  We  applied  the  program  on  a  hierarchical  structure  and 
showed  the  emergence  of  the  hierarchy  levels  as  local  maxima  of  compressibility  ex- 
pressed as  a  function  of  complexity. 

Stepwise  induction  depends  on  classes  of  models  that  can  code  the  data  into 
structures  analyzable  by  models  in  the  same  class.  Better  characterization  of  these 
classes  is  an  interesting  open  problem.  Could  primitive  recursive  classes  of  function  be 
approached  by  stepwise  induction  ? 

Stepwise  induction  seems  to  be  related  to  some  ideas  of  [Minsky-85]  on  using  a 
second  learning  agent  to  supervise  a  first  one  that  analyzes  external  data.  After  building 
a  high  level  of  confidence  on  the  stability  of  the  first  agent's  findings,  the  second  would 
be  introduced  to  look  for  second  order  regularities  . 
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Chapter  4.  Some  AI  researchers  invoked  every  source,  from  Heidegger  to  mem- 
ories of  how  they  handle  the  door  when  their  hands  are  loaded  with  bags  from  the  su- 
permarket, to  argue  that  intelligence  cannot  be  understood  as  a  disembodied  computa- 
tion, (see,  for  example  [Brooks-85]). 

That  is  why  we  focussed  here  on  algorithms  endowed  with  a  simulated  body  that 
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engage  in  active  learning.  They  accept  an  infinite  string  produced  by  an  unknown  gen- 
erator but  they  can  control  it,  to  a  cenain  extent,  by  acting  on  the  generator.  They  mod- 
el the  situation  of  an  agent  exploring  a  finite,  deterministic  environment. 

We  showed  that  some  active  learning  problems  can  be  reduced  to  induction  on 
the  sensory-motor  stream,  that  is,  an  alternation  of  actions  and  sensorial  images.  From 
a  psychological  perspective  these  investigations  could  offer  support  for  a  constructive 
view  of  cognitive  development.  They  open  a  possibility  to  provide  a  basis  for  language 
learning. 

The  main  objective  here  was  to  find  what  kinds  of  environment  regularities  can 
be  induced  in  different  contexts.  We  assumed  that  the  agent  executes  a  random  se- 
quence of  actions.  Thus,  the  environment  regularities  determined  the  structure  part  (see 
section  2.3)  of  the  sensory-motor  stream.  We  studied  active  learning  in  three,  increas- 
ingly complex,  situations. 

(i)  We  started  with  an  agent  that  feeds  input  symbols  to,  and  reads  the  output  of 
a  Moore  automaton.  Active  learning  offers  a  natural  way  to  build  new  descriptions  by 
aggregating  actions  and  sen.sory  images.  We  showed  that  two  sets  of  characterizations 
for  a  hidden  state  result  from  here: 

♦  the  first  set  contains  sensory-motor  sequences  obtained  by  leaving  the  state 

♦  the  second  set  contains  sensory-motor  sequences  obtained  in  reaching  the 
state. 

We  introduced  the  second  kind  as  id_sequences  and  we  proved  their  existence  for 
Moore  automata.  Following  these  characterizations,  we  provided  two  incremental  al- 
gorithms: 

♦  one  refines  of  an  initial  model  to  maintain  its  determinism 

♦  the  second  accumulates  partial  regularities,  and  alternates  between  the  three 
modes:  regularity  recognition,  prediction  based  on  the  recognized  regularity,  and 
confusion. 

(ii)  Then  we  defined  a  class  of  microworlds  of  loosely  coupled  automata.  We  il- 
lustrated, with  several  examples,  how  several  simple  physical  universes  can  be  mod- 
elled by  these  worlds,  and  how  FMM's,  introduced  in  the  previous  chapter,  provide  a 
versatile  way  to  capture  their  regularities. 

Such  a  world  can  also  be  represented  as  a  Moore  automaton.  In  this  context  we 
investigated  regularities  induced  by  two  kinds  of  substructure  equivalence. 
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♦  isomorphism  of  disjoint  fragments  in  the  transition  graph. 

♦  equivalence  of  tests  (defined  in  [Rivest-87b]) 

We  argued  that,  under  certain  conditions,  induction  in  this  space  operates  a  con- 
struction of  reality,  that  is,  it  creates  models  for  both  a  space  map  and  independent  ob- 
jects. 

On  a  specific  example  we  illustrated  several  representations:  Moore  automaton, 
FMM,  library  of  automata,  partial  id_sequences  (defined  here).  We  are  working  on  a 
library  induction  algorithm  applied  to  this  example. 

(iii)  Expanding  on  [Drescher-86],  we  considered  an  agent  endowed  with  a  com- 
plex eye  and  a  hand,  pushing  flat  objects  on  a  tiled  surface.  Objects  and  hand  were  per- 
ceived as  tile  markings. 

We  showed  that  complex  relationships  between  tiles  markings  and  actions  can  be 
captured  in  relation  schemata  by  a  simple  fomi  of  statistical  induction  combined  with 
lambda  abstraction. 

We  then  gave  an  outline  for  acquisition  of  complex  computations  based  on  sev- 
eral relation  schemata.  This  scenario  is  related  to  the  library  induction  problem  where 
several  routines  have  to  be  combined  into  one  computation. 

Tiles-land  also  illustrates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  concept  of  internalization:  sta- 
ble transitions  perceived  in  the  outside  world  become  internal  computation  steps.  A  in- 
teresting, related  subject  is  the  acquisition  of  new  computation  and  representation  de- 
vices through  acquisition  of  language.  For  example,  heard  and  memorized  accounts 
about  external  events  may  participate  as  steps  in  an  internal  compulation.  TTiis  way  the 
agent  impons  from  outside  (by  simulation)  a  computational  power  that  resides  in  lan- 
guage, or  in  the  perceived  physical  universe.  (See  the  arguments  about  using  the  world 
itself  to  compute  [Chapman-H7|.  Al.so  the  arguments  about  meta-representations  in 
[Lloyd-89].) 

Research  in  common  sense  reasoning  suggests  that  stability  regions  in  the  phase 
space  are  good  candidate  regularities  to  acquire.  To  what  extent  they  can  be  captured, 
from  passive  perception  of  movement  or  through  interaction,  seems  worthwhile  to  ex- 
plore. 

Chapter  5.  Here  we  returned  to  the  question:  how  are  models  refined  in  order  to 
incorporate  new  data?  We  defined  analysis  as  the  process  of  separating  the  pan  that  a 
new  piece  of  data  shares  with  the  background  knowledge  from  the  part  that  is  entirely 
new.  We  related  it  to  hypotheses  refinement.  We  presented  several  instances  of  analy- 
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We  discussed  then  two  extreme  cases  of  analysis.  The  first  is  highly  formalized 
and  occurs  in  Explanation-Based  Generalization.  The  second  has  many  ad  hoc  imple- 
mentations and  occurs  in  constructive  induction. 

The  concepts  of  model  and  code  cast  new  light  on  EBG.  They  allowed  us  the  fol- 
lowing: 

♦  to  establish  its  generality  beyond  first  order  logic  (on  different  grounds  than 
the  similar  generalizations  in  [Laird-90]) 

♦  to  propose  new  ways  to  treat  proof  generalization  based  on  capturing  structure 

♦  to  understand  it  as  a  form  of  focussing  (specialization)  of  too  general 
hypotheses  (see  example  5.2.1 ) 

We  defined  the  process  of  constructive  change  of  representation,  or  constructive 
induction  as  a  search  through  a  space  of  representations.  We  related  this  search  to  the 
exploration  of  the  formal  properties  of  constructive  operators,  that  we  called,  in  section 
2.5,  the  mathematics  of  learning. 

We  illustrated  the  issues  with  examples  of  Michalski  trains  and  Bongard  classi- 
fication problems.  For  a  simple  class  of  Bongard  problems  we  sketched  a  theory  of 
types  that  constraints  the  space  of  possible  constructions.  We  illustrated  in  this  context 
the  issue  of  too  complex  descriptors,  and  the  issue  of  empty  descriptors. 

Conclusion.  The  problems  discussed  here  are  necessary  aspects  of  a  computa- 
tional model  of  natural  learning.  The  algorithmic  information  theory  and  the  concepts 
of  panial  model  and  basic  regularity  were  instrumental  in  presenting  a  unify  view  of 
these  aspects.  Active  agents  are  the  proper  context  for  understanding  learning  in  live 
beings  and  to  integrate  problem  solving  and  acquisition  of  language. 
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